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FOR THE HOME: Millions of American homes 
are made happier and more comfortable by electric 
appliances bearing the G-E monogram. These include 
refrigerators, radio sets, fans, vacuum cleaners; 
motors for many other electrically driven household 
devices; MAZDA lamps, wiring systems, and Sun- 
lamps; Hotpoint electric ranges and appliances. 


FOR INDUSTRY: G-E research and engineering 
have made important contributions to every basic 
industry, including apparatus for generating, trans- 
mitting, and applying electricity; electric furnaces 
and heating devices; street, traffic, airport, and Cooper 
Hewitt lights; Victor X-ray apparatus; equipment 
for railroad and marine electrification, and for street 
railways. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, 
BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A 
NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 









ON obody works 


but OP Man River 


ISIT a great hydroelectric plant, and the first thing that 

will strike you is the astonishing absence of people. Alone, 
almost unwatched, the water flows, the great turbines revolve. 
Nobody works, apparently, except Ol’ Man River. But how he 
works! (Last year our American rivers generated over thirty-three 
billion kilowatt-hours—more than one-third of the electricity 
used in the country.) » » General Electric has built over a 
thousand hydroelectric generators installed in the last ten years 
and is also largely responsible for the automatic control by 
which many of these plants produce thousands of horsepower 
with little or no attention. » » Having built the machinery 
which develops this power out of lazy rivers, General Electric 
also builds both the apparatus that applies electricity to the 
service of industry, and the household appliances that make 
possible more leisure for women in the home. 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 
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This new model, in many remark- 



































able ways, brings the Mimeograph 
Process to still higher levels of effi- 
ciency. More completely automatic! 
Takes a full ream of paper at a time. ; 
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Positive feed. Needs less attention from 



























































operator. With greater accuracy it dupli- 



































cates form letters, bulletins, maps, charts, 
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office forms, etc., by hourly thousands—and 



































at small cost. Get particulars from A. B. Dick 
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The “White Turtle” and ‘. 

the “Red Crab,” early 

Philadelphia fire engines, 
racing to a fire. 





Fighting Fire with Fairness 


T was Benjamin Franklin, founder of mutual 

insurance, who said, “An ounce of prevention 

is worth a pound of cure.” Further, he said it re- 
garding the prevention of fire. 

It is not strange therefore, that mutual fire in- 

surance companies have concerned themselves 

actively with fire prevention. 


army of them—the fundamental fairness of the 
mutual plan of insurance, arouses the interest of 
the property owner against fires, The mutual policy- 
holder knows that any economy effected by his com- 
pany benefits him directly. He knows that fewer fires 
means cash dividends to him—reduction of cost. 


During 1929, the policyholders 








It is obvious that if you can cut 
down the number of fires, you can 
reduce the cost of insuring against 
them. It will also be admitted 
readily that more potent than any 
other factor in preventing fire, is 
the intelligent desire and interest of 
property owners to prevent them. 

Among mutual fire insurance 
policyholders—and there is a great 





An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the 





J = 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 59 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars —have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


of the seventy-five Federation 
Companies received cash dividends 
totaling $13,263,750.00 as a result 
of care and precaution in fire pre- 
vention. 

A booklet of interest to any prop- 
erty owner is available on request. 
Address Mutual Fire Insurance, 
Room 2207-H, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ire Insurance 
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CONTENTS 


In This Issue 


7 THE CANDY makers produced 
more chocolate drops than 
the people could eat, year after year, 
and then asked the government to buy 
the surplus, the nation would laugh 
at them. Yet the wheat farmer is 
doing something quite like that (page 
21). @ © Wuicu leads the Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board to make 
some pointed comments (page 41). ® 
@ ARGUMENTS over prohibition con- 
tinue unabated, while few of the dis- 
putants remember just how it was 
that prohibition arrived, and what 
was said about it when it came 
(page 44). © © ANOTHER CHAPTER 
in the grim drama which began with 
the Potato Famine and the Hungry 
Forties is now being played (page 57). 
@ @ WE FoucHt the war to make 
the world safe for democracy, but it 
seems to be at least as safe for dic- 
tators (page 68). © © Russia and 
the Bolsheviks have not been so 
much talked about in this country 
since the War. How dangerous are 
they and their propaganda? (page 
74). @ @ MERELY BECAUSE a busi- 
ness man plans for depreciation when 
he buys equipment, it doesn’t signify 
that the equipment is not causing him 
other hidden losses (page 112). ® ® 
Rumstines of revolution have been 
heard in one of Europe’s monarchies. 
On the throne sits a ruler, king from 
the day he was born, who may be 
either a tailor’s dummy or the man 
of the hour (page 127). 
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Their fires tor the Night,Gave le 
urWo 


OurWord 

In the Middle Ages, the peasants of France were 
required to cover or to extinguish their fires at a 
fixed hour in the evening. A bell was rung to 
notify them of the time to obey the command, 
““Cover the fire’—in French couvre feu. The 
French came to call the bell, and the time of its 
ringing, covrefeu or cuevrefu. The Norman 
French conquerors used it in England, and the 
medieval English adopted it as curfu, meaning the 
hour and the signal for all citizens to retire to 
their homes. It became curfew, which to-day, 
although indicating perhaps a later hour, still is 
the time, or the signal, to retire from public places. 

This is but one example of the many thousands 


of fascinating stories about the origin of English 
words which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of them have been presented in a 
handsome illustrated booklet which we will be 
glad to send you free on request. 

Not only do these word stories make the most 
interesting reading but to know them will give 
you an effectiveness in speaking and writing that 
can come in no other way. 

The Merriam-Webster gives you the whole 
word power of the English language. It is a 
library in one volume. Its encyclopedic informa- 
tion makes it a general question-answerer on all 
subjects. In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 
entries including thousands of new words; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects; 100 valuable tables; over 6,000 
illustrations. ; 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges schools, and 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “‘ Supreme Authority ”’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 







See It At 4 
Your Bookstore # 
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Mostly About Our Authors 


|: SO HAPPENS that the authors of 
all but one of this month’s con- 
tributed articles are old friends of the 
Review or Reviews, by virtue of previ- 
ous articles written for its pages. The 
lone newcomer is WILLIAM H. WENSTROM, 
First Lieutenant in the Signal Corps of 
the Army and author of “Rockets to the 
Moon,” the first article in the Science 
Department. Lieutenant Wenstrom is 
that rare combination, the specialist in 
science who can write clearly and grace- 
fully for the layman. He was born in 
Sala, Sweden, but brought to the United 
States at the age of three. He was edu- 
cated in New England, his mother’s 
home, and after graduation from West 
Point, was commissioned in the regular 
army in 1918. 

When the War was over Lieutenant 
Wenstrom returned to the Military 
Academy for graduate work. Succes- 
sively he completed courses in the cav- 
alry and signal schools, and served on 
the Mexican border and in Texas. From 
1926 until last month he was instructor 
in English at West Point, spending his 
summers in study at Harvard. During 
all of this time he has been carrying on 
private experimental work and writing, 
and now he is studying electricity and 
physics at Yale. 


@ @ SHORTLY BEFORE the magazine 
went to press Wittiam H. CRAWFORD 
made a morning call at this office, after 
an all-night sitting with his typewriter. 
He brought the manuscript of “Mr. 
Legge Talks on Farm Relief,” having in- 


terviewed the chairman of the Federal . 


Farm Board at our request. His article 
not only introduces Mr. Legge—pro- 
nounced Leg—but explains what really 
ails our western farms, and what the 
Administration hopes to do about it. 
Mr. Crawford himself was born in 
France, and educated at Harvard and in 
the newspaper world. Because he speaks 
many languages he has specialized in 
interviewing prominent persons. 


@ @ Mosr Americans have firm opin- . 


ions about prohibition, but few remem- 
ber clearly the story of its origin, or of 
its reception by the country on its ar- 
rival more than ten years ago. To tell 
that story was the task assigned to Ros- 
ERT E. Garst, author of our article on 
Antarctica in the April issue. Mr. Garst 
is a Virginian who spent his boyhood in 
California. *-He returned to his native 
state, was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Richmond in 1922, and then, be- 
cause he was more interested in writing 
than in railroading, his father’s business, 
he entered the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia. Today he is with 
the New York Times as assistant head 
of the copy desk. 


@ @ Many yeEaRS AGO, Ray LYMAN 
Wizur and Herbert Hoover met and be- 
came friends at Stanford University, 
California. When Mr. Wilbur was 


graduated in 1896, he went on to take 


a medical degree, and after that studied 
abroad. He was successful as a private 
physician, professor, dean of the new 
medical school at Stamford, and finally 
as president of the university. 

During the War, service in food con- 


‘servation brought Mr. Hoover and his 


old friend together again. And when 
Mr. Hoover went to Washington as 
President he sent for his old friend and 
appointed him Secretary of the Interior. 


@ @ RaRELY IN THE sixteen years that 
he has written month by month on for- 
eign affairs for the Review has Frank H. 
Stmmonps been able to report, as now, 
that relations between European na- 
tions were so tranquil that domestic 
affairs loomed larger. Mr. Simonds sends 
his present article from his mountain 
retreat in New Hampshire. 


@ @ WITH DEPRESSION and unemploy- 
ment widespread in Great Britain, and 
with both an Imperial Conference (in 
October) and the possibility of a gen- 
eral election in the offing, much will be 
heard about Empire Free Trade. Ac- 
cordingly P. W. Witson was asked to tell 
what lay behind it. .Mr. Wilson is well 
known in the United States for his in- 
terpretation of British politics. Immedi- 
ately after graduation from Cambridge 
he went into newspaper work in Lon- 
don, became a member of Parliament, 
and later a distinguished newspaper 
correspondent. He is living in New 
York City today, interpreting America 
to Britain and Britain to America. 


@ @ Apert CaBELL RitcHiE is best 
known in Maryland as the first governor 
who has been elected to three succes- 
sive terms in office, an unheard of cir- 
cumstance in that state. The rest of 
the country knows him as the man 
whose delegation nominated him for the 
presidency during one hundred ballots at 
the Democratic Convention of 1924. 

Governor Ritchie was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. His father was a judge 
of the Supreme Bench in Baltimore, and 
a professor in the law school in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. It was from that 
school that his son received his law 
degree after having completed his course 
at Johns Hopkins. The young attorney 
began practice in Baltimore. He became 
attorney general for Maryland, and his 
service in this capacity led to his election 
as governor in 1918. 


@ @ Tue auTHors of both “A Citadel 
of Radio” and “Dictators or Demo- 
crats?” are members of the REvIEw 
staff. Herpert BruckKER is a graduate of 
Williams College and the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism at Columbia. Before com- 
ing to this office he did newspaper and 
magazine work. Rocer SHaw, who like- 
wise had newspaper experience, has a 
bachelor’s degree from Johns Hopkins, 
followed by an M.A. in political science 
at Columbia. Mr. Shaw has made 
European politics his particular field. 
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Uncle Sam says 


LOS ANGELES POPULATION NOW 


A GAIN OF 655,057 OR 113% SINCE. 
1920 ++ + THIS IS 136% MORE THAN 


THE COMBINED INCREASES OF THE 
in Se. 
FOUR NEXT LARGEST @eaimd 


4 


PACIFIC COAST 
CITIES 


Typical 
Street Scene 
7th and 
Broadway 
Los Angeles 


* . eg 4 ia 2 v 
Industrial Los Angeles County 


PoPULATION 2,199,657 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES ARE INVITED TO WRITE TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FOR DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING THIS GREAT WESTERN MARKET 
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IN EVERYDAY LIVING 


A regular monthly feature stimu- 
lating a wider appreciation and 
use of our artistic heritage in 
beautifying the home. 


ENTHUSIASTIC response — sincere and 
whole hearted—greeted this new de- 
partment from its first appearance in 
The Golden Book. While this tangible 
expression of approval is gratifying to 
the editors, it is logical that “Art in 
Everyday Living” should appeal to the 
readers of this magazine. 


For five years, The Golden Book has 
brought to a discriminating audience 
the best of literature. From all time, 
all lands and all authors, the editors of 
The Golden Book have culled those 
stories which can be read, and as keenly 
reread. They are the stories that live. 
They are vivid—entertaining—very 
much worth-while. 


Logically, those who read and appreci- 
ate the literary merits of The Golden 
Book would quickly respond to the in- 
troduction to “Art in Everyday Liv- 
ing” in the June magazine. It sketched 
the development of furniture from the 
all-important chest, the forerunner of all 
furniture. The July article carries on 
under the title “The Golden Age of 
Furniture.” And the subject was con- 
tinued in the August issue with “Early 
American and Colonial Furniture.” 
Of course, Golden Book readers respond! 
Who does not desire a wider knowledge 
of our background of beauty? 


The Golden Book—the cream of litera- 
ture of all ages—vigorously in touch 
with the fine arts of life today—is the 
magazine of the most discriminating. 


Read it. Each month. 


OO 


No Other Magazine in America 
Like The Golden Book 


Dolly Madison, 
Mistress of the 
White House 
1809-1817 


Dolly Madison was the first 


to have bath tubs in the White House. 


Andrew Jackson ordered them removed. 


Tuey were only tin tubs, but President Jackson didn’t want to be 
thought undemocratic. Possibly he didn’t know that ages before 
him bathing had been in high favor—that in Ancient Rome 
bathing was a ceremony of six or seven hours, and the baths 
were the largest and most beautiful of all public buildings. 


“Bathing Through the Ages” in the September issue of The 
Golden Book is an entertaining word picture of the subject. In 
this article, Mrs. Baxter carries you from Darius of Persia in his 
golden robes being dipped into a perfumed pool between courses 
of a feast; through the luxurious magnificence of the baths of the 
Greeks and the Romans; through the time of the early Christian 
fathers who condemned bathing as a glorification of the body, to 
the making of an attractive modern bathroom today. 


Read “Bathing Through the Ages” in The Golden Book for 
September and you will want to follow Mrs. Baxter’s keenly 
interesting articles each month in her department, “Art in 
Everyday Living.” And these worth-while articles are but one 
feature of The Golden Book—the magazine that selects from the 
world’s heritage of literature the entertainment that deserves 
to live. The coupon below is a convenient means of becoming 
aquainted with a new type of story magazine running the gamut 
of brilliance from the most inspired masters to the most discussed 
moderns. 


SIX MONTHS FOR ONLY $1.00 


Here is your special opportunity to test the merits of this new 
kind of story maga- 
zine. Mail the intro- 1 

& THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE R.R.-9-3¢ 


ductory coupon to’ ¥55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
day —it will bring 8 I am enclosing $1.00 for a six months’ a subscription to The 


you aix 2 5 cent issues & Golden Book. [The regular price is $3 a year. 
for only $1.00—six 
splendid treats in 
worth-while reading. 
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“Hard times” 


didn’t touch these men’ 
They had LaSalle Job Insurance 


Wir been going through one of those 
periods when men outnumber available jobs. 
Lots of fellows riding along on the crest 
of the wave, thinking things would last forever, 
have found out differently. 

But wherever an individual has had something 
worth while to offer—so-called “hard times”’ haven’t 
touched him. Many men have increased their earn- 
ings—bettered their positions when cther fellows 
found themselves on the street. 

And it hasn’t been luck—or chance—or circum- 
stance. 

The trained man—like the rock in a storm—isn’t 
affected by times or conditions. 

Listen to these facts: 


“When most of our old men were laid off, 
I was promoted” 

For instance, there was our Industrial Management 
student in a Middle West aircraft plant who found 
that his training and his use of it in his daily work 
paid quickly. He writes, “During these bad times 
when most of our old men were laid off, I was pro- 
moted. Now whenever I meet one of the old gang and 
he asks me about my ‘pull’, I simply show him my 
LaSalle membership card.” 

And our Higher Accountancy member in Phila- 
delphia who, employed as a temporary man by one 
of the nation’s outstanding firms of accountants, 
did so well that a month later his job was made 
permanent. In telling us of it, he adds, “This J 
consider quite a boost for LaSalle training, since the 
firm was letting other men go.” 

Another man cashed in on his training even more 
quickly, for, broke and unable to get a job, heenrolled 

for our Traffic Management 
course and then went to the 
employment department of 
the largest firm in his South- 
ern city, told them he was en- 
rolled with us and wanted 
work in their shipping depart- 
ment. He was given the job 
over a long line of applicants 
—largely, as they told him, 
because he was studying with 
LaSalle. 

Back in Pennsylvania, a 
graduate of our Railway Sta- 
tion Management course ap- 
plied for the Joint Agency at 
an important railroad junc- 
tion. Several other applicants 
had twenty-year records but 
he won the promotion, 
“because,” as he putsit, “of my 
training with LaSalle.” 


His LaSalle button won the job 
and at a higher salary than he expected! 


A LaSalle lapel button turned the trick for another 
Accountancy member. It showed the employer that 
he had successfully completed six months training 
with us. That carried weight and our student got the 
job—over 100 other applicants—at a salary higher 
than he had expected. 

One company—a national leader in its line—after 
watching five of its major executives come up from 
lesser jobs and twenty-eight of its rank and file in- 
crease their efficiency with the aid of LaSalle train- 
ing, has worked out with LaSalle a cooperative plan 
under which fifty-three of its most promising 
employes in shop and office and salesforce are train- 
ing for executive positions—and their opinion after 
this thorough testing is best evidenced by the words 
of the president, “‘4s I see it, LaSalle training makes 
a man worth more not only to himself but to the firm 
he works for.” 


“If we've got a man that ambitious—” 


There’s no magic, nothing mysterious about this 
advantage enjoyed by our members. It’s just plain 
common sense. 

Alert employers know that it takes ambition and 
perseverance to study in the hours which others 
give to rest or pleasure—and they prefer men with 
those qualities, especially when those men also have 
the added efficiency of the trained man. 

One executive expressed this attitude forcefully 
when we told him that a minor employe in his ware- 
house was studying with us. “Jf we’ve got a man who 
is that ambitious down there, we'll bring him up here 
and give him a real job.” 

And another nationally known manager sums up 
the almost universal feeling of employers, “When 
we find a man with sufficient faith in himself to spend 
his own time, energy and money to complete a home 
study course, we consider him as being in that group 
from whom our future leaders will be drawn.” 


You can have this same job insurance 


The remarkable thing about this LaSalle job in- 
surance is that it is available to every normal, 
ambitious adult—and in nearly every major busi- 
ness field—at low cost and on easy terms. If you are 
really in earnest about protecting yourself in the 
present and making ready for even larger success 
when prosperity returns, this outstanding twentieth 
century development in building business success is 
at your service. And your first step is simple— 
Send the coupon for full and free information. 
The booklets which that coupon will bring may 
be priceless to you—if you read and act on the facts 
contained in them. Fill out and mail the coupon now. 


* Names and addresses gladly given on request. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 


sseeenseeeseneeeeeees Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ---<----ssss22seses== 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 967-R CHICAGO 


Please tell me about LaSalle job insurance in the field I have checked below. 


0 Business Management. 

0 Higher Accountancy. 

OJ Expert Bookkeeping. 

OC. P. A. Coaching. 

0) Modern Salesmanship. 

[] Paper Salesman’s Training. 


0 Modern Business Correspondence. [] Railway Station Management. 


(J Law: LL. B. Degree. 

() Commercial Law. 

0 Industrial Management. 
(J Modern Foremanship. 
0 Personnel Management. 
0 Traffic Management. 


Michigan Ave. at Forty-first 


0 Railway Accounting. 

0 Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
0 Business English. 

OC Effective Speaking. 

0 Banking and Finance. 

(0 Commercial Spanish. 

0 Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
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By WILLIAM B. SHAW 
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Among the Season’s New Titles 


Chicago at Her Best 


gree THE evil aspects of Chicago 
life are so freely pictured for 
us in the newspapers, it is a pleasant re- 
lief occasionally to come upon a bit of 
testimony on the other side—something 
to show that the gangster and the rack- 
eteer do not wholly dominate the Windy 
City. Such testimony we find in Pio- 
neer:ng on Social Frontiers, by Graham 
Taylor, founder and for thirty years 
head resident of Chicago Commons, a 
social settlement holding a distinction 
second only to that of Hull House. Ever 
since the World’s Fair of 1893 Dr. Taylor 
has been an outstanding citizen, a leader 
recognized alike by wage-earner and 
employer, by native and foreign-born, in 
that great complex known as Chicago. 
In the past forty years he has come in 
contact for longer or shorter periods 
with every important element in the 
city’s growth. His book naturally ex- 
pands into something more than an au- 
tobiography. It is a vital record of civic, 
social, industrial, and religious progress 
in the Middle Western metropolis. 


The Fascist’s Progress 


r. H. G. WEtts’ latest book, 

The Autocracy of Mr. Parham, 
is an amusing and highly philosophi- 
cal essay on the Fascist system, in 
story form. And with Fascism go its 
attributes; blind patriotism, hidebound 
tradition, and disregard of the rights of 
the individual. Black Shirts annoy Mr. 
Wells. ; 

Mr. Parham, a reactionary Oxford 
professor of the Tory type, becomes 
Fascist dictator of England with the 
motto “Duty Paramount.” He abolishes 
Parliament, and immediately begins to 
plot against Soviet Russia in the tradi- 
tional manner of British diplomacy. 
(Why, heaven knows!) A second World 
War ensues; America is dragged in by 
a ruthless British blockade; and the 
two fleets battle to a bloody draw. 
Things are going badly for Mr. Parham. 

Poison gas “L” will win the war for 
England, but certain liberal-minded 
English industrialists have cornered the 
supply and refuse to yield it up for the 
merciless demolition of hostile Berlin. 
Mr. Parham unsuccessfully raids their 
Cornish lair to get control of the gas. 
Then he wakes up. 
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While Communism has its many 
drawbacks, Mr. Wells makes one feel 
that Fascism—ever looking backward 
instead of forward—is a greater evil be- 
cause of its insistence upon flags, gen- 
erals, slogans, and slaughter. The book 
itself is delightfully illustrated by David 
Low, premier British cartoonist. 


Echoes of the World War 


| hes HEROIC DEFENSE of Verdun by 
the French in 1916 is now com- 
memorated in a book by the commander 
who conducted that defense. Marshal 
Pétain’s account is noteworthy among 
war books for its literary quality not less 
than for the historical value of its sub- 
ject-matter. The writing is clear, simple, 
and restrained—in short, the style that 
is associated with the best of modern 
French writers. From the standpoint of 
history also the work is all that could be 
desired. Marshal Pétain is never di- 
verted from his primary purpose to tell 
what happened at Verdun. He avoids 
argument and speculation. As far as is 
humanly possible he has divested him- 
self of bias. His story is held strictly to a 
narrative of what he personally saw and 
knew. In his references to the enemy he 
is equally scrupulous. Almost alone 
among Allied commanders he credits the 
German Crown Prince with humanity! 

On the side of military technique the 
Marshal gives his testimony to the use- 
fulness of the Verdun forts, which had 
generally been condemned as obsolete 
when the war began. In forty years 
France had expended 78,000,000 pre-war 
francs ($15,600,000) on those fortifica- 
tions, or less than would now be spent 
on a single armored cruiser. The Mar- 
shal considers the money well invested. 
Between February and July, 1916, forty 
German divisions were used up in at- 
tacking those works. 

That the methods of war-time propa- 
ganda are similar in all countries was 
shown by the fact that when an un- 
signed series of articles on the subject 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
they were attributed to various well- 
known experts who had been in service 
as propagandists for the Allied cause 
in the World War, although it later de- 
veloped that they were written by Ger- 
many’s chief press representative in 
America, describing his own activities in 
the third person. 


George Sylvester 


Viereck, editor of the Fatherland, was 
finally identified as the writer of those 
articles, which have now been expanded 
into a book, Spreading Germs of Hate. 
Before the United States entered the 
war in 1917, Col. Edward M. House was 
behind the scenes, as it were, in the 
several belligerent states and was im- 
pressed by the absurdity of many of the 
charges and countercharges made and 
used for effect by the opposing fronts. 
He contributes a foreword to the Vier- 
eck book, commending the author’s spirit 
of fairness, but cannily declining to take 
responsibility for any statement of fact, 
or to concur in all of the author’s opin- 
ions and conclusions. In time of war, 
when the emotions are at high tension, 
extremes of partisanship may be ex- 
pected. Both Colonel House and Mr. 
Viereck are now able, after the lapse of 
time, to take a detached view of the ac- 
tivities in which each was tremendously 
interested in 1914-18. We can all read 
the disclosures of those activities with a 
calmness that would have been impos- 
sible in those years. 

Current war literature is becoming 
overwhelmingly defeatist in tendency; but 
when a general turns pacifist, it is a para- 
doxindeed. A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land, 
by Brig.-Gen. F. P. Crozier, is a memoir 
in which. the author, a spirited Irish 
soldier, glorifies every warlike fetish— 
yet cries aloud for peace. Nor is he 
overly embarrassed by his own heroism 
and sagacity. Perhaps discontented pri- 
vate soldiers had better monopolize the 
literary Western Front. They are cer- 
tainly better peace apostles. 

Some of the officers in the A.E.F. have 
felt that the American public has been 
too slightly “exposed” to the truth about 
our military operations in France. One 
of the most distinguished of these officers 
is Col. Jennings C. Wise, whose book, 
The Great Crusade, is a frank and out- 
spoken statement of mistakes in Ameri- 
can staff work that cost soldiers’ lives 
and of deficiencies in our early training 
camps that had tragic sequels on the 
battlefields of 1918. Indeed, it would 
have been a marvel, under the circum- 
stances of our entering the war, if such 
errors had not been present. It is idle 
to try to cover them up. We may profit 
from a calm and passionless review of 
them in fiction form. Colonel Wise is 
fitted by education and experience to 
point out faults in our army administra- 
tion. Now it can be told. 
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SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


The Complete | 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


CONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL EDITION ° ° IN TWO VOLUMES 





Containing every novel and short story in which 
Sherlock Holmes appeared; two volumes, on fine 
thin paper, 1,000 pages each. 








eee —if you subscribe to the Book-of-the-Month Club 
now, agreeing to take a minimum of four books 


during the year. 








Cirissopher Mosley <<<<<<<< T.. Book-of-the-Month Club has been 





offering new subscribers their first ‘‘book-of-the-month” 
free. If you have been inclined to join, this is a particularly 
opportune time to do so, for the Complete Sherlock Holmes 
Cin two volumes) is the September ‘*book-of-the-month.” 
The collection includes four complete novels and fifty-six 
short stories; yet, because of the large printing made pos- 
sible by the Club’s order, it is being published at the very 
low price of $3.75 for the two volumes together. To obtain 
all of Sherlock Holmes otherwise for his library, the 
American book-reader would have to buy nine separate 
books Do you know that your only obligation, if you 
join the Book-of-the-Month Club, is to support the Club 
by buying from it at least four books a year out of from 
200 to 250 reported upon by the judges during the year? And 
when any of these is a ‘‘book-of-the-month,’’ you receive 
a rebate of 20% on it. Send the coupon below for full details 
about how the Club operates, and the many valuable 
conveniences it gives you, without any cost. Over 100,000 
book readers now make use of these conveniences. 























BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the- 

Henry Seidel Canby Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to sub- 
Chairman scribe to your service. 














The Editorial Haws 
Board of the 

Book-of- the - Address 
Month Club. 





City Stare 
Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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201 College 


Students tellwny 
you need this 


NEW KIND of 
DICTIONARY 


USY students know better than any- 
B one else the requirements of a conve- 

nient, modern desk dictionary. Their 
opinions, expressed in the following replies to 
a recent questionnaire, explain why the 
WINSTON is the dictionary YOU need: 


SIMPLE DEFINITIONS—Listed by 85 students 
as the first requirement. The WinsTon SIMPLIFIED 
Dictionary defines 100,000 words so that their 
use and meaning can be instantly understood. 
AUTHORITY—6o replies listed scholarship 
first. The Winston is edited by Henry Semper 
Cansy, Ph.D.; Wii1am Dopce Lewis, A.M., 
Pd.D., Litt.D., and Tuomas Kite Brown, Jr., 
Ph.D., assisted by specialists from every field. 
NEW WORDS—30 students demanded modern- 
ness as the first tequisite. Hundreds of new 
words and expressions in current use are listed 
only in the Winston SImpP.iFieD. 
CONVENIENCE was the first requirement of 
16 students. The Winston Stwputriep DicTIONARY 
contains 1,500 pages on thin Bible paper, in one 
handy volume; all the information anyone 
requires for everyday use. 
CLEAR TYPE was the first demand in 10 
replies. Every word defined in the Winston is 
printed in letters, two lines high. Patented 
Thumb Index helps speedy reference. 


mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION) 


is the only volume of its kind to meet all 
demands of school, office, and home. 


Dr. Max Mason, Former President of 
the University of Chicago, says: 
“This book is a real advance in 
the art of dictionary making.” 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


EE the Winston at your 
bookseller’s or send the 
coupon below for § days’: 


FREE EXAMINA- 
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| Massachusetts 
Puritanism 


: fw YEAR Massachusetts is cele- 
brating her tercentenary and 
the most noteworthy literary offering in 
recognition of the event is Prof. Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s Builders of the Bay 
Colony, a book that has none of the 
earmarks of the conventional anniver- 
sary publication, contains no perfunc- 
tory writing, lifts no hymn of glorifica- 
tion, but succeeds in making several of 
those Puritan worthies of 1630 stand out 
from the printed page as living beings. 
There were other “builders” of the col- 
ony than those here named, but prob- 
ably no more representative group 
could have been selected—the two Win- 
throps, Henry Dunster, the Harvard 
president; John Eliot, apostle to the In- 
dians; Thomas Shepard, pastor; Na- 
thaniel Ward, “lawmaker and wit”; 
Robert Child, scholarly radical, and 
Mistress Anne Bradstreet, the poet and 
artist. Then there was John White who 
never saw the colony, but whose work 
in old England had much to do with 
making it possible. Reading Professor 
Morison’s studies of these individuals, 
we see the sound sense of the author’s 
personal conclusion: “The ways of the 
Puritan are not my ways, and their 
faith is not my faith; nevertheless they 
appear to me a courageous, humane, 
brave, and significant people.” 

One part of Massachusetts that has 
always attracted more than local atten- 
tion is Cape Cod. In this tercentenary 
year we may expect the ancient records 
to be ransacked and in Cape Cod: Its 
People and Their History, Mr. Henry 
C. Kittredge unveils the chronicle of 
settlement, dealings with the Indians, 
Revolution, whaling, shipbuilding, and 
merchant shipping, down to the present 
time. 


Men Who 
Made History 


N THE CASE of certain historical 


September, 1930 


ACROBATICS 
while you SLEEP 


Are you sure that you “slept like a log” 

last night? Or, would a moving picture 
machine reveal you rolled up like a ball, 
twisted like a rope or hanging over the 
side of the bed like a line of clothes? Drs, 
Johnson, Swan and Weigart took movies 
of 150 sleepers. The results were aston- 
ishing. They show that a soundly sleep- 
ing, healthy man may struggle through 
forty or fifty different positions nightly, 
not one of which will be held more than 
an hour. A description of this extraor- 
dinary, scientific experiment, with pic- 
tures of 33 “sleeping beauty” postures, 
appears in the September HYGEIA, the 
Health Magazine of the American Med- 
ical Association. It is a real contribu- 
tion to an all-important subject. 


Fellow 3 4(5 


You have heard that colds are contagious, and 
you would like to know just how they are 
spread so that you can allay unnecessary fears 
and sensibly avoid the cold-infection. The 
September HYGEIA contains a timely discus- 
sion, by Dr. Rachael Ash, especially directed 
to parents and teachers, explaining the way 
colds spread and how to keep yourselves and 
your children from catching the debilitating 
cold-germ—a most helpful article with the 
cold season just around the corner. 


Other Vital Features 
in 


HYGEIA 


“How Much Should the Patient Know ?”’—**The 
Tardy ‘ut Tempting Tomato’’—‘‘The Movies 
in Medicine’’—‘‘The Undernourished School 
Child’’—‘‘Questions and Answers’’—these are 
only a few of the features of the September 
HYGEIA. Every article is written by an 
authority who proves theory with practice. 
The language of HYGEI is non-technical, 
simple and even entertaining. Every issue is 
a gold mine of reliable health information. 
As you value your health you will value 
HYGEIA. 


Special 


TION. Send no 
money. If sincerely 
interested, simply 
sign and mail 

the coupon 
TODAY. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


. )) HYGEIA 


The 
Health 
Magazine 


characters debunking was sure 
to come sooner or later and brings only 
salutary results. There was old Charles 
the Great, with eleven centuries’ accu- 
mulation of myth and fable hiding and 
burying the real man from the gaze of 
moderns. Little by little the scholars 
have dug down through the layers of 
legend to the human core. There really 
was a living and fighting Charles if only 
the mummy cloth could be unrolled! 
The scholars at last have done this and 
Charles Edward Russell in Charlemagne, 
First of the Moderns, has begun where 
the scholars left off and recreated a 


e 

r’ JOHN C, 
« WINSTON 
2-9 Winston 

Building, 
Philadelphia 
Please send, all 
charges prepaid, the 
thin paper Artkraft Edi- 
tion (100,000 definitions, 
1,500 pages, 3,000 illustra- 
~° ~—_— tions) of the new Encyclopedic 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
I will either return it within 5 days 

at your expense or remit $5.00. 


Price 


months 
for 


$100 


$3.00 the year 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION RR-S 








i 50; O Red Turkey Morocco 
ges, $10.00. 
Sedans from outside U. S. are to be accompanied by ré- 


mittance in full. 


King of the Francs from the authentic 
record of his deeds and the revelations 
of his own purpose in his writings. The 
result is a new Charlemagne, differing 
greatly from the old conception but 
vastly more significant as an historical 








535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Enclosed find $1.00, for which send me 
HYGEIA for six months in accordance with 
your special introductory offer. 
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The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today ! 


Three Months’ Trial Membership in 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Here is your opportunity to try out, without risk or obligation, the unusual 
service of The Book League and its Balanced Reading Program. For 
three months you may enjoy the full privileges of membership in the 
League and you pay nothing until you are convinced that the League plan 
is the best and the League values the greatest. 


2 Handsome Books Each Month 


The Best New Book AND One of the Greatest Classics 


uw No reading program can give you full satisfaction if it is confined entirely 









































to new books. It is the plan of The Book League to give its members a 
“a balanced reading program by supplying two books each month selected by 
pas the League’s distinguished Board of Editors—the best of the new books 

gue ; 3 : ‘ 
pie and also one of the greatest of the immortal classics. The special Trial 
Are Bound Membership gives you two splendid books each month for three months—all 
in Cloth in handsome cloth bindings, in the beautiful library editions prepared exclu- 
sively for League members. 


x Great Books S$HMO0Q %™=« 


Payments 
for only 


—certainly the biggest value in the book world today! This three 
months’ Trial Membership starts with the two September selec- 
tions: The new book is Hermann Sudermann’s THE DANCE 

OF YOUTH. One of Europe’s greatest novelists tells, with 


This Trial 
Membership 
Carries All 


Privileges of 


: Regular penetrating yet sympathetic understanding, a story of the 
2 younger generation who have supplanted the stand- 
Membership ards of pre-war days with new standards of their 


This remarkable offer is 
made so that you may 
easily become familiar 
with the distinctive plan 
of The Book League, Its 
six features are: 


1. A Distinguished Edi- 
torial Board to select 
the best books for you. 


. A Balanced Reading 
Plan giving you the 
cream of the world’s 
literature, both new 
and old. 

3. The Best NEW Book 
each month in a hand- q 
some library cloth edi- in 
tion exclusively for ¥ 
members. Ry 

4. A Famous Classic se- “ 
lected each month and , 
prepared in a hand- ] 
some and exclusive cloth-bound 
edition for League members only. 

5. Extraordinary Savings giving 
League members their books at 
about one-third of their usual * 
cost. “ia * KS . . 

6. The Book League Monthly—a i \ " ee “A Mail This Coupon 
highly interesting little magazine devoted to books % ee 

and authors, sent free each month. 


own. The famous classic for September is Flaubert’s 
MADAME BOVARY, the immortal romance of a 
woman who followed the wrong path in her search 
for love. These two splendid selections for Septem- 
ber will be followed by two in October and two in 
November that will measure up to the same standards 
of delightful entertainment and permanent worth. 
And all six selections for the three months are yours 
for only $5.00. 


Send No Money 


The two September selections will be sent you for free 

examination so that you may see the beauty, fascination, 

and permanent value of League books. Within one 

week you may return the books and owe nothing. 
Otherwise remit $5.00 which will pay in full for the 

two September’ selections’ as well as for the two 
October and two November books. 
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The Book League of America, 




















; The Book League of America Dept. T 25, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
The League Is the Only Book Club Enroll me as a member of the League for three J 
a That Gives You Ie one week T may rerara the books and owe nothing, 
Editors m Otherwise I ill remit $5.00 payment in full and ‘ 
Euzene O’Neill A Balanced Reading Program Se ee 
pom ns Those great classic novels that have stood the test of \ 
Longworth time—the works of HAawrHomen, Tear, FUER, Os... csnceecsansceresmisasianacnesaees I 
f i F MEtvILtE, VottarreE, Baxzac, and a host of others— \ , 
ai omen have just as important a part in your reading ro q 1 re RS. civiue cencdwanadaeutasilaces 
Robinson gram as the new books, whether you read for enter- I 
Gamaliel tainment or culture, or both. Therefore The Book Jf city ................c. eee. Te 
Bradford League selects for its members both the best of the | __If you prefer send remittance now—same guar- 5 
Herbert Gorman new and the best of the old. It is the only book club antee. 
which meets this important requirement. i 
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New Easy Way to 


SPEAK 


CORRECTLY! 
--by CODY Phon ograph Method 


LL Sherwin Cody himself teach you Cultured 
Speech and Correct Pronunciation — from 
phonograph records. Stop being afraid of diffi- 
cult words. Enlarge your vocabulary; get the 
HABIT of correct, cultured English through 
this easy Phonograph method. SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK “How to Avoid Mistakes in 
Pronunciation.” Learn how to stop making 
embarrassing, costly mistakes. Write today 
to SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENG- 
LISH, P-39, Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





Go to High 
School at Home 


You can secure a high school education 
right at home by studying the splendid new 
courses recently prepared by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 


, These courses are = ivalent to the courses given 
in resident high schools. They have been specially 
arranged for men and women who wish to meet 
college entrance examinations, to qualify for a busi- 
ness position, er to make up the education they 
missed when forced to leave ool too soon. 

The College Preparatory Course, the High School 
Commercial Course and the High School English 
Course include English, algebra, ancient, medieval, 
modern and U. S. history, physiology, literature, 
geography, Latin, bookkeeping, drawing, geometry, 
shorthand, physics, chemistry, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, civics, trigonometry, economics, American busi- 
ness law, corporation finance, money and_ banking, 
business and trade economics, etc. A diploma is 
given at graduation. 


The lessons are easy to understand and you will 
make rapid progress because you will be in a class 
by yourself and you will study under the guidance 
of instructors who are sincerely interested in helping 
ag to get ahead and achieve the bigger things of 
lie. 

Just mark and mail the coupon and we will gladl 
send you interesting free booklets describing the High 
School Courses of the International Correspondence 
| ane any other subject in which you are 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
i Box 4696-B, Scranton, Penna. 
ease send me one of your booklets containi f - 
- se the position or subject before which ny marke 


College Preparatory Course 
High School Commercial Course 
High School English Course 
( High School Vocational Course 
Cj High School Agricultural Course 


Business Management Secretarial Work 
Industrial Management Salesmanship (J Advertising 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
j Accounting and C. P. A, Stenography and Typing 
2 Coaching Railway Mail Clerk 
Cost Accounting English Civil Service 
Bookkeeping Grade School Subjects 
Spanish OF rench Illustrating (JCartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Kiectrical Engineering C) Architect 
Electric Lighting (| Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer (J Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry ()Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Navigation {Mathematics 


Aviation Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 


Civil Engineer 
Surver'ing and Mapping 
Coal Ilining OMRadio 
Steam Engineering 








Cg ene ae eee “a 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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figure—a statesman, a reformer, a 
builder of the eighth century endowed 
with some of the better impulses of 
the twentieth. In morals neither better 
nor worse than his age, this ruler left 
Europe on a distinctly higher plane than 
he found it, as Mr. Russell would have 
us believe. 

Known to fame as he whom Napoleon 
branded the “one really perfect traitor,” 
Joseph Fouché was denounced by the 
memoir-writers of his time. Almost the 
only great Frenchman who has recog- 
nized the greatness of Fouché is Balzac. 
Now comes the Austrian writer, Stefan 
Zweig, with Joseph Fouché: the Portrait 
of a Politician—a truly brilliant piece 
of biographical writing. This ob- 
scure French spy won his first reputa- 
tion in the Revolution, following which 
he was down and also out, to all ap- 
pearance. As Napoleon’s Minister of 
Police he more than retrieved his fallen 
fortunes. As Duke of Otranto he won 
great wealth and prolonged his political 
prestige, but after the restoration of 
French royalty in 1815 came his second 
and final downfall. To Stefan Zweig he 
is “the most remarkable politician the 
world has ever known.” To Americans 
he will perhaps be a reminder of Aaron 
Burr. The adjective “amoral,” fre- 
quently used by Zweig’s translators in 
characterizing his hero, is cleverly 
chosen. He was decidedly “without 
morals.” 

Dr. William E. Barton has written 
wisely and instructively about various 
phases of Lincoln’s career and about the 
man himself. His latest book, Lincoln at 
Gettysburg, is concerned with a single 
episode—the writing and delivery of the 
masterly address at the dedication of the 
Gettysburg military cemetery. The dis- 
crepancies and conflicts of statement in 
the accounts that have been given of 
Lincoln’s contribution to the occasion 
are most confusing. Dr. Barton has not 
relied on any one of these different ver- 
sions, but has brought them all together, 
and from the facts that seem to him to 
have been fairly proven has worked out 
his own story of what happened. If the 
reader is not fully satisfied with the Bar- 
ton version, he may take the evidence, 
which is printed at length in the book, 
and from it construct his own account of 
the occurrence. Nothing that has any 
bearing on the Gettysburg address is 
omitted. Even Edward Everett’s learned 
and tedious discourse, which few have 
ever read, is included. Yet it was Ever- 
ett’s speech, and not Lincoln’s, that got 
space on the front page the morning 
after its delivery. Little note was taken 
of what Lincoln said there, but many 
years later Lord Curzon declared that 
Lincoln’s utterance of 273 words de- 
served the palm as a specimen of mod- 
ern English eloquence. That is one rea- 
son for writing a 250-page book about a 
one-page oration! 

All searchers for Lincolniana — and 
they are many—will find something to 
their advantage in New Letters 
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Fascinating 
Cartoons 
Reveal a 


NEW 


Lincoln 


“This fighting section of Lincoln’s career 
has never been written with more intelligence 
and more illuminatingly.” : 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


“What an interesting and exciting evening 
your two volumes on Abraham Lincoln 
gave me!” IDA M. TARBELL. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By ALBERT SHAW 


[ogy a Lincoln you’ve never known. 
Here, in striking picture and absorbing 
narrative, is the lank, homely lawyer who 
suffered the most biting ridicule, who was 
the butt of a thousand cartoon jokes. 

Now, in this new work, you may see the 
struggling politician. The greatest men in 
this country’s history are brought to life for 
you—not only by 500 contemporary car- 
toons and other illustrations, but also by a 
clear and vibrant text. ‘‘ Almost all, if not 
all, of the American giants of those times 
stalk through the cartoons which crowd Dr. 
Shaw’s two volumes.’ —The New York Sun. 
“The text is a careful, impartial and well- 
written history.”"—The New York Times, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


A specially priced edition of these books has been 
made for subscribers to the REVIEW oF REVIEWs, 
the clear, concise news story of all that’s going on 
in the world. It not only gives you an interesting, 
well-illustrated account of national affairs, politica! 
trends, social problems, activities of business and 
finance, but it interprets this news. You haven’t 
time to read all the magazines on the market—the 
Review will give you the sifted substance of all 
that’s most worth while in the world of print. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


This subscribers’ edition of Abraham Lincoln is 
offered at a special price, far lower than the price 
of the bookstore edition. This is your opportunity 
to obtain these two beautiful volumes and the next 
36 issues of the world’s leading monthly news maga- 
zine for only $9.00 the regular price. The coupon 
brings you the REVIEW OF REVIEWS and the 
books for 10 days’ free examination. If not 
satisfied you may return them at our expense. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 9-30 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Send me the two-volume set of Abraham Lincoln; 
A Cartoon History, and enter my name for 3 years’ 
subscription to the Review of Reviews. After 10 
days’ free examination I will send you $1.00 if 
pleased, and $1.00 a month for only eight months 
thereafter. Otherwise, I will return the books at 
your expense and cancel all obligation. 


Cash with order, only $8.00 
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The URGE 


| irresistible— 
the URGE to write 


Have you ever asked yourself why vou feel 
that persistent urge to write—why you 
can’t escape it? Is it desire for glory? Or 
money? Or is it fundamentally something 
else? . .. 
Have you ever thought that it might be an 
instinctive yearning to find a sympathetic 
audience—an understanding brother with 
whom you may share your inmost thoughts? 
Too often the men and women with whom 
you are thrown into closest contact fail to 
give you this sympathetic comprehension— 
they are busy with their own concerns and 
ambitions. And you find yourself longing 
to turn from their indifference to a warmer, 
| friendlier world. 
| Whatever you do, don’t try to stifle this 
| urge. Don't let a discouraging sense of in- 
| feriority hold you back. You don’t know— 
| and no one else knows—what your possibil- 
ities are until you have given them a fair 
chance to express themselves. You owe it to 
yourself to make a real effort to complete that 
story or article. If you do not, you will go 
through life feeling frustrated—disap- 
pointed—embittered. 
Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry 
t., Vicksburg, Miss., is but one of many 
men and women trained by the Newspaper 
Institute of America 
to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt 
dividends. She writes: 
‘‘T have enjoyed the 
course very much indeed 
and wish to report that I 
just sold a feature article 
for $40.00 to the Hearst 
Newspapers Sunday Sup- 
plement — the American 
W eekly Magazine.” 





Perhaps this is what you 
have been looking for 


Hundreds of men and women who feel that 
they have something to say have come to the 
Newspaper Institute of America fo learn 
how to say it. About half of these people are 
considering journalism as a career. The 
others see in journalism the ideal training 
for other types of commercial writing. 





“The feature of N. I. A. instruction that has 
been of the greatest value to me,”’ one student 
| writes, “is the discipline. I needed to have my 
| vague literary ambitions focused on a definite ob- 
| jective. I needed one outside influence which 
would make me stick at it—which would keep my 
interest at the boiling point. Your specific assign- 
ments mailed to me each week solved both those 
difficulties. I enjoyed covering those assignments 
—they made me feel as if I were the star reporter 
on an important newspaper. Finally, the knowl- 
edge that every word I wrote was going to come 
under the critical eyes of the editors at your copy 
desk made me exert myself to the utmost. After 
one month of writing under their supervision, I 
felt that I had learned more than in an entire year 
of Advanced English Composition at college.” 


This test will help you make up 
your mind 


It isa Writing Aptitude Test—cleverly framed to 
separate people with natural talent that can be 
developed from those who will not get anywhere 
no matter how hard they try. This test will tell 
you much about yourself—and about us. It is 
yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 


further information on writing for profit, as 
promised in Review of Reviews—September. 


AIMEE Os src. Sedis oye ’o cba mein OSS knw Rae ees 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen 
will call on you. 31290 


Why donk tow write? 
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Papers of Lincoln, compiled by Paul M. 
Angie. Family letters, notes, telegrams, 
law briefs, and speeches help to fill this 
collection and it all makes more vivid a 
personality that was never more highly 
esteemed by mankind than it is today. 

Few foreign-born Americans in our 
history have retained from one genera- 
tion to another a fame comparable with 
that enjoyed by Carl Schurz, the centen- 
nial of whose birth was observed last 
year. A German revolutionist of 1848, he 
was an exile from the fatherland when 
he come to our shores, a few years later. 
So rapidly did he master the English 
tongue and adapt himself to American 
ways that in the campaign of 1860 he 
was one of the important factors in Lin- 
coln’s election. By persuading thou- 
sands of newly arrived German settlers 
in the Middle West to rally to the sup- 
port of the Republican party, he insured 
the loyalty of those states to the Union 
and later, when the war crisis came, he 
was instrumental in recruiting for the 
federal army from the same element. 

Schurz lived for ten years in Wiscon- 
sin. In that state he made his first es- 
says in politics, campaigning in the Ger- 
man language, ran for office and was 
defeated for Lieutenant Governor by 1C0 
votes. From Wisconsin he started on his 
successful German-American campaign 
for Lincoln. The State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin has been diligent in re- 
search for materials bearing on the life 
of Schurz and one of the fruits of its 
labors is a monograph by its superinten- 
dent, Dr. Joseph Schafer, entitled Car! 
Schurz, Militant Liberal. Although 
Schurz had a Civil War record of dis- 
tinction (he was a major-general), Dr. 
Schafer devotes com»aratively little 
space to that part of his career, his 
main interest lying in Schurz’s civilian 
achievements, which indeed were bril- 
liant enough to justify his comment. 
Schurz was Secretary of the Interior in 
the Hayes administration, became a 
Cleveland mugwump and in his later 
years had a brilliant career in New York 
journalism. 








English Antiquities 


BOOK THAT may help American 

tourists to locate the homes 
of their English ancestors is Little Known 
England, a well-illustrated volume by 
Harold D. Eberlein. This work describes 
many places that are comparatively un- 
familiar even to modern Englishmen. A 
clever reconstruction of the old Totten- 
ham Court Road and its vicinity in an- 
cient London is afforded by E. Beresford 
Chancellor’s London’s Old Latin Quarter. 
In the past (not so much in the present) 
this neighborhood was closely identified 
with the fine: arts. 

An institution of which every Britisher 
is proud is his inn. We now have a brief 
but well-informed commentary on The 
English Inn by Thomas Burke. This work 
takes its place in the dignified “English 
Heritage Series,” 
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credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificates by correspondence. Select from 450 
courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, ‘the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


Gniversity of Chicago 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MAIN’ OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBCRN STREET, CHICAGO 


esi STORY WRITING 


\d One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
\\ pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
| Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
j ing publishers. 
] Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty: 
lesson course in writing and marketin 
the © Short. St tory and sample copy of ng. of 
RITER’S MONTHLY free. Write Me 
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Would you like to 


save 2() years— 


and *10,000P 


KX MY eyes roam over .the crowded 
book shelves, I realize that it has 
taken me twenty years to accumulate 
my library—twenty years and an expen- 
diture of well over ten thousand dollars. 


“JT have read many ofthese books; others 
I have only glanced at. In my search for 
the best books, I have gone up many a 
blind alley. If my reading had been di- 
rected early, I would have been saved 
many hours of boredom, and many dol- 
lars of unprofitable expenditure. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


“Many of the masterpieces included 
in Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf I already 
own. Others I read now for the first 
time, with a keen sense of discovery and 
delight, and also a certain pang of regret 
that I did not come to know them sooner. 
Surely the greatest gift of a great teacher 
is to direct the reading of his students, 
whether or not these students are for- 
tunate enough to sit in his classes. I 
cannot help feeling that when Dr. Eliot 
realized this, and placed his own splen- 
did culture at the service of all, he per- 
formed the wisest and most useful ser- 
vice of a greatly useful life.” 


How You Too Can Profit 


This rather typical letter from a recent 
purchaser of the Harvard Classics tells 
its own story. In reading, as in other 
things, it is good to profit by the experi- 
ence of others, to follow great leaders. 


The Five-Foot Shelf (Harvard Clas- 
sics) is the monumental gift to the world 
of America’s greatest educator. These 
books are the criterion of all literary 
selection. 


As Dr. Eliot himself said, “With these 


Dr. Eliot's 
own plan of reading 
FREE! 


Send for the booklet 
“Fifteen Minutes aDay” 
which tells more in de- 
tail than can be given 
here about the Harvard 
Classics, and gives you 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan of 
reading. Fill out and 
mail the coupon at the 
right. 

Sending for the free 
booklet does not obli- 
gate you in any way. 


\ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





books a man may become well read even 
if he devotes only fifteen minutes a day 
to them.” 

Here are to be found the priceless 
writings of 302 immortal authors. Here 
is assembled the pure gold from the 
hopelessly large amount of reading ma- 
terial the ages have produced—the great 
works of fiction and philosophy, the 
monumental and stirring historical writ- 
ings, the great humorists and play- 
wrights, the immortal poets and biog- 
raphers. 

All the works that make for clear 
thinking and bring endless delight are 
united in this one library. They have 
been brought together through the life- 
time study of Dr. Eliot. The average 
man or woman could not possibly collect 
them in twenty years, even with un- 
limited money. 


Price is no difficulty 
At the specific instructions of Dr. Eliot, 
this library has been priced within reach 
of the most modest family budget. And 
by the famous Collier plan you can read 
and enjoy books while you are paying 
for them in convenient monthly sums. 


P. F. Collier & Son Dist. Corp. 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


Stace 1875 By mail, free, send me the 


—— booklet that tells all about the 


most famous library in_ the 
world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics), and containing the plan of read- 
ing recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also 
please advise how I may secure the books 
by small monthly payments. 

Mr. 
NAME <¢ Mrs 
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Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar. 
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course in domestic science, For catalog and in- 
formation address 
Artur W. Peircn, Litt.D., Box E, Franklin, Mass, 
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STANDARD college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 
7 * .o 104th year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
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OUTFIT Write today! Dept. 9344 


JOHN A. HERTEL chino tie 
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LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 r= of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
les—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 39 CHICAGO 











LEARN THE SECRET OF 


Money Making 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Right in your own home you can 
earn an extra income. Turn your 
leisure moments into ready cash 
by becoming a subscription repre- 
sentative of the magazine you are 
now reading and our other publi- 


cation, the GOLDEN BOOK. 
IT IS 
Simple—Convenient 
Experience Unnecessary 


Write at once for free details 
concerning this remarkable offer. 




















3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 1¢46 » il. 
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HOTELS, restaurants, clubs, apartment hotels 

institutions, schools and colleges 
everywhere need trained men and women. Ovev 
70,000 positions as Manager, 


hospitals, 


HOTELP 
POSITIONS 
OPEN! 


Prof 


Our files are crammed with 


letters like these, which 
prove that the hotel indus- 


Assistant Man. try is the any of big oppore 


ager, Steward, Housekeeper, Hostess, Room tunity 


Clerk, Purchasing Agent, Sports Director and 
scores of other executive positions, paying $2,500 
to $10,000 a year, open annually in hotels afore, 
Nearly two billion dollars’ 
APARTMENT HOTELS, CLUB 

and INSTITUTIONS being built this year 


HOTELS, A 


Morris p *‘Now 
Manager of a family hotel 

our course is essenti: 
hotel work.” 


Ma. nee E. Hazen: 
ct. Ist, I started work as 


worth of 


Hotels start you at salaries up to a ,500 a eet 


with living usually include 
“Shortly after completing your course 


says, 
I was ap 
chain of 
salary.” 


inted Purchasin, 
1otels at a 100% 


Ryder 


Agent of a 
increase in 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 
Totally unacquainted with Ketel work before 


taking the Lewis Course, Mrs 


L. Davidson is 


housekeeper of a beautiful resort hotel. You can do as 
well. Thru our Simplified se Study Plan we train 
you for a well-paid position. Age no obstecle—Lewis trairing 
qoalhed O.O. Miller, 55, ag big-pay hotel job. A good grade- 


school education all you n 


We Put Our Students in Touch With Positions 
We train ye cou and put you in touch with big opportunities. sexo 
mployment Bureau free of extra charge, All of — 

training under personal supervision of Clifford Lewis “who has 
appointed Managing Consultant by over 300 hotels. 
f explaining our Money- 
ow we train you for a splendid 


National 


or Free Book, “Your Big Op) 
Back Agreement and showing 
pos.tion 


ortunity,” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room CP-1201, Washington, D. C. 
The Original and Only School of its Kind in the World 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


Clifford Lewis, President 


Qvoccceses wow’ 


Lewis Hote! Training Schools, 
Room CP-1201, Washington,D.C. 
Send me the Free Book, ‘Your 
Big Opportunity,”’ without obli- 
gation. 


Send today 
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World of Books 


by A. P. Herbert. It seems that in En- 
gland a sharp distinction is drawn be- 
tween inn and tavern. The latter belongs 
to the town, we are told, as the inn be- 
longs to the road. 

No such delicate distinction holds in 
America. Stagecoach and Tavern Tales 
of the Old Northwest was written by the 
late Harry Ellsworth Cole, president of 
the Wisconsin. State Historical Society. 
The period of settlement in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Minnesota is covered by 
these reminiscences. Mr. Cole took many 
years to gather the material, which is 
duplicated in no other work. It is a 
chapter of frontier lore. The taverns de- 
scribed stood on the stage roads, often 
at a distance from sizable towns. In 
some instances the stagecoach called 
them into being. 














New Books Mentioned 
in This Department 


PIONEERING ON SOocIAL FRONTIERS, by 
Graham Taylor. Chicago, Ill: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 457 pp. $4. 

Tue Avutocracy oF Mr. ParHam, by 
H. G. Wells. Doubleday, Doran. 328 
pp. $1. 

VERDUN, by Marshal Pétain. Lincoln 
MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 235 pp. Ill. $4. 

SPREADING GERMS OF Harte, by George 
S. Viereck. H. Liveright. 327 pp. Ill. $3. 

A Brass Hat in No Man’s Lanp, by 
Brig. Gen. F. P. Crozier. Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith. 254 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

THE Great Crusade, by J. C. Wise. Lin- 
coln MacVeagh, Dial Press. 319 pp. $2. 

BUILDERS OF THE Bay Co.tony, by Sam- 
uel E. Morison. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 365 pp. Ill. $5. 

Cape Cop: Its PEOPLE AND THEIR His- 
tory, by Henry C. Kittredge. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 330 pp. Ill. $5. 

CHARLEMAGNE: FIRST OF THE MODERNS, 
by Charles Edward Russell. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 306 pp. Ill. $4. 

JosEePpH Foucué: THE PorTRAIT OF A 
Potrtician, by Stefan Zweig. The Viking 
Press. 327 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Lincotn at GettyssurG, by William E. 
Barton. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 263 pp. ILL 

New LETTERS AND Papers OF LINCOLN, 
compiled by Paul M. Angle. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 397 pp. $5. 

Cart Scuurz, Miurrant Liserat, by Jo- 
seph Schafer. Madison, Wis.: State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. 270 pp. Il. 

LittLE Known ENGLAND, by Harold D. 
Eberlein. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
132 pp. Ill. $5. 

Lonpon’s Oxtp LatTIN QuarTER, by E. 
Beresford Chancellor. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 298 pp. Ill. $4.50. 

Tue EncuisH Inn, by Thomas Burke; 
introduction by A. P. Herbert. Long- 
mans, Green, and Company. 175 pp. $1.40. 

STAGECOACH AND TAVERN TALES OF THE 
Otp Nortuwest, by Harry Ellsworth 
Cole. Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 376 pp. Ill. $6. 
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NE big desire—some one thing 
which would seem to make life 
worth living — dominates every 

heart . . . haunts one’s waking and sleep- 
ing hours. You, yourself, want one 
thing above everything else in the world. 
You see it as a treasure of treasures 
.. . for you it means happiness. What 
is it? Answer the question for your- 
self. 


It may be a long cherished dream of 
certain work you yearn to do, for which 
you feel naturally fitted . . . work which 
might mean fame, fortune, indepen- 
dence! 


Perhaps there is some specific thing 
on which you have set your heart. A 
home? A car? A course of study? A 
trip abroad? Something for the house? 
Something to add to your comfort or 
enjoyment? A place.of business of your 
own? Domestic happiness? 


Or is it personality you want to cultivate 
... Charm which draws one to the hearts 
of both men and women .. . the easy, 
confident manner which everywhere im- 
presses ? 


Or your ideal may be perfect health . . . to 
have the grand and glorious feeling that it’s 
great to be alive ... that you are equal to 
any emergency. 


Whatever your big desire, your cherished 
ideal . . . it now lies within your reach! Amaz- 
ing, astounding, but nevertheless true. Your 
brightest dream, your life-long ambition can 
be realized—your gravest problem solved. 
You’ can have anything you want... any- 
thing not contrary to natural law. This is 
no rash promise, but has been proved again 
and again by students of Christian Psychol- 
ogy! 


Practical Benefits 


Christian Psychology is not a religion nor 
a creed, but an amazingly simple. course in 
advanced practical psychology. Though new 


in application, its principles were known and 
taught by that greatest of all Psychologists, 
who said: “Seek and ye shall find; knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.” It is a 
scientific system for the fulfillment of hu- 
man desires. It tells you exactly what to do 
to obtain the things you want most... shows 
you precisely why they have heretofore failed 
to materialize. 


Backed by Authority 


Christian Psychology is the latest and best 
work of the eminent psychologist, Judge 
Daniel A. Simmons, whose work and study, 
magazine articles, books, lectures and courses 
on practical psychology, covering a period of 
many years, have gained him wide recogni- 
tion as an authority in the field. He was se- 
lected by Psychology Magazine as one of the 
great masters of psychology to lecture last 
year at its educational conference at Lookout 
Mountain. Judge Simmons has the additional 
distinction of being for more than fifteen 
years a judge of the highest trial court of 
his state. 


Free! 6,000-Word Lecture 


Judge Simmons’ stimulating, soul-inspiring 
lecture “The Kingdom of God,” which ex- 
plains the scientific principles of Christian 
Psychology and how it works, for at least a 
limited time is available for free distribution. 
It will be sent you postpaid, entirely without 
cost to you, upon receipt of coupon below. 
Nor will any salesman call upon you now 
or later. 


Clip No-Cost Coupon Now 


Life can be beautiful, colorful, interesting 
...to you! You can make it what you will 
... for you can have exactly what you want! 
Take the first step now toward your ideal by 
filling out the coupon for immediate mailing. 
It costs you only a postage stamp .. . it holds 
untold possibilities. Send for free lecture 
today! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


109 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


109 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, 
Florida : 


Please send me, free, postpaid and without- 
any obligation upon my part Judge Daniel A. 
Simmons’ complete and _ thrilling 6,000-word 
lecture, ‘““The Kingdom of God,’’ revealing as- ca 
tonishing truths of Christian Psychology that 
enable people to actually make their wishes JUDGE 
come true. SIMMONS 
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A Modern Tournament 
With £500 In Prizes 



























































In three successive issues of The FORUM and Century (September, 
October and November) Hendrik Willem van Loon, H. G. Wells and 


for 12 worldzhistory dates 






Will Durant break lances in a tilt for the best list of twelve dates which 
were most important in making world history. 


They don’t agree with each other and, of course, you won’t agree with 


any one of them. So the Editor of FORUM and Century is offering three — 


prizes for the best list of dates submitted by readers, but not to include 
any of the dates listed by van Loon, Wells, or Durant in their articles. 
Read the date listing articles, then pick out the twelve most important 
dates they have left out, tell why each one marks one of the world’s 
greatest events or a turning point in the history of nations,—and send 
your list in to the Contest Editor of FORUM and Century. The prizes 
are substantial and well worth a bit of time and thought to get: 


First Prize: $250 Second Prize: $150 Third Prize: $100 


Rules of the Contest: 1—Three cash 
prizes will be awarded: 1st prize, $250; 
2nd prize, $150; 3rd prize, $100. In case 
of tie, the full amount of the prize tied 
for will be awarded each contestant. 2— 
Prize-winning papers will be published 
in FORUM and Century. 3—Contest 
open to everyone except FORUM Staff 
- and their families. 4—Each contestant 
must list 12 dates which are NOT 
among those chosen by van Loon, 
Durant, and Wells, and state briefly why 
each date is important. Papers will be 
judged equally upon dates chosen and 
reasons. 5—Papers must not exceed 
1200 words—approximately 100 words 
for each date. 6—Since Wells’ article 








will appear in November no paper can 
be considered which is sent in before 
the November issue appears. 7—Con- 
test will close midnight, Monday, De- 
cember 1, 1930. 8—Papers must be 
typewritten or penned legibly, and bear 
the name and address of contestant. 
Mail to: Contest Editor, FORUM and 
Century, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 9—No papers will be re- 
turned. 10—Contestant may enter as 
many Lage as he pleases. 11— 
The Editor of FORUM and Century 
will be sole judge. 12—The submis- 
sion of a paper will be understood to 
constitute an acceptance of the rules 
stated. 


It 1s not necessary to purchase copies of FORUM and age in order to 
enter this contest. The magazine may be found in any pu 


FORUM 


lic library. 
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Contemporary print of the Battle of Tudela, in which the French defeated the Spaniards in northern Spain, November, 1808 


Sitting in Paris 


he won the BATTLE of TUDELA 





H® glanced keenly at the map 
for a moment, then turned 
again to the letter before him. 

“Entrench Tudela, at once,” 
Napoleon wrote rapidly. ‘‘And keep 
the lines of communication open to 
Logrofio, by the right bank of the 
Ebro if possible, by the left bank 
at all costs.” 

That was in August, 1808. Be- 
fore Napoleon had ever set foot on 
Spanish soil! 

Yet here he was in Paris, over 
500 miles away, telling his brother 
Joseph, newly set upon the Bour- 
bon throne of Spain, just what 
steps to take against the insurgent 
Spaniards. 

How did he acquire such exact 
and topographical knowledge of a 
country he had never seen? Simply 
by the careful, intelligent reading 
of maps. 


Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand M¢Nally preducts, listed below: 


Publications Maps 
Text Books School Maps 
Children’s Books = mt ae 
Child Life Magazine ommercial Maps 
Banker’s Monthly Railroad Maps 


Aviation Maps 
Banker’s Directory 
Banker's Bulletin Special Maps to Order 


Globes General Printing 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


“Napoleon never fought a bat- 
tle,’ one commentator says, “‘with- 
out having first rehearsed it on a 
map.” 

More perhaps than any other 
man in history, Napoleon was able 
to project himself instantly in 
imagination into any locality or 
situation. ; 

That’s what good maps help you 

_do. And that’s why today they 





Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 
Bible Atlas 


Railroad, 
Washington 


Coupon Books National Press Bldg. 


559 Mission St. 


hold such a constant fascination for 
every cultivated man and woman. 


Perhaps you haven’t been in the 
habit of reading maps very often. 
Then start now to enjoy them reg- 
ularly. They’ll open up for you a 
brilliant, colorful new world of prof- 
itable ideas. Teach your children 
to use them, too. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company have 
been for 60 years the most highly 
regarded and best known makers 
of fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their 
products are on sale at leading 
stationers’, booksellers’, or direct. 


And that habit of scrupulous 
accuracy down to the last minute 
detail, which is so essential to 
quality map making, carries over 
into every phase of Rand M¢€Nally 
& Company’s many activities. 


VD MENALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. F-9 


ExuHIsits AND SALESROOMS 
_ 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
125 EZ. Sizth St, 
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THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY PAYS ONLY A REGULAR, REASONABLE DIVIDEND TO THE 500,000 OWNERS OF ITS STOCK 














They use it, they believe in it, 
they own it 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell Telephone System is representative of 
the new type of ownership in American busi- 
ness, and of the responsibility to further the 
nation’s welfare and prosperity which such an 
institution accepts. 

Some 500,000 men and women, in nearly every 
town and city in the country, own the stock of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The average number of shares per stockholder is 
thirty. No single individual owns as much as one 
per cent of the total capital stock. The company 
pays only a regular, reasonable dividend, which it 
has not missed paying since its incorporation. 
Earnings beyond that go into the extension 
and ymprovement of the telephone service. 


The Bell System is an American institution 
which consistently builds ahead of the communi- 
cation needs of the day and year. Its construction 
program for 1930 requires the expenditure of 
approximately 700 million dollars. 

The scope, speed and accuracy of its service is 
dependent on the constant research of more than 
5000 scientific workers, new methods of opera- 
tion and construction, and the co-ordinated ef- 
forts of more than 450,000 widely scattered 
employees. 

All its efforts are centered on giving the public 
a steadily improving telephone service at 
the lowest possible cost. This is the accepted 
responsibility of the Bell System. 
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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 





wh THERE IS a well-known country in 
ere, : aoe = 
Oh Where, Are Africa called Abyssinia, and there is a 
Wheat Markets? Tegion in Asia once known as Baluch- 
istan. Senator Borah, who is a great 
orator, and who now takes the field as the indignant 
champion of the wheat-surplus speculators, might in- 
clude these distant places in a list of possible markets. 
Our soil has been used to produce a few hundred mil- 
lion bushels of grain for which everybody knew there 
was no market at home, and none in western Europe. 
But Mr. Borah declares himself still a believer in the 
so-called “debenture” plan—a scheme to pay export 
bounties on surplus wheat, and some other products 
of the land. He arrays himself with those who have 
recently made violent attacks upon President Hoover, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and Chairman Legge of 
the Farm Board. These high officials have been de- 
nounced as hard-hearted and unsympathetic, because 
they have refused to sup- 
port the demand that the 


Mr. Boran is chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Foreign Relations Committee, 
but he has always seemed a little 
vague when it comes to matters of 
foreign geography. As for the statistics of domestic 
and foreign commerce that are collected and digested 
in the department over which Mr. Hoover formerly 
presided, not to mention the tedious tables of informa- 
tion in the reports of the marketing experts of the 
Agricultural Department, these things are beneath the 
notice of a certain school of orators of whom Mr. 
Borah is perhaps the leader. They dwell in higher 
realms of political philosophy, and they do not allow 
facts to interfere with sentiment—much less to affect 
opinions already formed. Practical information feeds 
the cruder appetite of a man like Mr. Hoover; but it 
would only serve to interrupt the flow of eloquence on 
the part of a man who starts with his conclusions, and 
therefore feels that he has no 
need to investigate. 


Always Start 
With Your 
Conclusions! 









Farm Board, using Govern- 

ment money, should buy a 

hundred million bushels of ‘fou FELLOWS Buyers May 
3 ; : ‘ WITH ME ALL be Waiting 

this year’s wheat—in addi- THe TIME 7 Ls ~in Fiji 
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THE DEBEN- 
TURE PLAN 
which Mr. 







tion to almost as much that 
the board was unwise enough 
to buy last year under sim- 
ilar pressure, and for which 
it could not. find any market. 
With fanatical zeal and an 
inflexible purpose that might 
be more admirable if em- 
ployed in the service of an in- 
telligent cause, the advocates 
of the plan of Government 
wheat-purchase persist in the 
view that our surplus wheat 
could be sold somewhere, al- 
though they have never ex- 
plained how this could be 
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Borah con- 
tinues to advocate proposes 
to take care of indefinite 
quantities of surplus farm 
products by taxing the public 
in order to pay export boun- 
ties out of the United States 
Treasury. But it is sufficient- 
ly certain that this plan 
would not result in the dump- 
ing even of a small fraction 
of our two or three hundred 
million bushels of wheat—the 
present accumulated Amer- 
ican surplus—in England, 
France, Germany, or Italy. 
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done, nor have they tried to 
locate the available markets. 


THE FARMER'S REGULAR BOARDERS 
By McCutcheon, in the Chicago Tribune © 


The advocates of this plan 


have had a theory; but evi- 
21 
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dently they have never thought of it as presupposing 
the existence somewhere in the world of human 
beings prepared to buy our bounty-exported grain. 


A SCHEDULE, THEREFORE, Of foreign 
markets, intended to show just how 
and where our western wheat surplus 
could be disposed of, has not seemed 
to the agrarian politicians of the speculative wheat 
belt to have any bearing upon our situation or our 
policies. It is for this reason that we suggest to Mr. 
Borah that he might for a little time, between 
speeches, descend from the sphere of high argument to 
the humdrum plane of economic and agricultural geog- 
raphy. Almost everybody knows the marketing con- 
ditions now existing in the principal European coun- 
tries. But Mr. Borah, with the facilities at his dis- 
posal of the powerful Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, might look into the wheat demands of Abys- 
sinia, Greenland, the Fiji Islands, and Commander 
Byrd’s new continent of Antarctica. 


Let Borah 
Make a 
Schedule 


SecrETARY Hype of the Department 
of Agriculture told us about none of 
these remote countries in his address 
before the Mid-West Retail Mer- 
chants of Kansas City on August 5. But he did re- 
mind his hearers that to get our wheat into Germany 
we would have to pay a tariff duty of 97 cents per 
bushel. France has a tariff rate of 85 cents, and Italy 
one of 86 cents. As for England, no unloading of the 
American surplus would be allowed for a moment. 
The British tariff system is flexible enough to meet 
what is known as dumping, without so much as a 
parliamentary debate. The British market for out- 


Europe's 
Anti-Dumping 
Tariffs 














IN THE SAME BOAT 


By Page, in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
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side wheat will be reserved for Canada and the other 
Dominions. Not a bushel of wheat from the United 
States would ever get into England under a policy so 
offensive to foreign countries as the proposed Deben- 
ture Plan. Even if we could overcome the impossible 
hurdles of the French, German, and Italian tariffs, 
those countries have an added line of defense in provi- 
sions against dumping. They all have their own agri- 
cultural problems, and they are successfully following 
programs that are reducing to a minimum the impor- 
tation of foreign food. 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE sup- 
plies us with the latest statistics of 
wheat accumulation. Taking the past 
five years, and figuring our wheat 
stocks as of July 1, he finds that the so-called “carry- 
over” in 1926 was 99,000,000 bushels. The next year 
this- had. grown to 123,000,000. In 1928 it was 
128,000,000 bushels. In 1929 it had doubled, by rea- 
son of a large crop and reduced foreign outlets, and 
was 245,000,000. For July 1 of the present year Mr. 
Hyde gives the figure as 265,000,000. Wheat if kept 
dry and protected from rats and other pests does not 
deteriorate quickly, and can be held for a number of 
years. An over-supply of watermelons in a given year 
does not embarrass the next year’s market. Just as 
the wheat problem was looking well-nigh insoluble as 
regards this hold-over, there occurs the unprecedented 
drouth in the parts of the country that are devoted to 
dairying and to the feeding of cattle and hogs. With 
the hay crop almost a total failure, and with the corn 
crop now damaged beyond the possibility of anything 
like an average yield, the surplus wheat can and must 
be used to feed dairy cows and other animals. 


Wheat 
for Hogs 
and Cattle 


SECRETARY HybDE ADDS our carry-over 
of wheat to that of other countries, 
and finds that the total had reached 
589,000,000 bushels in 1929. It is a 
hundred millions less in the present year. But last 
year’s crop in Canada and Argentina was abnormally 
short on account of weather conditions. Mr. Hyde 
states that the wheat-buying countries have so in- 
creased their own production, and also the use of other 
kinds of food, that their wheat importations for the 
past year have fallen nearly 240,000,000 bushels be- 
low the level of 1928-’29. The abnormally low price 
of wheat, therefore, is due to the changed conditions 
of production and consumption in the world. There is 
only one possible remedy, namely, an adjustment be- 
tween supply and demand. American farmers should 
produce wheat through marketing associations, with 
acreage and prices tentatively fixed in advance. 


An Expanded 
World 
Surplus 


AGRICULTURE IS A CALLING that we 
should hold in the highest honor. The 
farmer has been the typical American 
citizen. The laws of the land must 
not, by inadvertence, operate against the farmer’s wel- 
fare. Getting crops out of the soil, however, is not 
necessarily a business confined to farmers. Under the 
colonial policy of Great Britain, the planters of Vir- 
ginia were compelled to ruin their state—depleting its 


When Farming 
Is Not 
Farming 
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soils almost beyond recovery, by the speculative pro- 
duction of tobacco. This was not farming, but rather 
a ruinous form of commercial exploitation. In large 
parts of the lower South the continuous use of the 
land for cotton production came to have even worse 
effects. Vast areas in the aggregate lost their natural 
fertility, the soil was washed down into streams, the 
fields. were deeply eroded. These processes did not 
create a sturdy agricultural class. The cotton plan- 
ters were speculators in a double sense; that is to say, 
they gambled on getting a crop and then gambled on 
getting a price. Not infrequently they were also 
actively speculating on the Cotton Exchanges—which 
made them triply gamesters. In like manner, thou- 
sands of the western wheat-raisers were gambling with 
weather, and with prices, and also patronizing bucket- 
shops that dealt in “wheat futures.” 


GrorcE WASHINGTON, who deplored 


Washington the destruction of Virginia by tobacco 


Was a True 


Farmer ? : - : 
sour soil with lime, introducing 


clover, and learning to rotate crops in correspondence 
with the best English and French agricultural authori- 
ties. Wheat and corn—like tobacco and cotton—also 
rob the soil of certain elements of plant food. But 
these can be restored by clover and other legumes, and 
by the keeping of livestock and the use of manures. 
In Washington’s day and long afterwards, New Eng- 
land was a country of thrifty farms, and above all of 
real farmers. Their fine citizenship was at the foun- 
dation of no small part of the country’s political and 
material progress. Pennsylvania and New York, for 
a considerable time, were the principal farm states. 
Their agriculture has suffered under western compe- 
tition; but a hundred years from now their farm life 
will be finer, and their agriculture more prosperous, 
than ever before. In these states, as in Germany, 
France and Great Britain, agriculture will be founded 
upon the maintenance and improvement of soils, and 
upon the uses of land for varied purposes, with an 
intelligent relation to market requirements. 


Our NEw soits in America, especially 
north of the Ohio River, have been 
rich in phosphates ; so that the easiest 
crop to grow, as fresh areas were 
opened up, has always been wheat. By 1850, Ohio 
had slightly outstripped New York in wheat produc- 
tion, and had almost caught up with Pennsylvania, 
which was then the first wheat state of the Union. 
But by 1860 the prairies of Illinois were largely under 
cultivation, and that state was far ahead of all others 
in wheat output. New York had shrunk almost half, 
and Indiana and Wisconsin were each of them ahead 


Pioneer 
Mining of 
Phosphates 


of Pennsylvania, although the sturdy German farm-~ 


ers of Lancaster and adjacent counties have always 
continued to produce the best wheat in the country. 
After 1860 the virgin soils of Iowa were producing 
wheat in increasing quantities. Meanwhile, Ohio had 
fallen behind, its soil no longer giving large returns 
because of phosphate exhaustion. But nitrogenous 
elements were ample and Ohio in 1850 was the leading 
corn-producing state, with Illinois and Indiana not far 


cropping, was sweetening his thin and ~ 


HON. ARTHUR M. HYDE 


The Secretary of Agriculture is at the moment the most active 

member of President Hoover's Cabinet. What to do with a crop 

surplus in wheat states was a question that had not been answered 

when a more critical situation arose elsewhere, involving crop failures 

in corn and livestock regions. Mr. Hyde is a Missouri lawyer and 

farmer who had served as Governor of his state before entering 
the Cabinet, a year and a half ago. 


behind. By 1860 Illinois was first as a corn producer, 
Ohio second, Indiana third, and Iowa fourth. 


THEY HAD OVERSTOCKED the eastern 
market with wheat, had injured their 
own soils, and had upset the balanced 
farm program of Pennsylvania and 
New York, by flooding the East with their low-priced 
surpluses. Turning to corn, they took up the livestock 
business, feeding prodigious numbers of hogs and beef 
cattle. The wheat speculation, meanwhile, had been 
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crossing the Missouri River. The new soils of Kansas 
and Nebraska yielded large quantities of wheat pro- 
duced at low cost. Minnesota and the Dakotas, also, 
turned to the hard northern varieties of spring wheat, 
and Minneapolis became the world’s greatest milling 
center. The United States, thereupon, set forth— 
with its pork and beef, its flour and cornmeal—on a 
jolly crusade against the agriculture of Europe. Noth- 
ing else but a major war could so profoundly have dis- 
turbed the economic conditions of the Old World. 


AFTER 1870 WE WERE, as a nation, in- 


me — fected with the universal delusion 
"th Olf. that our prosperity depended upon 


the most rapid possible conversion of 
these western soils from the status of unbroken prairie 
to that of wheat fields and corn fields. The Govern- 
ment gave the lands away, alike to natives and to 
foreigners. Immigration was promoted with enthusi- 
asm, and the states themselves maintained immigra- 
tion bureaus, with agents in Europe intent upon bring- 
ing people to the Golden West. Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Illinois had already upset the 
agricultural balance of Virginia, which had been an 
important wheat and corn state, as well as that of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the East. But now the 
newer states were in turn upsetting the balance of 
Ohio and the other states to the old Northwest. Iowa 
became the greatest of corn states, while the landed 
pioneers of Kansas and Nebraska, and afterwards 
those of Oklahoma and northern Texas, found them- 
selves with unlimited areas adapted to the production 
of winter wheat. Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, in like manner, constituted the new northern 
spring-wheat belt, with an immense output, on the 
ruinous one-crop system. 


THERE WAS STILL a considerable mar- 


* = ket for our products in Europe, al- 
Z Sang though in some years prices were so 


low that they burned their corn for 

fuel, in Kansas and elsewhere, because it was cheaper 
than coal. At this time the frontiersmen who were 
burning corn assumed, through their political spokes- 
men, the rdle of people having a deep grievance 
against the Government at Washington, against the 
East, and, in a general way, against the whole world. 
Land settlement had always been attended by two 
forms of unwholesome speculation. One was that in 
real estate, and the other that in crops. There were 
many farmers whose homestead land had cost them 
nothing, and whose additional fields had cost a dollar 
per acre, who were setting a value on their farms of 
a hundred dollars an acre within a few years. In the 
recent period of the Great War, there were surviving 
farmers in Iowa, and elsewhere in the West, whose 
lands had cost them nothing at all, having been con- 
ferred upon them under the Homestead Act, and who 
were now valuing them at six hundred dollars an 
acre or still more. Of course these prices were as ficti- 
tious as were the speculative prices of land in the wild 
Florida boom. This land speculation of the West was 
more harmful than the Wall Street stock-market in- 
flation that collapsed last fall. 
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BUT BESIDES THE WILD speculation in 


tht ue western farm lands, there was the 
ite Pa other kind of speculation that had to 


do with crops and prices. The so- 
called farmer was betting on the weather conditions, 
which meant crop success or crop failure. He was 
also betting on the fluctuating prices of wheat at 
Liverpool and Chicago, and of cattle in the great 
western stockyards. With the deflation that the West 
attributed to the policies of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, the bubble burst. The farmers could not pay 
their debts incurred for more land at high prices, or 
for costly machinery. Many hundreds of western 
banks closed their doors, never to reopen them. 
Whatever the autocrats of high financial policy might 
or might not have done, the collapse was due in the 
main to the closure of European markets. The whole 
of Europe being at war, there was abnormal demand 
for food supplies at high prices. Farmers were getting 
more than two dollars a bushel for wheat, and every- 
thing else was on that scale. But the European rep- 
resentatives, buying American crops and dealing with 
our Wheat Corporation and other marketing agencies, 
had been paying large prices and spending money 
freely—because it was not their money! They were 
obtaining indefinite billions of cash from the United 
States Government for this very purpose, upon which 
they were not even required to pay interest for a 
number of years. 


THERE CAME AN END to this advance 


Ranting of Government money for the benefit 
Europe ; 
" .. Of Europe. We were not selling any 
Free Gratis 


more Liberty Bonds, and our post- 
war contributions to European governments had to 
come to an end sometime. Our farmers were in 
reality being paid good prices for their crops by the 
United States Treasury, in amounts that make the 
funds which Chairman Legge and his Farm Board 
have at their disposal seem very small. . We were in 
effect running an export debenture scheme on a stu- 
pendous scale. But Europe had no money of its own 
with which to continue buying our wheat, beef, and 
condensed milk. Furthermore, some millions of de- 
mobilized European soldiers went back to the neg- 
lected farms of their respective countries. Other 
millions were turned out of the now idle munition 
factories. Uncle Sam was no longer begging Europe 
to accept hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
foodstuffs per year, as a free gift, and Europe refused 
our stuff on other terms. 


FURTHERMORE, FRANCE was in a posi- 


— d tion to raise its own wheat, its own 
cine ' beef, and almost everything else that 


it needed for the feeding of its own 
people. British agriculture, also, had become more in- 
tensive and thrifty. Meanwhile, the British Domin- 
ions had broken up new soil by the millions of acres, 
and were producing hundreds of millions of bushels of 
wheat. Most of this was grown in Northwest Canada. 
A considerable portion came from Australia and New 
Zealand; and England’s trade relations with Argen- 
tina brought another increment of the needful supply 
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A "COMBINE" HARVESTER, WHICH THRESHES AND SACKS THE WHEAT AS IT CUTS IT 


of bread and meat. Canadian transportation systems 
were shaped to meet the British demand for wheat. 
We might as well have thought of the vast grain-pro- 
ducing areas of Russia as furnishing opportunity for 
the sale of American wheat under the export bounty 
plan that Mr. Borah favors, as to have imagined that 
we could make a profitable sale of wheat in large 
quantities to Western Europe. 


OBVIOUSLY THERE IS a lamentable 
situation, and it cries aloud for a rem- 
edy. But it happens that no sufficient 
remedy is at present available, under 
powers that the Federal Government can legally ex- 
ercise. Few people in the East have any notion of the 
vast spaces over which cattle used to range in the 
West, and particularly the Southwest. Much of this 
area, consisting of many millions of acres, will pro- 
duce wheat. This transformation could not be 
wrought suddenly by old-fashioned processes of plow- 
ing and harvesting, such as are familiar east of the 
Mississippi River. But plowing and harrowing are 
done on a large scale with heavy tractors and fitting 
machinery that prepares many acres per day, with one 
man, or two at most, operating the combination. 
Sowing is done with enormous drills. Harvesting is 
accomplished with the new machine known as the 
“combine,” which threshes the wheat as it cuts it and 
sacks it for the nearest shipping point. A thousand 
acres in the Southwest can be harvested more readily 
under these conditions than a hundred acres in Ohio. 
There has, of late, developed a veritable craze for con- 
verting these former cattle ranges into wheat fields—a 


Sources of 
New Crop 
Production 


development somewhat parallel to that of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Western Kansas, the Panhandle of 
Texas, parts of Oklahoma, and New Mexico, have 
gone into this wheat speculation. People who lost 
their money last year in Wall Street did not ask the 
Government to redeem their bad investments. But 
the wheat speculators are angry at the mere sugges- 
tion, in any quarter, that they ought not to be guar- 
anteed by the United States, regardless of facts and 
conditions. 


WE HAVE Now a hundred and twenty- 
three million people in the United 
States, and a tariff rate on wheat of 
42 cents per bushel, which is intended 
to keep out the grain of Canada and Argentina. In 
adopting this tariff policy, we had committed our- 
selves—unless we had completely lost our common- 
sense—to the sound policy of keeping the home 
market for ourselves, and not bothering to raise wheat 
for other countries. The wheat situation differs in no 
marked respect from that which has demoralized the 
oil industry. Regardless of the fact of overproduc- 
tion, irresponsible promoters have been wasting the 
country’s oil resources by securing oil leases in Okla- 
homa, Texas, and elsewhere, and drilling wells to pro- 
duce oil in the face of over-supply and ruinous prices. 
The only way to deal with the oil situation is for the 
states themselves, in accord with responsible produc- 
ers, to find some way to penalize surplus production. 
The Agricultural Department knows how much wheat 
can be used by our own people, who will soon number 
a hundred and twenty-five million. Allowance could be 
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AN OHIO CORNFIELD IN THIS YEAR OF DROUTH 


Mr. C. E. Lloyd, a prominent grain dealer of Washington Court 
House, stands in a field of his seared corn, in late July. 


made for crop variation, and also for our established 
flour markets outside, including Cuba and some other 
districts. With our tariff protection, wheat on the 
farm ought to bring not less than $1.50 per bushel. 


IN STATES WHERE agriculture is on an 
established and permanent basis, 
wheat falls properly into a scheme of 
crop rotation. Such states should be 
assigned their due allotments. For a short time, five 
years at the most, some indulgence in allotments 
should be given even to the speculators of the West 
and Southwest who are phosphate-miners rather than 
farmers, and who are putting a heavy burden upon 
the next generation that will have to restore depleted 
soils. Kansas would be far better off if it produced 
only half as much wheat, provided other states 
adopted the like policy. Wheat crops, as a rule, 
should be sold before they are produced. Restriction 
of acreage may seem difficult, and to some minds fu- 
tile and hopeless. But since it is the only possible 
remedy for a great evil, and since it is far less diffi- 
cult to apply than the remedies wildly conceived by 
the agrarian politicians of the West, it had better be 
tried. It could be worked out through a combination 
of codperative societies and wheat pools, with a cer- 
tain amount of Government encouragement, and with 
Mr. Legge and the Farm Board showing that they 
can help a good thing even though they can do noth- 
ing for a hopelessly bad proposal. 


Acreage 
Allotments 
Could be Made 
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IT Is RATHER SINGULAR that the farm- 
ers of the East and of the Middle 
West have—through long years of 
adversity—become so submissive to 
their fate. They do not openly resent it, even . 
when far-western speculators (in commodities pro- 
duced on the one-crop plan) are so presuming as to 
make themselves the exclusive spokesmen of Amer- 
ican agriculture. New England, New York, Wiscon- 
sin, northern Illinois, and some other regions had 
turned to dairying as their chief recourse. Butter, 
eggs, and fruit from the West also now compete with 
the East. But this is legitimate farming, whether 
East or West, and competition will regulate itself. A 
certain amount of wheat continues to be raised in the 
East, through the established methods of balanced 
farming such as one finds in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania. The low price of wheat is a serious injury 
to these eastern farmers, but they do not ask for help 
from the Government. 


Victimizing 
the Eastern 
Farmers 


A FARM crisis of an entirely different 
kind, however, has been produced by 
shortage of rainfall over large parts 
of the country east of the Mississippi 
River, continuing through a number of months. There 
was unprecedented weather in April, with days of 
mid-summer heat and absence of rainfall, so that the 
hay crop could not recover. The winter wheat came 
through the ordeal of April and May, to its harvest 
time in June, with unexpectedly good results. The 
corn crop had offered some hope to those who had 
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VIRGINIA CORN OF AN EARLIER YEAR 
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THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD TACKLES THE FARMER'S PROBLEMS 
Beginning at the left of the group. and going around the table, are: 
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James C. Stone, of Kentucky, vice-chairman, who had been 


general manager of the Burley Tobacco Growers: C. B. Denman, of Missouri, recently president of the National Livestock Producers’ 

Association; Charles S. Wilson, former secretary of the Western Fruit Growers' Codperative Packing Association; William F. Schilling, 

of Minnesota, who had been president of the Twin City Milk Producers; Alexander Legge, of Illinois, who had been president of the 

International Harvester Company; Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri, Secretary of Agriculture; Carl Williams, of Oklahoma, agricultural editor 

and former president of the cotton growers’ and wheat growers’ associations; Christopher Christensen, and Charles C. Teague, former 
president of California fruit growers’ and walnut growers’ codperative associations. 


lost their hay crop; but intense heat and protracted 
drouth in July and early August was harmful to the 
growing corn beyond the possibility of more than a 
fractional crop. The plight of eastern dairy farmers 
and of general farming in Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and other states, had become exceedingly 
serious by the first of August—with pastures dried 
up, cornfields blighted, wells and springs failing, and 
livestock suffering for water and food. 


THIS SITUATION CONSTITUTED an 
emergency to be considered from the 
public standpoint. A drouth is less 
sudden in its disastrous effects than 
a devastating flood; but it may prove equally a 
calamity, requiring state and federal recognition. On 
August 14, President Hoover conferred with eleven 
governors of states most seriously affected by the 
drought, in an all-day session at the White House. For 
more than a week before that meeting the Govern- 
ment had been making a detailed survey of the situa- 
tion, studying what measures of assistance could be 
undertaken. The Farm Board and the Agricultural 
Department are alert, intelligent, and well organized, 
and they will do what they can to help the farmers 
to save their livestock, and to tide over the most dis- 
astrous season encountered for several decades. 


Mr. Hoover 
Takes 
Steps 


PLAIN WORDS NEED arouse no resent- 
ment. Regular readers of this peri- 
odical know that its sympathies are 
nationwide, and that it cares quite as 
much for the best interests of Kansas and Oklahoma 
as for. those of any eastern state. All Americans 
should be proud of the people of the West and South- 
west, as they build great states upon a basis of old 


Good Sense © 
Versus 
Bunkum 


traditions and principles, with new methods and ap- 
plications. These states have widely varied resources, 
and will in due time curb their tendency to speculate 
in wheat, in oil and in some other commodities. In 
short, they will settle down to a better-adjusted eco- 
nomic scheme. Intelligence and enthusiasm—an in- 
vincible belief in the country and its great future— 
have made the United States foremost among all na- 
tions. But they have also been responsible for many 
local and general cycles of over-stimulation and con- 
sequent reaction. Our troubles have been increased 
by foolish and ignorant policies. Instead of fighting 
trusts and combinations, we should have demanded 
bigger and yet bigger business organizations, and 
brought them under regulation. Wheat, cattle, cot- 
ton, and many other things could be made profitable 
for the farmer in this way, and perhaps in no other. 
Let the western farmers repudiate political bunkum, 
and use their own good brains. 


Russia Is TRYING the extreme plan of 
direct government production and 
monopoly. Germany, England, and 
France are capitalistic, but not misled 
by the foolishness of Sherman anti-trust laws. They 
encourage large combinations, and do not treat busi- 
ness leadership as an impropriety or a cause of harm 
and injury. But they seek to keep governmental and 
business policies in accord with each other, for the 
good of the country at large. Russia has a right to try 
her socialistic system, and to push her five-year eco- 
nomic program, if she abstains from interfering with 
opinion and politics in other countries. We have wit- 
nessed, this summer, certain movements to increase 
Russian exports to the United States, met by counter 
movements to hold up Russian commodities at our 
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ports. Large quantities of pulp-wood were arriving 
under contract, but it was claimed that the Russian 
Government had used convict labor to cut and handle 
this forest product. Hearings led to the conclusion 
that there was at least some doubt on this point, and 
restrictions were modified. 


THERE IS NOTHING like hard times to 
revive the spirits of demagogues. In 
forty-eight states and in three hun- 


Open Season 
for 
Demagogues 


tricts of this broad country, it is now open season for 
the ancient order of calamity-howlers and _ political 
quacks. It is a recognized phenomenon, not limited 
to the United States, that when other trades languish 
the trade of politics flourishes. Great Britain is no- 
torious for its practice of political agitation in the face 
of business depression. Our Canadian neighbors also 
take to the hustings to fight the Government, when 
dreams of sudden wealth and great prosperity have 
not been fully realized. It may, however, be said of 
the Canadians that they are not so gullible as some 
people in this land of freedom. They do not waste as 
much time listening to the political medicine-men and 
rain-makers as we are wont to do on this side of the 
international boundary. To test the country’s state 
of mind, the Liberal: government of Premier Mac- 
kenzie King dissolved the Sixteenth Canadian Parlia- 
ment on May 30, and a general election was ordered 
to be held on July 28. Eight weeks were sufficient 
for Canada’s campaign; with primaries and all, we 
take two or three times as long. 


A GENERAL ELECTION in Canada means 
the choice of 245 members of a House 
of Commons, and nothing else. The 
term is for five years, unless an elec- 
tion is ordered in the interval. No chief executive is 
chosen in Canada, as in this country, because a Gov- 
ernor General representing the British Crown is ap- 
pointed in England and sent to Ottawa as head of 
the government. There is a Canadian Senate of 96 
members, but these are not elected. They are ap- 
pointed for life, the Governor General filling vacan- 
cies as they occur. As a working concern, the Do- 
minion government is in the hands of the House of 
Commons. .The majority party supports a Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet, on the English system. The 
Governor General exercises no arbitrary power, but 
acts on advice of the Premier. The recent election, 
therefore, was confined to the selection of members of 
the House of Commons, in the districts formed by the 
provinces under their respective apportionments. It 
may interest our readers to know that the provinces 
have representation as follows: Ontario 82, Quebec 
65, Nova Scotia 14, New Brunswick 11, Prince Ed- 
ward Island 4, Manitoba 17, Saskatchewan 21, Al- 
berta 16, British Columbia 14, and Yukon 1. The two 
principal parties are the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives. The Liberals, with Mr. Mackenzie King as 
their leader and as Prime Minister, have been in 
power for practically eight years and a half. An elec- 
tion in 1926 promptly restored them to the control 
that for three months they had lost in Parliament. 


Canada's 
Recent 
Election 


dred and forty-five Congressional dis-’ 
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SINCE THE AFFAIRS of Canada, on 
many accounts, are more important to 
us in the United States than those of 
any other country, we should know 
something of the issues involved in the recent election, 
and should give attention to whatever changes of 
policy may follow the victory of the Conservatives. 
Mr. King’s party has at no time in all these years had 
a clear working majority. of its own. There were 123 
regular Liberals returned at the general election of 
September 14, 1926, and only 90 Conservatives. But 
there were 32 members of five minor parties ; and sup- 
port from some of these had kept the Liberals in 
office. A short but spirited campaign has now resulted 
in the election of 138 Conservatives, 85 Liberals; and 
20 members of other parties (of whom about half are 
known as “United Farmers of Alberta”). The leader 
of the Conservatives, who becomes Prime Minister, is 
Richard B. Bennett. He made a vigorous speaking 
campaign from one coast to the other. His New 
England ancestors were Loyalists in 1776, and took 
refuge in New Brunswick. He began life as a young 
lawyer in this small maritime province, but soon went 
west and identified himself with the place that is now 
the prosperous city of Calgary in Alberta. There he 
has lived for thirty-three years. We are publishing a 
brief personal sketch of his career on another page. 
He rose steadily in the legal profession, took his place 
in politics, representing his district at Ottawa, and 
succeeded Mr. Meighen three years ago as leader of 
the Conservative minority in Parliament. 


Bennett Wins 
With Conserva- 
tive Majority 


THE LIBERALS WERE HIT harder than 
they had expected to be, but seemed 
almost suspiciously ready to wish Mr. 
Bennett joy in his victory. Since 
governments are expected to help any fellow out of his 
particular kind of scrape, it is extremely hard work to 
run a government when almost everybody asks for the 
helping hand. Mackenzie King had been wrestling 
with the divergent conditions inside of the anomalous 
federation known as the~Dominion of Canada. He 
has had to adjust Canada’s position to all the shifts 
and changes in the theory as well as the mechanism of 
that bewildering complex called the British Empire. 
He has had to consider the moods and vagaries of the 
United States Senate. Further than that, he has been 
engaged in providing what seamen call “anchors to 
windward.” To change the simile, he was outfitting 
the Canadian ship for service under its own flag. 
Many Canadians had felt it irksome not to belong to a 
real country, like other people. They did not exactly 
enjoy being subjects of a British monarch, with a 
political status decidedly inferior to that of his sub- 
jects who happened to reside in the United Kingdom. 
But all that is changed ; for Mackenzie King has given 
Canada a place of its own in the family of nations. 


Relief for 
Weary 
Liberals 


AT THE END of the American Civil 
War the separate provinces were 
united under an act passed by the 
British Parliament. The new Cana- 
dian government was then given jurisdiction over the 
unsettled areas of the West that had been ruled by the 
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Hudson Bay Fur Company. The Province of Quebec, 
which England had taken away from France a few 
years before our Revolution, is in race, language, re- 
ligion, and many other matters of tradition and cus- 
tom more French than France. The Province of On- 
tario on the other hand remains as British, in racial 
origins and in many characteristics, as the white 
people of Virginia and North Carolina. For reasons 
affecting their sentiments as a race, the French people 
of Quebec had been led to support the Liberals; and 
to this fact Mackenzie King owed his continuance in 
power. The great delegation from that Province was 
almost solidly Liberal. But in the election of July 
the Quebec districts chose 37 Liberals, and 25 Con- 
servatives, with 1 Independent. -In Ontario the Lib- 
erals elected 22 members, and the Conservatives 59. 
In Manitoba the Liberals secured only one seat, the 
Conservatives winning eleven, while three were carried 
by a separate party called Liberal-Progressive, and 
two by the Labor party. In Saskatchewan alone of all 
the provinces were the Liberals in a majority. The 
United Farmers carried nine districts in Alberta, the 
Conservatives four and Liberals three. American in- 
fluence is strongest in these new farming provinces. 


More THAN ONCE we have expressed 


AStatesman, the view in this periodical that the 
of Our Own ld we . Commins ; 1 
Continent world position of Canada is pivotal, 


with Mackenzie King a statesman of 
the first rank. He has had no superior—perhaps no 
equal—during the past decade among all the political 
leaders within the realms that make up what our 
English friends (fumbling somewhat in their effort to 
find a name for a novelty) have chosen to call the 
“British Commonwealth of Nations.” In his make-up 
are found some of the best qualities of three British 
Premiers and present-day party leaders, Baldwin, 
MacDonald, and Lloyd George. He is better trained 
in economics and history than any one of these three, 
and also has a broader understanding of the world at 
large. While showing infinite tact in keeping the use- 
ful reputation at London of being a “good imperial- 


ist,” he has always been aware that Canada is an 


American country. In the swift evolution of Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia from the colonial status 
to that of independent sovereignties, he has been the 
foremost leader. He has established Canadian lega- 
tions in Japan and France as well as in this country, 
and he has given Canada a position of influence at 
Geneva. He has been fully aware of the motives and 
methods of the new imperialistic school in England. 


THE LEADERS of that school, like Lord 


ba — Beaverbrook,. know (as many Eng- 
Ps cea lishmen do not) that the Great War 


though more or less noiselessly. They propose there- 
fore to build a new commercial empire, with tradition 
and sentiment contributing about 50 per cent., and 
with trade agreements and sea-power counting for 
most of the other half. Canada, recently, has been 
producing every year almost four hundred million 
bushels of wheat for export, and England furnishes 
the best single market. Mackenzie King has given 
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shattered Britain’s political empire— - 








































HON. RICHARD B. BENNETT, CANADA'S NEW PREMIER 


Victory by the Conservative party has placed the reins of govern- 
ment in the hands of this lawyer-statesman from the far West. 


tariff preference, in five or six hundred articles (out of 
a total twice as large), to imports from Great Britain, 
in order to hold assurance of a preferred place, in re- 
turn, for Canada’s products. At the same time, he 
has been aware that Canada must continue to have her 
largest financial and trade relations with her neigh- 
bors in the United States. On the passage of the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff, the principal object of which 
was to advance tariff rates on farm products, Mac- 
kenzie King naturally announced a list of precisely 
corresponding rates. This simply means that Cana- 
dians now pay the same duty on eggs laid by American 
hens as Americans pay on eggs laid by Canadian hens. 
Seventeen out of eighteen of these new countervail- 
ing rates are agricultural, cast-iron pipe being the one 
exception. In the new budget prepared by Finance 
Minister Dunning, which took effect in May, Canada 
admits fruits and vegetables from the British West 
Indies free of all duty, while our citrus fruits from 
Florida and Porto Rico must pay their way. These 
things are in line with the inter-imperial program. 


AT THE END of September the Im- 


se _ perial Conference will assemble at 
oe London, with which is associated a 
Conference 


parallel conference on the economic 
interests of the British Empire. Mr. Frank H. 
Simonds in his contribution to our present number, 
discusses the Canadian elections and the economic 
situation in Great Britain, showing how these are re- 
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lated to the questions that will come up in the two 
conferences. Mr. Bennett will take the place at Lon- 
don of the long familiar and always welcome Mac- 
kenzie King. As Mr. Simonds remarks, the Canadian 
Liberals—regarded as traditionally friendly to the 
United States—had somehow found themselves cham- 
pions of the Empire trade policy, while the Conserva- 
tives, who had been considered the most loyal of Brit- 
ishers, have stood in this election for “Canada first 
and the British Empire afterwards.” They will bar- 
gain on both sides of the Atlantic, and will not give 
real money for a seat at anybody’s poker table. Mr. 
Snowden, the economic authority of the Labor Cabi- 
net, has never been an imperialist, whether of the 
political or the commercial variety, and knows that 
the Beaverbrook empire is mainly bunkum. Mr. 
Thomas, who speaks delightfully on his feet but is 
averse to facts and figures, is now Colonial Minister ; 
and his head seems to be swimming a little with un- 
accustomed visions of Briton’s imperial grandeur. His 
is the zeal of the proselyte. You cannot run an Em- 
pire office without finding yourself an imperialist! 


UnrortunaATELY for the great Beaver- 
brook project, the facts of world 
trade are not easily changed by 
appeals to pride or prejudice; and 
the empire scheme is statistically too far “in the red.” 
Meanwhile, American tariff-makers should not be so 
false to their early training at home and in Sunday 
School as to forget about the young man who sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. The Canadians 
have been buying many hundreds of millions worth of 
our industrial products every year. It would be to our 
distinct advantage in every way to offer them com- 
plete free trade, or as much of it as they would like. 
But not satisfied with already existing high rates 
against their farm products, we have shoved them up 
still higher. This naturally irritates them, and makes 
them feel like showing us a thing or two. We have 
seemed to the Canadians to be taking their market 
for granted. They have been spending about five 
times as much in the United States as in England. 
With our American experts teaching the English the 
rudiments of mass production, it is proposed to divert 
a considerable part of the Canadian trade. The silly 
butter-and-egg folk on our side of the national boun- 
dary have overreached themselves. They will make 
nothing at all out of their new tariff rates. On the 
contrary they will lose; because the new tariff will 
hurt (at least to some extent) the purchasing power 
of our own industrial centers, which is all that our 
farmers have to rely upon. The real problem is 
unemployment. The situation has been growing 
steadily worse in England, where for more than a hun- 
dred years their prosperity has depended upon the 
import of food and raw materials cheaply bought, and 
the export of manufactured articles profitably sold. If 
British industry can now take away part of our trade 
with Canada, unemployment will be somewhat dimin- 
ished in Birmingham, Sheffield, and Manchester. But, 
by just so much, unemployment might be increased in 
the manufacturing cities of the United States. The 
purchasing power of the home market should be the 
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first consideration for our farmers. The limiting of 
supply to market requirements, as proposed by Chair- 
man Legge, should also be a cardinal point in co- 
operative farm policy. 


With tHE Farm Boarp under criti- 


ac cism by all the “sons of wild asses,” 
Demonstrates See ° A = 
Sanity there is timeliness in an article upon 


its Chairman, Alexander H. Legge, 
that appears elsewhere in this number. Also in our 
department devoted to the States will be found a 
summary of recent primary elections. In Kansas the 
Republicans, on August 5 showed preferences encour- 
aging to those who like to think that intelligence and 
common sense can be relied upon when put to a fair 
test. Governor Reed, seeking renomination, based 
his campaign largely upon denunciation of the sound 
advice of Chairman Legge and Secretary Hyde. He 
was badly beaten by Frank Haucke, a young war vet- 
eran, farmer, and member of the legislature. Espe- 
cially gratifying to many people throughout the 
United States is the victory of Henry J. Allen, who 
has been serving in the Senate by appointment, and 
who now secures the nomination for the remaining 
part of the term for which Vice-President Curtis had 
been elected. Senator Allen is a convincing speaker, 
and a man who faces issues with courage—at times 
also he has been a local fool-killer. He has at once 
taken rank as a leader in the Senate, and has been one 
of the strongest supporters of the Administration. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, prohibition, tariff, 


— hard times and crop failures must all 
Tariff Board play their part in our elections this fall. 


Mr. Hoover has appreciated the grav- 
ity of the farm situation in the areas affected by heat 
and drouth. One cannot feel quite so deeply con- 
cerned over the grievances of those who complain be- 
cause nature has made their wheat crops too large, as 
over the misfortunes of those whose hay and corn 
crops have been blighted by torrid heat and lack of 
rainfall. The President finally decided to give 
up his western vacation trip in order to supervise re- 
lief measures. He has had much else, moreover, to 
keep him occupied. Among many difficult tasks, the 
setting up of a new Tariff Board proves by no means 
the least. Mr. Hoover has intended to make the 
flexible tariff an instrumentality of great service to 
our business interests and to our foreign trade rela- 
tionships. To this end he has desired to place at the 
head of the Tariff Board a man of outstanding quali- 
ties and influence. But the salary offers no induce- 
ments to such a man, while the job itself promises no 
round of innocent enjoyment. It is, indeed, certain 
enough to expose the incumbent rather to criticism 
than to applause. Behind the scenes at the White 
House we may infer that one man after another has 
made excuses to the President and declined the offer. 
Perhaps in the end Mr. Hoover will promote some 
young man who has brains, courage, and economic 
training, while as yet free from such incumbrances as 
a past reputation to sustain. A man of this type as 
head of the Tariff Board might be launched upon a 
distinguished career. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. HOOVER AT THEIR WEEK-END CAMP IN THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


WE ARE PUBLISHING an article recall- 


peso ing with some detail the circum- 
ane ome “” stances under which the Eighteenth 
Enforcement 


Amendment and the Volstead Act 
came into existence, and thereby imposed upon the 
Federal Government certain duties that have proved 
to be more burdensome than had been expected. No 
one as yet can fairly guess to what extent the prohibi- 
tion question will prove to be a rock of offense in the 
Congressional elections of November. Congress has 
transferred the enforcement unit from the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to that of the Attor- 
ney General. Floods of talk about prohibition, mostly 
on the part of its opponents, are continuing, with little 
sign of abatement. Meanwhile, the Administration 
can have no other policy than that. of a reasonable 
effort to enforce the law, with such means as Congress 
has supplied. The Attorney General and his prohibi- 
tion agents are dealing first with the commercial 
aspects of the liquor business, and are attacking the 
sources of supply rather than the small-fry boot- 
leggers. The codperation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment has helped to suppress smuggling. Other gov- 
ernments will hardly wish to be identified as part- 
ners in a trade so contemptible as rum-running by 
means of ships carrying false papers. If the people of 
the United States do not want prohibition laws, they 
must go to the trouble of repealing them. Otherwise, 
it will be the business of the Government to do what 
it can about enforcement. 


It SHOULD BE REMEMBERED that social 


se and political problems gradually 
aa change their character, as time 


elapses and as people modify their 
habits and customs. At least, the proportions are al- 
tered, so that what might have seemed a necessary 
policy at one time proves not to be best after a flight 
of years. The American people as a whole wish to be 
sane, sensible and right-living; but they have abol- 
ished compulsory Sabbatarianism. In the South, they 


will in due time cease to support Fundamentalism in 
their penal codes, and will allow Evolution to be men- 
tioned even in schools. The drink question, in final 
analysis, is one of private conduct. It belongs to indi- 
viduals, homes, schools, churches, trade unions, em- 
ploying concerns like railroads, and so on. The old 
saloon system was maintained largely by brewers and 
distillers, who were forcing.the largest possible sale 
of their wares, somewhat as oil companies encour- 
age or provide filling stations. Evidently the future 
handling of this problem of how to regulate the sale of 
beverages that contain alcohol has yet to be worked 
out on social, economic and scientific lines. The Drys 
are not open-minded; but at least they stand by what 
they believe to be the only permanent solution. The 
Wets are in the less favorable position of people who 
have no solution to propose, but who merely want to 
get rid of national prohibition. 


APPARENTLY, IT WILL be a good while 


oe before this widespread feeling will 
‘i ne bring results. To abolish the national 


laws merely makes room for forty- 
eight different ways of dealing with the liquor busi- 
ness. But many of the leading Wets propose to set 
up an. official liquor business, with Uncle Sam as 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. This, of 
course, will never be adopted. Merely throwing it all 
back upon the states would be far better than an at- 
tempt to operate the Canadian dispensary system as a 
national function. An interesting question to dis- 
cuss is, How many states that had state-wide prohibi- 


. tion before the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted 


would be satisfied to continue the same policy? Health 
authorities, devotees of athletics, labor leaders and 
large employers should steal a march on the Wet and 
Dry politicians, and show us the better way to rid 
human society of.the wreckage and misery caused by 
alcoholism. The Republicans of New Jersey, sup- 
porting Mr. Dwight Morrow for the Senate, have fol- 
lowed this new leader in taking a stand against na- 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER SIGNS THE SENATE RESOLUTION RATIFYING THE NAVAL TREATY 


The United States was the first of five signatories to ratify the treaty. Standing behind the President, from left to right, are: Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson; Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson, Vice-President Charles Curtis, Senator William E. Borah, Senator Claude Swanson, 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis Adams, Senator James E. Watson, and Senator David A. Reed. Messrs. Robinson, Stimson, 


Adams and Reed were members of the American delegation at London. 


Senator Borah is chairman of the Committee on Foreign 


Relations, and Senator Swanson is its ranking Democratic member. 


tional prohibition. In the state of New York also the 
Republicans have veered about until they no longer 
fear to show open approval of ex-Senator Wadsworth’s 
position. New Jersey and New York are plainly anti- 
prohibition, and the Republicans do not propose to 
sacrifice everything for a cause which had never held 
their ardent attachment. But while the Wets seem 
to be gaining political ground, they will not succeed in 
bringing their issue to a focus this year. 


IT IS WELL TO ACCEPT the fact that 


re te personal matters like that of the use 
moni of intoxicating liquors cannot be 
Conference 


settled out of hand. Sober people 
may make regulatory laws, and even think prohibi- 
tion useful. But it is a mistake to suppose that pro- 
hibition in turn will suffice to make sober people. 
Honest people make laws against larceny; but the 
laws alone will not avail to make people honest. The 
Hoover Administration has to do what it can to en- 
force prohibition; but it is much more interested in 
getting at the essential problems of human society in a 
totally different way. Thus it has done nothing more 
significant or more intelligent than the elaborate study 
undertaken last year of the physical, mental and 
moral condition of the children of the United States. 
This might sound like a large and empty generaliza- 
tion, with nothing to support it but glowing words and 
pious wishes. But the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection which will assemble at 
Washington in November will report upon a year of 
definite scientific study and survey, carried on by a 
small army of experts working in various groups and 
sub-committees. The chairman of the conference is 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, who 
writes about it for our readers. We have made great 
advances in our knowledge of the things necessary to 


bring about better average conditions of life for the 
rising generation. And the medical profession, the 
educators and the health departments of cities are do- 
ing much to give effect to this better knowledge of 
things essential for the well-being of infancy and 
childhood. President Hoover has felt that we have 
reached a favorable time for so complete a survey that 
we may know just where we stand as regards the 
effective application of remedies. pa 


Ir THE SENATORS who were kept at 


— ~~ Washington in special session to dis- 
Ratified pose of the Naval Treaty were glad 


to adjourn and escape from the un- 
usual heat of the Potomac Valley, the American pub- 
lic was not less relieved at the thought of silence in 
the Senate chamber. Somebody a hundred years 
from now will run through the Congressional Record 
for the first two sessions of the present Congress and 
he will wonder at the patience of the American people. 
He may also turn to the bound volumes of this peri- 
odical and find an article that appears in our present 
number entitled “Dictators or Democrats.” After 
days spent in examining the reports of Senate debates, 
he will understand better the so-called reaction that 
has resulted in contemporary dictatorships in several 
European countries. It is vaguely remembered that 
the Senate actually voted on the Naval Treaty, and 
passed it before adjourning on July 22. The vote was 
59 to9. During the following week the British Parlia- 
ment ratified the treaty and King George gave his 
assent. With this emphatic victory for Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. MacDonald, the other countries were ready 
to take like favorable action. Meanwhile, readers 
will be glad to forget the naval question for a brief 
interval. The treaty marks another step, although not 
a long stride, in the direction of disarmament. 

















THE UNITED STATES 


July 

18.. Tue Present requests rigid economy in Federal ex- 
penditures, to offset a marked revenue reduction due 
to hard times. The Government program of expendi- 
ture for the current fiscal year is $209,000,000 more 
than last year. 


19... Preswent Hoover sends to the Senate a list of nomi- 
nations for high government posts. It includes: Nich- 
olas Roosevelt of New York as Vice-Governor of the 
Philippines; William M. Jardine of Kansas, former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, as minister to Egypt; Brigadier 
General Frank T. Hines of Utah, director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, as Administrator of Veterans’ affairs 
in the consolidation of those activities; and A. Pendle- 
ton Strother of Virginia as Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for the District of Virginia. Three members of 
the Power Commission also are appointed by the 
President. They are Claude L. Draper of Wyoming, 
Ralph B. Williamson of Washington, and Marcel Gar- 
saud of Louisiana. 


25.. AN AGREEMENT pertaining to the Mexican foreign debt 
and national railways is signed by the Mexican Finance 
Minister, De Oca, and by Thomas Lamont of J. P. 
Morgan and Co. Back interest will be cut, the railways 
will be reorganized, and interest payments will be 
resumed in 1931. The Mexican debt totals $275,302,000. 


27... Proutsirion leaders representing religious and secular 
organizations announce a consolidated drive to offset 
the “defection” of Dwight Morrow, who has come 
out as a Wet in winning the New Jersey Republican 


The British dirigible 
R-100, safe at her 
mooring mast near 
Montreal after her 
recent maiden voy- 
age from England. 


HISTORY 
in the 
MAKING 


From July 14 
to August 11, 1930 


primary for Senator. Henry Ford and Senator Borah 
are reported to be backing the movement. 


30.. Five American sailors are wounded by Chinese Com- 
munists who attack the gunboat Palos near Changsha 
on the Yangtse River. The Reds are attacking the 
Nanking nationalist government from the South while 
it forms a revolt in the North. 


Amos W. Wooncock, new prohibition director under 
the Department of Justice, announces that he will 
weld his army of 2700 operatives into the “best trained 
body of detectives in the world.” He will set up 
compulsory schools for dry agents. Big offenders 
rather than small game will be his aim. 


August 
5.. THe American population is set at 122,728,873 by the 
new state totals. This is an increase of sixteen per 
cent. since the 1920 census. New York is first with 
12,609,555; Pennsylvania second with 9,638,099. 


Tue PRESIDENT announces that Major General Douglas 
MacArthur will succeed General Charles P. Summer- 
all as Army chief-of-staff on November 20. Mac- 
Arthur has been serving as commander of the Philip- 
pine Department. Brigadier General Ben H. Fuller 
is announced as commandant of the Marine Corps. 


7.. SENATOR Simeon D. Fess of Ohio succeeds Claudius H. 
Huston as chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Robert H. Lucas, Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner, is appointed executive director. This ends a 
long dispute as to Republican party leadership. Coming 
Congressional elections forced the reorganization. 
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ABROAD 


July 


|}... Premier André Tardieu of France closes the Parlia- 


iS.. 


6... 


rs 


25 6 


28 ss 


ae. 


ment session until November. Violent turmoil marks 
the final meeting, as it had many previous ones. The 
Opposition, led by the Communists, with the Socialists 
and Radicals following, protests the closing. The 
Premier, however, wins a vote of confidence in his 
government. 


SEVENTEEN are killed and 400 wounded in a riot be- 
tween Egyptian nationalists aud police at Alexandria. 
Foreign residents suffer, but the British garrison is 
not called out. 


Tre GERMAN Government levies $115,000,000 in fresh 
taxes, although the Reichstag defeats the measure, 
256-204. This is done under Article 48 of the consti- 
tution, whereby the President may temporarily gov- 
ern if he considers public safety endangered. 


Two Britis battleships are ordered to Alexandria, 


Egypt, following the riots; and Sir Percy Loraine, 


British High Commissioner, warns the Egyptians that 
order must be maintained. 


Tue ReIcustaG rejects Chancellor Bruening’s finance 
decrees, is dissolved. There will be new elections on 
September 14. The budget is enacted under Article 48. 


Ecyptian police kill six and wound 250 in Cairo riot- 
ing; there is also trouble in Port Said. 


Spain and New Zealand increase tariff rates which will 
affect products made in this country. Spain’s rates are 
on luxuries, notably automobiles. New Zealand is 
showing a preference for British goods and a corre- 
sponding tariff against America. 


Ex-PreMIeR WatpemarAsS of Lithuania, a worry to 
the League of Nations because of his anti-Polish 
activities, is exiled by his countrymen for one year. 
He had been virtual dictator, falling from power a 
year ago. 


Sixty THOUSAND strike in northern France against the 
new social insurance laws. Old age, accident, and 
sickness premiums equal eight per cent. of wages, and 
workers demand an equivalent raise as compensation. 


Tue LiperAL pro-American government of Premier 
Mackenzie King, in power in Canada for nine years, is 
defeated in a general election, largely because of hard 
times. R. B. Bennett, Tory leader and British loyalist, 
becomes premier on an anti-American tariff platform. 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


July 


14.. 


« 


GERMANY approves the Briand plan for a social and 
economic union of Europe, sent by the French Foreign 
Minister to twenty-six members of the League of 
Nations. But she stresses the admission of Soviet 
Russia and Nationalist Turkey, who were uninvited; 
demands disarmament, which France opposes; and 
bids for modification of certain Versailles Treaty 
terms. Italy had previously denounced the Briand plan 
as a scheme to advance French interests. 


. “NEITHER necessary nor desirable” is the British ver- 


dict in reply to Briand. The British fear that a united 
Europe would conflict with the League of Nations, 
and arouse distrust on the other continents. Also 
the British Empire has special non-European interests 
of its own. 


Tue IrtsH Free State is in mild agreement with the 
plan but stresses close ties of friendship with the 
United States and with Australia. Several nations 
had wished the Union to be directed against the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but Spain stresses her close relation- 
ship to South America. The remainder of the invited 
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states have expressed unenthusiastic approval, and 
details will be discussed in September at Geneva. 
Switzerland herself replies doubtfully, and last of all. 


SOVIET PULPWOOD 


July 


28.. 


Fo Pe 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Seymour Low- 
man refuses to permit two Soviet ships to unload their 
cargoes of Russian pulpwood at New York, having 
previously banned a similar cargo at Poughkeepsie. 


THE PRESIDENT declares that the pulpwood embargo is 
not caused by political disputes with the Soviets, but 
because the pulpwood is the product of Russian con- 
vict labor. Convict products are barred by American 
law to protect American industry from unfair com- 
petition. Shipping men declare the embargo to be 
ruinous. 


August 


| .. SecreTary Lowman revokes the embargo on Russian 


ae 


pulpwood, since evidence does not conclusively prove 
that convict labor is employed in its production. 
Eighty cargoes en route to American ports are af- 
fected by the decision. The new Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bars foreign products of convict origin. 


SEcRETARY MELLON orders an investigation to deter- 
mine whether Russian goods on the American market 
are actually produced by convicts. 


NAVIES 


July 


4... 


1S. 


9... 


ee 


ae «* 


24.. 


a 


THE PRESIDENT agrees to a bipartisan program to speed 
Senatorial ratification of the London Naval Treaty. 
The program includes a stand against reservations, 
agreement by pro-Treaty Senators to work six hours a 
day for ratification, and an agreement by the Presi- 
dent to withhold all nominations, giving the Senate 
full time for Treaty work. 


IraLy accepts a French offer for a naval holiday dur- 
ing the rest of 1930. Franco-Italian naval differences 
will be discussed at Geneva in September. Italy had 
expected to start work on twenty-nine new warships 
before the end of the year. 


THE ORIGINAL American proposals at the London Con- 
ference, marked “Secret,” are laid before the Senate 
at its request and found to contain nothing new. 


THE SENATE passes the text of the Naval Treaty article 
by article, and receives a formal resolution of ratifi- 
cation from Senator Borah, head of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Fourteen reservations, however, 
are still open to individual debate. 


THE SENATE ratifies the Naval Treaty, 58-9, after a 
sharp dispute, and adjourns its special session. The 
Treaty is unimpaired by reservations, but thirteen pro- 
posed ones are defeated as Big Navy and Pro-Treaty 
Senators battle to the end against it. The United States 
is the first Conference power to ratify. 


THE PRESIDENT signs the Treaty ratification, calling it 
“a great accomplishment in international relations.” 


Tue BritisH House of Commons passes the Treaty in 
record time on its third and final reading. It must 
now go to the House of Lords for approval. 


Tue House of Lords ratifies the Treaty by passing a 
bill in support of its terms. There is no vote taken. 


August 
| .. Kune Georce gives his royal assent to the Treaty in a 


brilliant ceremony at the House of Lords. He is away, 
but five commissioners represent him. This concludes 
English ratification. The Japanese Privy Council is 
still considering the Treaty through a committee of 
ten. Their admirals oppose it. 
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2.. Tue Navy Department announces that the American 
battleships Utah, Florida, and Wyoming will be re- 
tired from the navy by October 1, without awaiting 
Japanese Treaty ratification. The retirement, coming 
a year earlier than necessary under the Treaty terms, 
will save $4,000,000. The Key West, Florida, navy 
yard will also be closed to promote economy. 


FLYING 
July 
21... Viscountess Epnam, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
Sir Edward Ward, and Mrs. Henrik Loeffler, promi- 
nent in English society, with two pilots, are killed 
when their airplane crashes at Meopham, Kent. They 
were returning from France. 


29 .. R-100, a British airship of Zeppelin type, leaves Card- 
ington, England, for Montreal, Canada, on her first 
transatlantic trip. She cariies 44 persons, under 
command of Squadron Leader R. S. Booth. 


August 

| .. THE R-100 docks safely at the St. Hubert airport, Mon- 
treal, with both fin stabilizers badly damaged. Her 
time was 78 hours, 51 minutes. Caught in a cyclonic 
storm, she was hurled upward 2500 feet in half a 
minute. She is the fourth airship to cross the At- 
lantic, and plans a tour of Canada when her damage 
is repaired. 


2.. Tue Britisu Air Ministry forbids the R-100 from fly- 
ing to Lakewood, N. J., for repairs at the Naval Air 
station. It is contended that American aid would ruin 
a successful “100 per cent. British” trip. 


3.. THE MONOPLANE City of New York, which left New 
York on an intended trip around the world, is broken 
up in taking off from Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, 
en route for Ireland. Pilots Means and Brown were 
uninjured. 


6.. Caprain Frank Hawks pilots a monoplane from New 
York to Los Angeles in 14 hours, 50 minutes, averaging 
179 miles per hour. This is a transcontinental record. 
He makes five stops for fuel. 


DISASTERS 

July 

23.. TuirTy-FIvE inhabitants of Coblenz, Germany, are 
drowned by the collapse of a bridge during a celebra- 
tion of the recent French evacuation. The accident 
occurs as the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein is undergoing 
festive illumination. President Hindenburg, visiting 
the Rhineland celebrations, cancels his trip on hearing 
the sad news. : 


A TERRIFIC earthquake wrecks south central Italy, 
causing untold property damage and considerable loss 
of life. The affected areas stretch from Naples on the 
Mediterranean to Foggia on the Adriatic. Their pop- 
ulation is 4,000,000. Relief work is being organized 
with great difficulty. 


24... Two ADDITIONAL quakes add to the confusion in Italy. 
Nearly 4,000 are reported dead, and a million are 
rendered homeless. Mussolini speeds relief, with air- 
planes guiding the rescue work. 


25... Kine Victor Emanuel reaches the stricken zone to 
lead the relief work. Five mild quakes are felt, but 
there is no fresh damage. It is announced that no 
Americans are harmed. 


August 

6.. A DRY summer causes extreme drought in the agri- 
cultural districts of Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Mon- 
tana, Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, endangering crops 
and live stock—and ‘threatening ‘to become a national 
menace. The President promises Federal relief. 


8 .. THe Present summons the Governors of the twelve 
afflicted states to confer with him at the White House 
regarding drought relief measures. The Red Cross or- 
ganization is asked to codperate, and the railways are 
applying to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
emergency rate reductions. 


11... THe Rep Cross organization reports to the President 
that epidemics are appearing in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Virginia as a result of the drought. Railroads will 
assist with cut-rate relief transportation. The corn 
crop is the smallest since 1901. 


DIED 
July 


15... Rupotpn Scui~pKraut, 65. Veteran Yiddish stage and 
screen star, and father of the famous Joseph Schild- 
kraut, also an actor. Born in Istambul, he came to’ 
America in 1910. 


15.. Leopotp Aver, 85. Outstanding violinist, famous 
teacher of Mischa Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, Jascha 
Heifetz, and others. Born in Hungary, he became a 
friend of the famous composer-pianist, Anton Rubin- 
stein, then director of the Imperial Conservatory of 
St. Petersburg. In 1918 he came to New York City; 
and in 1926, at the age of 81, he became an American. 


16.. James Martuew Lyncu, 63. For fifteen years presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union. He 
led that body in its successful fight for the eight-hour 
day, and the forty-eight hour week. He was also 
New York State Commissioner of Labor. 


17.. Juan Luts Sanruentes. President of Chile during the 
World War, when he stood for strict neutrality, and a 
supporter of the League of Nations. He was also Sec- 
retary of Finance and Minister of Justice, 1901-1903. 


20.. Encar Raymonp Kisss, 54. Congressman from the six- 
teenth Pennsylvania district and chairman of the 
House Committee on Insular Affairs. He was in Con- 
gress seventeen years, and before that in the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives. 


22... Dr. Wa.LTeR M. Brickner, 54. Editor of the American 
Journal of Surgery for twenty-two years. He was 
an important surgeon, and a World War veteran. 


23 .. GLtenn Hammonp Curtiss, 52. Pioneer aviator. He did 
137 m.p.h. on a motorcycle in 1906, then entered avia- 
tion through Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. He was the 
Wright Brothers’ cordial foe in the early days of flying. 


27 .. GENERAL Irvine Hate, 69. Founder of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and credited with the highest standing 
ever made at West Point. He became Brigadier at 37. 


August 
4.. Srecrriep Wacner, 61. Son of the composer Richard 
Wagner and promoter of the famous Bayreuth Music 
Festivals. He composed thirteen operas himself, 
though trained as an architect. 


7.. James D. Puetan, 69. Former Democratic Senator 
from California. Three times Mayor of San Francisco, 
and an untiring enemy of Japanese immigration. 
Under Woodrow Wilson, he briefly served on State 
Department missions abroad. 


8... GeNeRAL WatrTerR Rernuarvt, 58. Former Prussian War 
Minister, and first commander-in-chief of the reorgan- 
ized German Reichswehr after the War. He demob- 
ilized the returning troops in 1918, and was a ruthless 
suppressor of anti-republican revolts. 


I]... Mason Genera CHartes T. MENoHER, 68. Wartime 
Commander of the Rainbow Division in France, and 
former chief of the Army Air Corps. Quarreled with 
Colonel William Mitchell, his assistant, in 1919, over 
flying policies; and later headed the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. He was a Spanish War veteran. 
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"| AM SETTLING THE OVERPRODUCTION QUESTION" JUMPING ON A CRIPPLE, OF COURSE 
By Kirby, in the New York World By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
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THE BIGGEST LOAFER OF THEM ALL 
By Darling, in the Des Moines Register 
















By Bishop, in the St. Louis Star 
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LOOKS AS IF THE FARM BOARD. NEEDED SAVING 
By Morris, in the Kansas City Ster 


FREIGHT RATES TO THE RESCUE 


By Warren, in the Cleveland News 
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WHAT THE HEAVYWEIGHT STATESMEN AND ECONOMISTS COULDN'T DO 


By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune 
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PRIMING THE BUSINESS PUMP 
By Kuhn, in the Indianapolis News 





WILL THE ELEPHANT BALK? 
By Talburt, in the New York Telegram 
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IS HE ON THE RIGHT ROAD? 


By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 


WE MUST PULL HIM THROUGH 
By Evans, in the Columbus Dispatch 
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CAN'T KEEP POLITICS OUT OF THE MACHINERY 
By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune, © 1930 


AMERICAN LABOR EMBRACES COMMUNISM, AND HOW! 


By Morris, in the Brooklyn Citizen 
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FRANCE AND ITALY GROW BOMBS 
The Franco-ltalian armament crop is a heavy one this season. Let us 
hope they don't start exporting shells and grenades to one another. 





From, Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 

















SIEGFRIED SLAYS THE "SAX" 
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STILL ON TOP 


Despite Wall Street 
crashes, unemployment, and 
business depression, Europe 
still concedes to America 
unquestioned financial su- 
premacy. The new tariff 
is regarded with hatred, 
but with awe. 


From Guerin Meschino 
(Milan, Italy) 


Dr. Frick of Thuringia has banned Negro jazz orchestras, 
while extolling ancient Teuton heroes. 


From Wahre Jakob (Berlin) 


WHO FREED THE 
RHINELAND? 


Statue of the late Dr. 
Stresemann: "They call me 
the great Liberator in Ger- 
many, but Briand of France 
should get the credit." 
From Le Rire_ (Paris) 
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WHEN PRINCELETS GO FLYING THE LAST STITCH 
Little Otto Hapsburg is taking flying lessons. Will the exile and | Uncle Sam has left Europe very little since the World War. Now, 
his mamma soar back to Hungary's throne as Carol did to Rumania's? with his new high tariff, he demands her last stitch. 
From Goetz von Berlichingen (Vienna, Austria) From // 420 (Florence, Italy) 


Uncle Sam, it seems, is not exactly popular in transatlantic cirsles. If prosperous, he is subjected to envy; if needy, he receives malicious 
gibes. His tariff is the last straw. Young Otto, son of the late Kaiser Karl, is expected almost daily to make a surprise bid for the 
empty Hungarian throne. His widowed mother has been his trainer. 








































































ON TO PARIS! HE SITS ON HIGH 


French Marianne: "Well, did you leave the Germans friendly?" Uncle Sam: "The nations and the workers of the world may hate 
Returned Poilu: "Oh yes. They even promised to return our visit.” me. but they stand in awe of my mighty power. | am satisfied." 
From J! 420 (Florence, Italy) From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 



















Alexander H. 

Legge, Chairman 

of the Farm Re- 
lief Board. 


Mr. Legge Talks on Farm Relief 


By WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


cc 

Accor WILL NoT be profitable until or- 
ganization enables the farmer to adjust 
his output to the potential market requirements.” That 
is the keynote of the message sent to the American 
public by Chairman Alexander Legge of the Federal 
Farm Board, when I interviewed him in his office at 
Washington. He was seated when I entered. Even 
then I could see he was a big man, but I did not know 
I was meeting a giant until he rose to his full height 
of at least six feet three, and extended his brawny hand 
in friendly greeting. After he had asked me to be 
seated he looked at me a moment with those keen gray 

eyes of his, as if sizing me up, and then began: 

“So you want an account of my stewardship for the 
first year as chairman of the Federal Farm Board.” 
He hesitated a moment, and then continued: “I take it 
you want an account that a layman will understand. 
Technical reports make dull reading, except for a farm 
analyst. My work has been an attempt to improve the 
condition of the farmer. 

“Suppose we divide the agricultural question into 
two parts: What is the matter with the farmer? and 
What can be done to cure his ills?”- The chairman 
pressed a button and almost immediately a clean-cut 
young man entered the room. His chief spoke to him 
in the most businesslike manner: “This reporter from 
the Review or REvIEws wants an account of my stew- 
ardship, and I wish you would stay in here to prompt 
me regarding the facts.” It proved to be a useless pre- 
caution, for Chairman Legge had all the facts at his 
fingertips. He looked at me, as much as'to say: “Where 
did I leave off?” Sol suggested: “You said you would 
discuss the ills of the farmer and how to cure them.” 

“Oh yes, that’s right, let’s take them in that order. 


The principal: tzouble with the farmer is that it costs 
him more to produce his commodity than he gets for 
it. But before we enter into ‘that: question, let me an- 
swer some of my critics. ‘'There Nave been two kinds 
of critics. One says that we have sunk many million 
dollars of the government’s money in an unsound eco- 
nomic effort to save the farmer. The other says that 
the Federal Farm Board’s work is socialistic. It is 
government price-fixing; putting the government into 
business; and interfering with normal trade. 

“The answer to these attacks is the Federal Farm 
Board has lost a comparatively small amount in pro- 
portion to the great help which it has given the farmer 
and even that is not completely lost. We have care- 
fully seen to it that the Stabilizing Corporation and the 
national codperatives were organized on a sound finan- 
cial basis before we lent them a dollar. Furthermore, a 
large proportion of the money with which they have 
operated has been obtained from commercial banks. 
They may need assistance for a time on account of the 
world-wide depression and the present low price of 
farm products, but they will be able to care for them- 
selves in the future and pay back every dollar they 
owe the Government.” 

The chairman smiled broadly as he added: “I no- 
tice that the people who howl the loudest are not the 
heaviest taxpayers.” After waiting for that to sink in, 
he continued: “The second answer is they are criticiz- 
ing the wrong government agency. The Farm Board 
has done exactly what it was ordered to do by the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. If codperative marketing 
is socialistic—which it is not—then blame Congress, not 
the Federal Farm Board. Incidentally, I have not 


heard of these fault-finders objecting when the Gov- 
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ernment aided the manufacturers, bankers, railroads, 
and the shipping industry. If it is anarchy for the 
Government to lend money to the farmers in order to 
put them on an economic equality with other indus- 
tries, then you will have to blame the Congress for 
that, too; for such were its specific directions to the 
Federal Farm Board. See here! Read Section 7a of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act.” 

He handed me a copy, and pointed out the section. It 
read: “Upon application by a codperative association 
the Board is authorized to make loans to it from the 
revolving funds,” etc. 

Then the chairman continued: “Incidentally, this re- 
volving fund was the $500,000,000 which Congress ap- 
propriated for that purpose.” After a moment’s hesita- 
tion the chairman added earnestly: “Now do not make 
it appear that I am offering an alibi. I believe the 
Agricultural Marketing Act is sound, and will relieve 
the desperate condition of the farmer in normal times.” 


[= INTERVIEW was going along swimmingly. As 
he paused I interjected: “What is the real 
cause of this desperate condition, Mr. Chairman?” 

“There are several causes. The chief one is that 
you cannot successfully buck the law of supply and 
demand. You may override it for a time with emer- 
gency measures, but in the long run it will assert itself. 
The real difficulty goes back to the World War. We 
were encouraged to increase our acreage that we might 
feed our Allies. In patriotic response the farmers 
planted every available acre with food products, be- 
cause the man power of our Allies was too busy fight- 
ing to raise crops. Now they raise their own food 
products. The organized American farmer did not re- 
duce his acreage in propertion; consequently there has 
been a large yearly surplus. The surplus is larger this 
year than usuai, because of world-wide depression. 
The people cannot ‘bay farm products if they have not 
the money to pay for them. . 

“China, one of our best ‘ustomers, is in the midst of 
a revolution, or rathér a series of revolutions, which 
scratches her off the list as a possible customer. India 
ordinarily buys an enormous amount of cotton cloth 
from England. England in turn bought the cotton with 
which to make the cloth from us. Now that India is 
boycotting English products, the 
Mother Country purchases much 
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Chairman Legge seemed to be waiting for me to ask 
further questions. So I reminded him: “You prom- 
ised to give me a formula to cure the farmer’s ills.” 

Suddenly sitting erect, galvanized into action, he 
looked sternly at me as if I was responsible for the 
farmer’s ill luck. “That takes us back to the law of 
supply and demand,” he said. “If we produce more 
of a commodity than is needed there is certain to be a 
drop in prices. There are visionaries who think that by 
some occult means export surplus can be sold abroad 
at a low price, without affecting the price level in the 
domestic market. 

“The principal objection to that plan is that it won’t 
work. It won’t work because no farmer is so unselfish 
as to sell his grain at less than the market price in 
order to protect the domestic market. Then, too, most 
of the nations have passed anti-dumping laws that pro- 
hibit the sale of foreign grain at prices lower than it is 
sold in the country where it was raised. 

“Since there is no hope for a foreign market, and no 
possibility of defeating the law of supply and demand, 
it behooves the farmer to face the difficulty resolutely, 
fully determined to overcome it. If it costs the farmer 
more to raise his products than he can sell them for, 
he is doomed to failure. He must either reduce the 
cost of production or increase the sales price.” 

Here I interposed: “Mr. Chairman, how can you re- 
duce cost of production?” 

“By improved machinery, improved seed, and liv- 
ing at home and boarding in the same place. Many 
farmers are too small to buy modern farm machinery, 
and it is extremely difficult to get unorganized farmers 
to buy in coédperation. Improved seed will yield larger 
crops with the same amount of labor and overhead. 
Consequently they will reduce the cost production. 
Unfortunately, our American farmer has been living 
out of tin cans. I know a ranch on which there are 
30,000 cattle, and its owners use evaporated milk. 

“The farmer can reduce the cost of living by grow- 
ing everything he needs. The old-fashioned farmer of 
my father’s day bought only shoes and coffee, and he 
sold enough butter and eggs to supply those necessi- 
ties. He was independent. The modern farmer buys 
most of his supplies from the country store. Some 
actually buy feed for their stock. In a competitive 
market the farmer must cut the 
cost of production.” 





——— 
Cant You bo 


less of our cotton. 

“So, you see, world-wide de- 
pression and political disturbances 
have greatly reduced the demand 
for commodities raised by the 
American farmer. The depression 
works in a vicious circle. The 
manufacturer is forced to lay off 
vast numbers of his help because 
the farmer, formerly one of his 
best customers, has lost his pur- 
chasing power. These unemployed 
workers must curtail their pur- 
chase of farm products, thereby 
further reducing the farmer’s 
market. 

“This is the mechanical age. All 
a worker now has to do is to 
watch the machines. With manual 
labor cut out, the worker does not 
require so much fuel in his boiler; 











SOMETHING ABOUT 
Tay wueat | 
SURPLUS? 


“How do you plan to raise the 
) market price, Mr. Chairman?” I 
asked. ‘ 

“The only way is to cut the sup- 
ply until it does not exceed the 
demand. The farmer must survey 
the market. We will survey it for 
him. He must determine how 
much of his commodity is needed, 
and cut his acreage sufficiently to 
supply only that demand. I have 
already said that there is no pros- 
pect of a foreign market for wheat, 
so I recommend that no calculation 
be made except for domestic con- 
sumption. Suppose the survey 
shows that there is a 20 per cent. 
overproduction of any given com- 
moditiy; then let the farmer cut 
his acreage 20 per cent.” 

“What will the farmer do with 












and the per capita consumption of 
food products is much reduced. 


© 1930, New York Tribune, Inc. 
THE SOWER 


his unused acreage?” I parried. 


“What did he do before the 
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replied: “That is easy. One of 





War?” was the chairman’s re- 
joinder. “He can raise diversified 
crops. Minnesota is an outstand- 
ing example of the advantages of 
mixed farming. There the farm- 
er raises everything he needs for 
the home, and has produce to sell. 

“The farmer can raise cattle, 
hogs, or sheep on his unused 
acreage. Or he can give the land 
a rest, dividing it into small par- 
cels and letting them lie fallow in 
rotation. He can reforest part of 
his acreage. We.ruthlessly de- 
stroyed our timbers years ago. 
The reforestation will make the 
land more valuable for his heirs; 
but reforested land should be 
free from taxation, because it 
will bring no return for many 
years. 
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the best examples is that of the 
vi J; y oe . Florida Citrus Growers. There 
\ “ye were 132 independent shippers, 

ie, en all selling competitively, and they 
had demoralized the entire citrus 
market. The California Fruit 
Growers who had been organized 
for a long time, did not need any 
help; but they petitioned us: ‘For 
goodness sake, get the Florida 
growers settled, for they are up- 
setting the fruit market. We 
gave the Florida growers finan- 
cial backing on condition that 
they would organize coéperatives. 
Now they are forging ahead. 
Maybe you have noticed that you 
pay more for an orange than you 
did.” He chuckled. 

The chairman paused, as if he 














had finished. But I wasn’t. I 





“The farmer can increase the 
price of his product through or- 
ganization. There will be too 
many weak-kneed brothers to 
make the necessary acreage reduction possible in an 
unorganized community. The unorganized farmer will 
say to himself: ‘Since the whole country is cutting its 
acreage, prices will go up, so I’ll plant more and make 
a killing.’ The difficulty in getting codperation among 
unorganized farmers is greatly increased by our mixed 
population, with different ideals and standards of living. 
There is no community interest. Did you know that 
there is a state in the West where thirty different racial 
groups are engaged in wheat raising? 

“The only possible way in which a systematic de- 
crease in acreage planted in foodstuffs can be accom- 
plished is by the formation of local and national co- 
Operative associations. The national associations are 
gradually controlling a sufficient volume of commodity 
products to have an influence in setting the price.” 

I asked Mr. Legge what other advantages the co- 
operatives offered the farmer, to which he replied: 
“They can control distribution. The unorganized 
farmer has been going it blind. He raised his crop 
without any thought of how much was needed, then 
gathered and shipped it to the nearest market. All the 
farmers harvest at about the same time. They must 
sell their crops immediately, so as to get ready cash. 
The result is that the markets are flooded, with a con- 
sequent drop in price. The codperatives can regulate 
distribution and thus get a better price for the prod- 
ucts. Formerly the farmers, acting as individuals, had 
to take whatever price the middleman offered.” 

Then I asked the chairman, in mock seriousness, 
what was to become of the middleman? He smiled 
broadly as he answered: “No one is particularly inter- 
ested what becomes of him. It is as if you had asked 
thirty years ago, what was to become of the street-car 
driver? The middlemen will find something to do. 


' Perhaps they will work for the codperatives.” 


“How does the codperative deal with the farmer?” 

“He can sell to the codperatives for cash at the 
market price. He can store his produce with the co- 
operatives, receiving an advance payment and a receipt 
that he can sell when he thinks the market price is 
right. Or, he can enter a pool, taking the average price 
received by the pool when it sells its holdings.” 

When I requested a concrete example of the good 
work being done by the codperatives, the chairman 


From the New York Telegram 
A GRIM VOLUNTEER 


asked him what the Farm Board 
was doing to assist the farmer. 
“We are carrying out the plan for 
which we were organized—encouraging the farmer to 
join local codperatives, encouraging the local co- 
Operatives to form national codperatives. And we are 
lending money to the codperatives and the Stabilizing 
Corporation to finance the farmer. We are gathering 
accurate data as to the probable demand for various 
commodities, and are encouraging the farmer by pam- 
phlets, by lecturing, and by such articles as you are 
preparing, to cut his acreage to meet the potential de- 
mand. We are attempting to minimize speculation. 
We seek to aid the farmer to deal directly with the con- 
sumer, and also to aid him in effectively merchandising 
his crops. The success of our plans depends entirely 
upon the farmer’s willingness to do his part.” 

Here I had my first real difficulty. Mr. Legge is as 
matter-of-fact and as dour as were his Scotch ances- 
tors. When I asked him to tell me something about 
himself, he asserted that he was not looking for free ad- 
vertising. Then he added ruefully: “I got plenty of 
it as a result of a run-in with the Kansas Governor. 
Incidentally, he and I parted on the best of terms, but 
the newspapers made scare head-lines of my jocular 
statement, which seemed to criticize Kansas.” 

Finally, after much persuasion, I got a skimpy ac- 
count of Mr. Legge’s career. His father was a west- 
erner, who decided to go further west when Alex was a 
mere boy. They treked across the plains to the Mis- 
souri River where his father started a cattle ranch. 

When barely grown, Mr. Legge developed a throat 
affection, which the doctor said could not be cured 
while breathing the alkali dust of a cattle ranch. That 
necessitated his leaving the farm. The first place he 
applied for a job was with the International Harvester 
Company. The manager told him that the only open- 
ing was for a traveling repairman. . 

Later he was transferred to the sales department. 
From that time on his rise was rapid, becoming suc- 
cessively district manager, sales manager, vice-presi- 
dent, and president of the company, which position he 
held until he resigned to accept his present post. I 
learned from an outside source that he resigned from a 
$100,000 job, with extra bonuses, to accept the chair- 
manship of the Federal Farm Board which pays 
$12,000 a year. He was willing to make this sacrifice 
to help the farmers, to whom he owed his rise. 
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How 
Prohibition 
Came 

to America 


FROM NOW ON! 


A_ cartoon 
1920 in the 


published 


Columbus Dispatch. 


ce 
Jox Barteycorn Died Peacefully at the Toll 
of 12.” 

Thus the newspapers of January 17, 1920, told of the 
entrance of the first great nation, on the previous mid- 
night, into what has since been termed “an experiment 
noble in motive.” But the general opinion of the time, 
gleaned ten years after, seems not to have regarded na- 
tional prohibition as an experiment. It was a serious, 
a settled, and—to some—a mournful fact. 

Accounts of that night when the country entered 
what was hailed as “the long, dry spell” disclose that 
there was little that differed from wartime drinking, 
already under the restraint of temporary prohibition. 
“A few enterprising restaurateurs capitalized the de- 
mise with wet funeral ceremonies,” said a newspaper, 
“but spontaneous orgies of drink that were predicted 
failed to occur. Instead of passing in violent paroxysms 
demon rum lay down to a painless, peaceful death.” 

It is fitting to ask at this time, when the tide of senti- 
ment for prohibition in its present form appears to be 
ebbing, whether the calmness of that bleak day in 1920 
was the calmness of inertia, despair, willing acceptance, 
or only the calmness that precedes a storm. A storm, 
at any rate, has arisen. It has tended to blind us, to 
obscure by its fury the half-remembered facts of only 
a decade ago. It is both absorbing and instructive to 
bring these facts into the clear light of the present. Both 
the popular reception of prohibition, and the more 
serious plans, purposes, and prophecies of the time are 
interesting in view of what has happened since. 

In New York City, on that evening of January 16, 
1920, there was no formal observance of the passing of 
liquor, and no spectacular raids marred the quiet that 
attended the death. In Washington were gathered rep- 
resentatives of the great reform organizations to hold a 
wake over John Barleycorn, whose foes they had been 
for half a century. They celebrated success, and the 
opening of the nation’s first saloonless year. One promi- 
nent at the obsequies was William Jennings Bryan, who 
said that it was a fitting thing for him to be present at 
the “funeral of another national issue.” 

In Chicago there was reported a tame celebration by 
the Drys. Saloons closed their doors, and there were 
no seizures under the ten days’ grace allowed. Louis- 
44 


ville reported its jails empty and its churches filled. In 
every Kentucky town where there was a W. C. T. U. 
member, prayers were offered and wakes were held 
over the dying demon. “For the first time in history,” 
a reporter there wrote, “Louisville was really dry.” 

Baltimore entered the “dry year” with 4,500,000 gal- 
lons of liquor on hand. What was to become of it was a 
mystery—then. There was a wholesale conversion of 
cafés into soft drink places. In Denver, prohibitionists 
were reported to be practically the only celebrants. 
Bootleggers who had operated profitably under war- 
time prohibition disposed of stocks, for reasons best 
known to themselves, at cut prices. They said they 
were “through with the game forever.” 

Boston put on a double force of policemen with orders 
to confiscate liquor found in any public place after mid- 
night. Apparently there was little discovered. Through- 
out the South there were parades and wakes to mark 
the closing of the country to drinkers. From many 
cities came reports of spectacular thefts of liquor, val- 
ued at hundreds of thousands of dollars, on the eve of 
Prohibition. 


© ioe REASON why the country accepted the final 
crossing of the threshold into aridity so 
calmly was that it already had had a taste of prohibi- 
tion. The war-time law, through which many believe 
that constitutional prohibition was “put over,” had gone 
into effect on July 1, 1919. Then men felt strongly on 
the subject, and the final night showed a different spec- 
tacle. An account of the mournful occasion runs as 
follows: 

“During the day and early part of the evening, the 
curious thing about the crowds of drinkers was the 
absolutely serious, unemotional way in which the liquor 
was consumed by each individual. There was no at- 
tempt to make liquor’s last day a celebration. Rather, 
as one bartender put it, it was more like a wake. Men 
drank to each other with solemn faces.” 

A description of New York City’s acceptance of inevi- 
tability read: 

“Outwardly New York’s first dry day was normal, for 
more than ninety per cent. of the cafés and hotel bars 
were open. Inwardly, the day was decidedly sub- 














@ WITH WAR just ended and the world 
still in turmoil, America took only passing 
notice of the coming of constitutional 
prohibition ten years ago. But the 
Eighteenth Amendment seemed like a 
mortal blow to liquor, and the Volstead 
Act was hailed as exterminating Demon 
Rum. Yet, after ten years, the liquor 

issue is more alive than ever. 


By ROBERT E. GARST 


A HOPELESS CASE 


The passing of John Barleycorn in 
1920, from the Philadelphia Record. 


normal, since 2.75 per cent. beer and light wines—heavy 
with water—were served as a general thing. 

“Just as the public had been unaware definitely 
whether prohibition were really here, so were enforce- 
ment officials, with aridity a reality, entirely at sea as 
to how to cope with the situation.” 

There was, indeed, much confusion, for no one knew 


whether even 2.75 per cent. beer was legal. It was so 


held in some parts of the country, and there beer with 
that alcoholic content was sold. But the men who sold 
it had over their heads the threat of prosecution when 
and if the courts should decide the beverage was illegal. 
Prosecutors noted such sales and put their records on 
file for future reference. 


HUS, IN TWO instalments, prohibition arrived in 
America. But whence had it come? 

We may pass over a halt-century of agitation before 

the war period, agitation first for temperance and then 

for prohibition. In that time many local victories were 


won; but it was with the coming of war that the demand’ 


for prohibition became intense and finally, through 
pressure on legislators, was forced into the fundamen- 
tal law. 

In 1916 what was to be the last big offensive began. 
Before that dry leaders had concentrated on smaller 
units than the nation, the states and their subdivisions, 
so that twenty-five states were already in the prohibi- 
tion column. The Anti-Saloon League, heartened by 
this showing, staked its hopes on the elections of that 
year. Its aim was a dry House and Senate. 

“We laid down such a barrage as candidates for Con- 
gress had never seen before, and such as they will, in all 
likelihood, not see again for years to come,” said the 


late Wayne B. Wheeler. Wheeler, as national legisla- 


tive superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, was the 
present Bishop Cannon’s predecessor as chief prohibi- 
tion lobbyist in Washington. “We knew late election 
night that we had won,” he declared. “We knew that 
the Prohibition Amendment would be submitted to the 
states by the Congress just elected.” 

Eventualities of the World War brought further op- 
portunities to the foes of liquor. When the Sixty-fifth 
Congress convened in special session on April 2, 1917, 












to declare war on Germany, the Anti-Saloon League 
was confident that it could command enough votes to 
put prohibition over in that same Congress. The real 
battle of the session came over the food control bill, in 
which the League saw.a chance to put prohibition 
through at once, in the guise of a food conservation 
measure. 

When the bill drafted by Administration forces came 

up it was discovered that, by altering it slightly, it 
would constitute a prohibition against the use of food- 
stuffs in the manufacture of intoxicating liquor. It was 
so changed; and the struggle became bitter. Finally it 
became necessary for President Wilson to appeal to the 
League to permit the provisions relating to the manu- 
facture of beer and wine to be stricken out. Not to do 
so, he feared, would cause protracted debate. The 
League yielded, and weathered an acrimonious on- 
slaught concerning its ability to sway legislation. 
_ When this bill, the “Emergency Agricultural Appro- 
priation,” was passed, it carried the legislative rider that 
national prohibition should go into effect July 1, 1919, 
and continue until peace was made and the Army and 
Navy demobilized. 

With this hurdle safely leaped, the League turned to 
the constitutional prohibition amendment. A resolution 
providing for submission of this amendment to the 
states was reported favorably on June 11, 1917. It was 
approved by the House, 282 to 128, on December 17 and 
by the Senate, 47 to 8, on the following day. Then came 
the battle for ratification. By this time the total of pro- 
hibition states had risen to twenty-seven, leaving only 
nine non-prohibition states to be brought into line. In 
less than fourteen months the required number of states 
had ratified. It was proclaimed that on January 16, 
1920, one year after the thirty-sixth state had approved, 
the Prohibition Amendment would become part of the 
supreme law of the land. This is how it reads: 


1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the ex- 
portation thereof from the United States and all terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several states shall have 
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THE AWAKENING 


The overwhelming victory of Dwight 
W. Morrow's wet candidacy for Sena- 
tor on the Republican ticket in the 
recent New Jersey primaries is 
pointed out as a setback of major 
importance to dry forces. 


HE'LL NEED HIS UMBRELLA 


Typical of current newspaper car- 
toons, prophetic of disaster to pro- 
hibition and of wet days ahead. 


From the St. Louis Post Dispatch 


concurrent power to enforce this article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by the legislatures of the several states, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of submission hereof to the states by the 
Congress. 


The League was tireless. The tide of battle swept 
back to wartime prohibition, this time with drastic en- 
forcement as the point at issue. The object of the dry 
forces was to keep the provisions of the war measure 
in effect from the time it ended, if it should end under 
Presidential decree, until constitutional prohibition 
came in the following year. In October, 1919, Congress 
passed a bill to enforce strictly both wartime and consti- 
tutional prohibition—the Volstead bill—and sent it to 
the President. 

Newspaper accounts of the time reveal the perturba- 
tion of the Wets, and especially of the brewers. On Oc- 
tober 26 the warning was that “unless President Wilson 
lifts the wartime ban on liquor or vetoes the Volstead 
bill by 4 P. M. tomorrow, the nation will go dry at mid- 
night.” So close was the check kept on liquor legisla- 
tion that interested parties had figured to the minute 
when the nation might go dry. Brewers notified their 
customers that they would deliver no more 2.75 per 
cent. beer, and prepared to follow the mandate of the 
Volstead Act. Action by Wilson was not expected. 


B: THE PRESIDENT intervened the following day, 
vetoing the since famous bill in these words: 
The subject matter treated in this measure deals 
with two distinct phases of prohibition legislation. 
One part of the act under consideration seeks to en- 
force wartime prohibition. The other provides for the 
enforcement which was made necessary by the adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment. I object to 
and cannot approve that part of the legislation with 

reference to wartime prohibition. 
It has to do with the enforcement of an act which 
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was passed by reason of the emergencies of 
the war and whose objects have been satis- 
fied in the demobilization of the Army and 
Navy and whose repeal I have already sought 
at the hands of Congress. Where the pur- 
poses of particular legislation arising out of 
the war emergency have been satisfied, sound 
public policy makes clear the reason and 
necessity for repeal. 

It will not be difficult for Congress, in con- 
sidering this important matter, to separate 
these two questions and effectively to legis- 
late regarding them; making the proper dis- 
tinction between temporary causes which 
arose out of wartime emergencies and those 
like the constitutional amendment of prohibi- 
tion which is now part of the fundamental 
law of the country. 

In all matters having to do with the per- 
sonal habits and customs of large numbers 
of our people we must be certain that the 
established processes of legal change are fol- 
owed. In no other way can the salutary object 
sought or accomplished by great reforms of 
this character be made satisfactory or per- 
manent. 

President Wilson has often been praised 
by the Wets for vetoing the prohibition 
law. But from his message it is clear that 
he diel so from a motive entirely different 
from the hostility to the law usually as- 
cribed to him. He vetoed the Volstead 
Act because of a governmental principle, whose viola- 
tion was obnoxious to him and caused him to reject 
that part of the bill which he favored, the enforcement 
legislation for constitutional prohibition. 

Congress, however, overrode his veto, and wartime 
prohibition enforcement went into effect on the follow- 
ing day, October 28. The enforcement legislation pro- 
vided that no.diquor containing more than one-half of 
one per cent. of alcohol should be sold or manufactured. 
The prohibition act itself forbade only the sale of in- 
toxicants. . 

On the day the law became effective, it was an- 
nounced at the White House that the President would 
lift the wartime prohibition ban when the Senate had 
formally ratified the treaty with Germany. But this 
was never done because constitutional prohibition came 
in while the treaty wrangle was still in progress. 

The Government’s first step to enforce wartime pro- 
hibition in New York City resulted in the shooting of 
two men, when revenue agents raided a café and a 
saloon. The descent was made shortly after 3:40 P. M. 
October 28, when, it was estimated, the law became ef- 
fective. The supervisor of the district immediately sent 
out all inspectors and agents. Nine places were raided 
and twenty arrests made within the next few hours. 
The supervisor declared that only sixty men were on 
duty that night, but added that his force was large 
enough “to cope with the situation.” 

Divers predictions ,for and against were made 
with the coming of prohibition. Most of them, it is true, 
were made by proponents, but the common tone of com- 
ment was that here was a task, perhaps unacceptable to 
some, more than likely burdensome, which must be 
carried to as successful a conclusion as might be. 

One official held the Belief that the penalties of the 
Volstead Act were so severe that people would not at- 
tempt to violate it, and the statement was confidently 
made that enforcement should not cost more than 
$5,000,000 a year. More cautious was the Washington 
official who held that it would take six years to make 
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the country absolutely dry. “But to all intents and pur- 
poses,” commented a newspaper, “the Government’s or- 
ganization for enforcement of National Prohibition is so 
well organized that there will be no alcoholic refresh- 
ment available for the ordinary wayfarer unless he 
wishes to dally with wood alcohol concoctions.” 


HE OCCASION did not pass, however, without 

warnings of the perils of prohibition to the con- 
stitutional system. State rights were brought from the 
archives and aired once more by sympathizers with a 
departed era. Most critics confined themselves to ab- 
stract governmental principles in their objections. 
None dreamed, it appears, of dangers to the social sys- 
tem and to individuals, of the scandals and rottenness 
in our cities that since have shocked millions, and 
friends as well as foes of the law: 

At the capital officials tinkered with enforcement ma- 
chinery. On January 18, 1920, ten department commis- 
sioners were appointed. There was optimism. Senti- 
ment was favorable; success would come. But before 
long snarls developed in the enforcement efforts. There 
was a multiplicity of detail to cope with. A host of 
technicalities were revealed, and telegrams and phone 
calls by the thousand flooded in upon the enforcement 
officials in the Treasury Department, burdened with the 
task because of previous work in collecting internal 
revenue from distillers and brewers. Already there 
were signs that prohibition was not so much a fact as an 
experiment. 

Of course it was not accepted as a completely accom- 
plished fact by all. In fact an editorial in the Review 
oF REvIEwS used the phrase “we were bound to try the 
experiment of nation-wide prohibition.” Yet in com- 
menting in June, 1919, on war-time prohibition, this 
same periodical said: “Many people are afraid that the 
new era of nation-wide prohibition will be hard to 
maintain and will create incidental evils. On the other 
hand, it promises immense social benefits, and the coun- 
try ought to accept it hopefully and make it a great 
success.” 

Perhaps the prevailing point of view of the time is 
reflected by the “New International Yearbook,” a year- 
by-year encyclopedia, which in its 
1919 volume contained this item: 
“LIQUORS. For this year is 
recorded the final chapter on the 
above heading so far as residents 
of the United States are con- 
cerned.” Yet subsequent years still 
contained the heading “LIQUORS,” 
followed simply by “See Prohibi- 
tion” and, more recently, the con- 
tinuing heading “PROHIBITION.” 

Not two months after Bryan at- 
tended at Washington the “funeral 
of another national issue” news- 
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AFTER TEN YEARS 


Happy Birthday—A_ caustic 
observance of the ten-year 
anniversary of prohibition. 


STILL UNCONVINCED 


"You can't fool me. 
a passing shower!" 


It's only 


From the New York Times 





paper comment over the country 
was to the effect that prohibition 
was becoming a leading issue in 
the 1920 Presidential campaign—a 
thing that had never before oc- 
curred in all the fifty years of tem- 
perance agitation. “Just as it was 
supposed to be dead,” the comment 
ran, “it comes alive!” It was called 
the “most discussed issue in the 
country today.” It was pointed out 
that the battle lay between the 








and the party of liberal interpretation of the amend- 
ment. Intolerance, it was declared, would keep the de- 
bate alive indefinitely. A disposition was noted for the 
extremists of each side to ignore or shout down the 
other. The statement most heard about the country, it 
was reported, was, “I didn’t think it was going to be 
like this.” 

Such complaint is understandable. In the fall of 
1920 newspaper headlines ran like this: “Nation-wide 
Whisky Ring Plot Revealed,’ “Booze-laden Hearse 
Overhauled at Ferry,” “Bootleggers Form Rum Curb 
Market,” “Murders Ascribed to Bootleg Curb,” “Pro- 
poses to Seize All Booze Ships,” “State Department 
Opposes Searching Diplomats’ Baggage,” “Seize Car of 
Liquor Shipped as Herring,” “Fifteen Prohibition 
Agents Ambush Bootleggers’ Train; One Slain, Others 
Hit,” “Twenty-five Fake Dry Men in Seven Autos Hold 
Up Truck of Whisky,” “War to the Finish on Whisky 
Rings; Seek Woman Accomplice in Washington Bu- 
reau.” These captions have been repeated countless 
times in ensuing years, with the difference that the 
“rings” have grown to “gigantic” proportions and the 
efforts to end them more “drastic.” 

Editorial views varied but only in intensity. “Spigot 
Prohibition” and a “carnival of absurdity,” one writer 
held. Another declared the Volstead Act “cannot be 
enforced in its entirety, even if the military power of 
the Federal Government were to be put behind it.” 
Still another asserted that the “Prohibition law has so 
far affected only the casual drinker and the financially 
poor drinker.” 

Prohibition, of course, had its supporters. One con- 
tended that “the way to put an end to the illicit manu- 
facture and sale of liquor is to make it unpopular; and 
certainly the chain-gang for convicted violators would 
do that.” Much later the Jones law was enacted to meet 
sentiment of this kind. 

These opinions were registered in 1920, shortly after 
Prohibition had stolen so quietly on the scene. The 
years have added both to the bitterness of criticism and 
the violence of defense. It is to be suspected that when 
Bryan stood by the bier of a great national issue in Wash- 
ington ten years ago, he was gazing on a live corpse. 
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A Nation Looks at Its Children 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR, M. D. 


- Secretary of the Interior 


BUSINESS depression, farm relief, international 
peace, tariff — such issues may crowd upon the 
But he finds time to initiate and stand 
sturdily behind this nation-wide movement for 
promoting the well-being of children. 


President. 


Me: THAN ELEVEN HUNDRED experts of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection will meet in Washington on November 
19-22 to report to President Hoover the results of more 
than a year’s survey of the whole status of child health 
and welfare in the United States. It is hoped that 
through the Conference accepted methods of child care 
will be stimulated, out-of-date methods disproved, and 
new ones discovered; and that out of the findings uni- 
form excellence of child care will be achieved. 

“We have enough knowledge which if brought to- 
gether, compared, and sorted would give us some ap- 
proach to the normal child,” said President Hoover in 
1926 when he was Secretary of Commerce and Presi- 
dent of the American Child Health Association. ‘The 
crux of the problem is to bring what knowledge we 
have into the open as quickly as possible, broadcast it, 
and make it familiar to the average busy but deeply 
concerned parents.” He went further in what today 
looks almost like a prognosis of the present Conference 
when he prophesied: “I think it is lilely within the 
next few years we shall hear of many conferences of 
doctors and of experts to discuss and delineate growth 
in children, both physical and mental; to discover the 
tests of energy, of vitality; to develop to a much higher 
degree proper dietaries. And we shall find constantly 
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improved methods of disseminat- 
ing the results of these scientific 
findings which are already under 
way. There is a definite chal- 
lenge to the scientific world to- 
day to produce some kind of 
formula which will enable all 
those who care for children, who 
seek a better era, to mould the 
boys and girls of today into the stalwarts to whom we 
can safely intrust our hopes of the future.” 

Three years later, as President of the United States, 
the man who had enunciated these views called the 
White House Conference of doctors and experts to 
bring together, compare, and sort today’s knowledge of 
the care of children, and challenged them to produce 
a formula for the guidance of all those who care for 
children. 

Great advances in such an important field as child 
health and protection are not made primarily by re- 
search and investigation on the part of government of- 
ficials but by their picking up private enterprise and 
getting its discoveries and methods adopted throughout 
the country. 

There is a position for the Government departments 
in certain phases of this vast and important project, 
but primarily it is local in most of its applications. 
Just what the national forces should do is largely un- 
determined. Some leadership can be provided and 
goals set, but the development of an extensive bureau- 
cracy would be unfortunate. Knowledge can be as- 
sembled, facts analyzed, and sound ideas given a wide 
spread. The citizen can be helped with his purely 
personal problems connected with his dearest possession 
and the nation’s most valuable asset, his children. 
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The concern of government for its citizens and par- 
ticularly for its children is a modern development. In 
the past, governments were set up with the idea of get- 
ting services out of the citizens. For tens of thousands 
of years the part of the citizen in government was to 
fight battles and pay tribute or taxes and not to bother 
the governmental powers. He had to look to his own 
health and happiness and prosperity. It is still a part 
of government to get and to use the service of its citi- 
zens. But it has taken on a wider and wider responsi- 
bility toward them. We see the beginnings of this in the 
old days of Athens and later in Rome, when the citi- 
zens of those powers decided that if they were responsi- 
ble to the government, then they must have a part in its 
decisions. Early in the thirteenth century the English 
barons forced their king to sign the Magna Carta, the 
great charter of rights and privileges from which the 
movement of Europe toward democracy derives. In 
America, remote from the monarchial traditions of the 
Old World, democracy has developed freely. 

Today, speaking broadly, the whole world has gone 
democratic. Therefore, not only in the United States, 
but in the other nations, the conception of government 
has changed to include functioning for, as well as 
through, the citizens. This conception has been forced 
to the front through the wide spread of education, not 
only in the schools but in the community at large. The 
opportunities brought by science, the progress of medi- 
cine, of public health programs, of industry, have pro- 
duced greater and greater participation of the nation’s 
citizenship in the control of legislation. 

As fast as the ordinary citizen realized his opportuni- 
ties as a citizen, he also realized the opportunities he 
could and would ensure to his children. In earlier 


periods children did not count in the political moves of 











HERE AND THERE 


That we live in a far- 

from-perfect world is 

plain as we glance around 

at the children of any 

ordinary neighborhood, 

whether it be in the city 
or in the country. 


politicians or even of statesmen. It took a Dickens, 
writing in the middle of the nineteenth century, to 
make the English-speaking nations realize the degrada- 
tion to which many of the then-current methods 
brought children. Children were regarded as a means 
for the support of their parents. They could be bound 
out in service or apprenticeship. They had few rights 
and fewer privileges as human individuals. Today the 
attitude of a hundred years ago seems infinitely remote 
from us and almost incredible. 

Today’s children are a happy liability in the eyes of 
their parents rather than a source of support. The eco- 
nomic standards of the nation and of its families leave a 
margin even beyond the: twentieth century’s high 
standards of physical environment. Accordingly, the 
conception of parents, communities, and the nation has 
so changed as to make a truism that a child must have 
opportunities. There is an increasingly large place in 
our national life for the education of children, for their 
physical care, for their mental and social development. 

The problem before us is how best to fill that place 
so that every child may have the opportunity to ex- 
perience a healthy and successful childhood; and to 
emerge into maturity a healthy, well-adapted citizen 
with the technique of successful adult life in his pos- 
session. Much as we may feel satisfaction at our ad- 
vance beyond the conditions one hundred years ago, 
we have at least two definite facts to face. 

In the first place, there are many dark spots on the 
surface of our national programs of child care. There 
are still places in the United States where dependent 
children are turned over to the almshouse. ‘There are 
many communities that have advanced very little in the 
prevention of crime. There are districts where 
scourges of smallpox and diphtheria deplete the child 
population at almost regular intervals 
because there are no effective measures 
to enforce protection against these un- 
necessary diseases. We do not yet head 
the list of nations in the reduction of our 
infant and maternal mortality rate. We 
still number hundreds of one-room ru- 
ral schools, inadequately equipped, 
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unsanitaril;: constructed, incompetently staffed; and in 
these schoéls none of the medical supervision and 
health educational work, now a component part of all 
our better schools, is carried on. The lack of proper 
physical cate of children in one-room rural schools is 
the more serious because the number of physicians serv- 
ing rural districts has steadily decreased. Therefore 
these rural children have small opportunity to be taken 
care of by the private family physicians. 

The second and greatest of all the problems which 
the citizensjof the United States need to face and solve 
is their owh inertia toward acquiring knowledge and 
acting upon: it both as individuals 
and as members of their com- 
munities. 

Ignorance and superstition still 
prevail. According to an investi- 
gation recently made by the 
Committee jpn the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care, 40 per cent. of the 
money spent for medical care in 
one county ‘of the Middle West 
goes to buy from a drug store 
medicine tmat depends for ‘its 
efficacy wholly on the labels. 
Untrained njidwives attend thou- 
sands of women at childbirth, 
using methods that are unclean 
and dangercus. Some communi- 
ties which spend more than forty 
dollars a year in educating a 
child spend less than forty cents in taking care of its 
health. Yet'a well educated child in the cemetery has 
no value. 

Moreover, the very trend of civilization today, with 
its high regard for science and invention, has produced 
problems that were absent in a simpler, less mechan- 
ized, more unhurried civilization. With the growth of 
great cities have come such districts as the inside Loop 
of Chicago and the tenements of New York. The 
thinkers of the nation believe it is not sound financially, 
economically, or socially to maintain these areas as 
residence districts. They exact of the community too 
high a price:and put too heavy a burden upon it. A 
dozen children playing along a dirty alley are in the 
course of a decade inevitably on the casualty list as vic- 
tims of typhoid, venereal disease, death by automobile, 
commitment ‘to reformatory or prison. 
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SECRETARY WILBUR, who 
writes the accompanying arti- 
cle in his capacity as chairman 
of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and 
Protection, is first of all a 
physician, next an educator, 
and finally an administrator. 
Furthermore, he has brought up 
five children of his own. 
Conference will 

Washington in November. 
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The curtailment of natural recreation and of oppor- 
tunities for children to exercise their ingenuity harm- 
lessly, in congested city neighborhoods, would seem to 
be of physical and moral detriment to them. Experts 
have not substantiated this supposition by the methods 
of pure science, but the burden of proof by. observation 
would indicate that it is sound. Certainly in the thickly 
populated centers the recreation of children has be- 
come a community problem. Every time another story 
is added to a building, the child’s opportunity is de- 
creased. In the work done by the various committees 
of the White House Conference that of the committee 
on recreation and physical edu- 
cation is extensive and highly 
important. 

The corrective forces of the 
White House Conference will 
help the nation to get back to 
biological verities and to provide 
the greatest health and happi- 
ness for the greatest number of 
children. The whole Conference 
constitutes a method of preven- 
tion. It has for its object better 
environment, better bodies, bet- 
ter minds, fit to cope with the 
shifting and surging of environ- 
ment. It will utilize the spread 
of education, urging parents and 
educators forward to greater and 
greater knowledge of the facts 
already available. It will harness the power of the 
pioneer instinct of the nation’s people to: hew out of 
their economic and scientific abundance a civilization 
built on a knowledge of values. 

The pioneering instinct which the nation inherited 
from its founders is well developed. It has pushed us 
forward to educate all our children. It is even now 
pushing us forward to improve that education. ‘The 
time will come when it will measure the value of the 
superior children of the country and train them to 
leadership of the electorate. The only safe electorate 
for America is one under continuous education. Upon 
the quality of the mentality and the trained minds of 
our citizenship depends, obviously, the safety of the 
United States. . 

To stabilize our children and to prepare them for the 
important service they must give as citizens and voters, 
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MAGAZINE EDITORS 
LEND THEIR AID 
A score of committees are 
at work to make the White 
House Conference a suc- 
cess. The first meeting of 
these men and women edi- 
tors was at the White 
House, with the President 
himself attending. At 
the left of the group is 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of 
the "Review of Reviews.” 
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WHERE THERE WAS 
NO SCHOOL BEFORE 


The-interest of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hoover in 
child welfare is well il- 
lustrated by their estab- 
lishment of this moun- 
tain school near their sum- 
mer camp on the Rapidan 
in Virginia. Mrs. Hoover 
stands at the right. 


the training period can well be increased. Chores 
which once occupied many leisure hours of childhood 
and afforded the first paid work for youth are rapidly 
decreasing with continual niechanical development. 
The larger amount of time therefore made available 
can be spent in perfecting children and youth mentally 
and physically. A long period of training fits in well 
with the present-day type of civilization. It would 
seem, indeed, a natural outgrowth of it. A child needs 
to accumulate great reserves of nervous and physical 
strength in order that he may meet adequately the 
competition and speed, the noise and bright lights, the 
rapid travel and transportation, the necessity for in- 
stantaneous decisions which such inventions as the 
telephone make possible, the unpredictable demands 
for dealing with hitherto unknown commercial, politi- 
cal and social possibilities which airplanes and air- 
ways will open. 

This is the world and these are the problems for 
which we are trying to prepare the children of the 
twentieth century. To do so we must make available 
to fathers and especially to mothers all the scientific 
knowledge possible for them in the fields of medical 
service, public health, education, and training, and the 
care of children handicapped by dependency or faulty 
conduct. These are the four fields which the experts 
of the White House Conference have been surveying 
for the past year. The findings which they will report 
in the November meeting of the Conference must 
reach the lay people of the United States, those “busy 
but deeply concerned parents” of whom the President 
spoke. 

The progress of child health and protection depends 
primarily upon the mothers. There are many labor- 
saving devices for the home, many inventions that 
make it function almost automatically so far as its ma- 
terial activities are concerned. So far, a motherless 
home has not been invented. If it ever is, the hopes for 
childhood and for the nation are ended. 

Mothers of today are in a far better position than 
were their forebears. A century ago a mother of a 
large family, unless she had unusual physical capacity 
for nursing her babies, counted as her children those 
at home and those in the cemetery. Today those chil- 
dren who are lost because nature has failed in her 
supply of maternal milk represent an outrage. Moth- 
ers know this, and through their knowledge have con- 





quered one of the great foes of childhood. With in- 
creasing knowledge mothers will fight one after another 
of the enemies of child life, those that attack children 
in their pre-school years, those that lie in wait for 
adolescence and those that prey upon the late ’teen 
years. It will become increasingly possible for moth- 
ers to fight with trained minds, putting to rout the 
forces of superstition and attaining a success beyond 
all precedent. 


W HERE HOMES are broken or managed by golf- 
playing, bridge-playing, matinée devotees 
instead of by well-balanced, conscientious mothers, the 
community will more and more unite for the health and 
protection of every child within its limits. The com- 
munity will prevent environment from bringing in those 
factors that disintegrate the characters of children and 
make them the enemies of society. With the spread of 
knowledge through such bodies as the White House 
Conference, the mass of citizens will understand that 
the number of children born with criminal tendencies 
is very small, that the number of youth who lack a 
moral sense is likewise very small. Enlightened citi- 
zens will realize that children and youthful offenders 
need development, opportunity, training, and that 
harsh, disciplinary confinement is not the treatment for 
those who show the first disposition toward lawless- 
ness. Probably the number of probation officers will be 
increased in the United States and the number and 
expense of penitentiaries will be decreased. Prison, it 
is to be hoped, will become but a last resort and the 
acknowledgment of failure. 

It is not a millennium to which the White House 
Conference looks forward. It is rather to the preven- 
tion of unnecessary sickness and social and economic 
disability. It is the service of democracy through de- 
mocracy’s children. It is the safeguarding of the nation 
through the development of sound bodies and well- 
trained minds to deal with tomorrow’s unforeseeable 
problems. In the findings of the Conference there will 
be given to the people of the United States the answer 
of the scientific world to President Hoover’s challenge 
in 1926 that it should produce “some kind of formula 
which will enable all those who care for children, who 
seek a better era, to mould the boys and girls of today 
into the stalwarts to whom we can safely intrust our 
hopes of the future.” 











World Depression 


BAD TIMES in Canada, Germany, Great Britain and other 

: countries are having their effect. But if the local atmosphere 

4 is tempestuous, relations between nation and nation, for once, 
are calm to the point of dullness. 


Nezsic PERHAPS SUPPLIES better basis for 
optimism in international affairs than the 
fact that the anniversary of the days which ushered 
in the World War were marked in Europe and else- 
where by a dullness which in the circumstances might 
seem even blessed. In point of fact, international 
affairs were in the main confined to national concerns. 
Foreign offices and state departments were crowded 
off the front pages and out of the news altogether, while 
parliaments and congresses claimed the absorbing if 
not the admiring attention of peoples generally. 

On this side of the picture, the history was exciting 
rather than dull. The Canadian election, which inter- 
ests us most, since it concerns our nearest neighbors, 
a dissolution of the German Reichstag, with the con- 
sequence of a general election; the prorogation of 
Parliament; the dismissal of the French Parliament by 
resort to extraordinary means; these were the most 
considerable events. Beside them the various replies 
to M. Briand’s proposal for a United States of Europe 
excited only languid interest. 

To take the Canadian election first, it must be con- 
sidered in relation to three issues, those which concern 
Canada, the United States, and the British Empire. As 
to the first, it is clear that Mackenzie King and the Lib- 
eral party went to overwhelming defeat primarily be- 
cause times are hard in Canada as well as the United 
States. The electorate across the border continues to 
hold the party in power responsible for the conditions 
of trade and employment, if not indeed for the weather 
and the world markets. 

Right here, too, our own political prophets have been 
forced to sit up and take no- 
tice. Canadian voters have 
taken their dissatisfaction 
out upon the government, 
the farmer and the work- 
ingman alike voting vindic- 
tively. Once again the ten- 
dency of democracy to vote 
against and to punish has 
been exemplified. 

Only an imaginary line 
separates the hard times of 
the farmers of our North- 
west from those of the prai- 
rie provinces of Canada, and 
it must be recognized that 
there is at least a possibility 
that the same emotion will 
disclose itself when the vot- 
ers of the United States go 
to the polls in November. 
With certainly no greater 
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From the Cardiff (Wales) Western Mail & South Wales News 
DISCONCERTING TO THE EMPIRE FREE TRADER 


A big tariff dam for the protection of Canadian industries is 
foreseen as a result of the recent Dominion election. 


responsibility for the world depression in trade and 
commerce than the Mackenzie King government, the 
Hoover Administration is exposed to the same unrea- 
soning resentment. 

Canada voted not so much pro-Conservative as anti- 
Liberal, not alone on the issue of prosperity but also 
with the recent tariff legislation at Washington unmis- 
takably in mind. Mr. Bennett and the Conservative 
campaign orators have made no disguise of the delib- 
erate purpose to resort to reprisals in order to balance 
the real or prospective ihjury done to Canadian inter- 
ests by our own domestic legislation. 

But there is an odd quirk in the Canadian verdict. 
The Liberal Party in the recent election had found it- 
self maneuvered into the position of standing for im- 
perial preference, for an extension of the system of 
inter-imperial tariffs, which would give British manu- 
factures still greater advantage in the Canadian 
markets. 

The Conservatives, by contrast, were just as oddly 
anchored on the notion of Canada first. Their thesis 
was pretty clearly to keep sentiment out of tariff and 
to meet all comers, British and foreigners alike, on the 
simple basis of Canadian interests. Thus, while in 
Washington the Liberal débacle created justified 
anxiety, there was a parallel sense of disappointment 
in Britain and in the Tory circles, which are influenced 
by the Beaverbrook-Rothermere press. 

That any one, either in Washington or London, should 
have been much surprised by new evidence of the fact 
that Canada is steadily developing a Canadian spirit 
and patriotism, is after all inexplicable. In the years 
since the outbreak of the 
World War there has been 
an amazing development of 
the Canadian nation and 
of the consciousness of the 
people that they had be- 
come a nation. 

Whether a tariff war be- 
tween the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada is 
now likely or not is a mat- 
ter of discussion. There have 
been palpably exaggerated 
statements that the risk for 
us ran to half a billion dol- 
lars, rather more than half of 
our annual export to the Do- 
minion. On the other hand 
we do sellto Canada far more 
than we buy, and within cer- 
tain limits, therefore, we are 
the more vulnerable. 
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From the Glasgow (Scotland) Bulletin 
STANLEY BALDWIN PREPARES TO TRY AGAIN 


Defeated last year on “protection,” he now tries "safeguarding." 


Nor is it wise to mistake the fact that Canada, all 
Canada, Liberal as well as Conservative, does resent 
the recent action of the American Congress and does 
share a desire to find some method to bring home to 
us the value of the Canadian market and the neces- 
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sity to establish some equitable system of exchanging 
the goods produced in the two nations. 

Fortunately tariff disputes do not go beyond the limit 
of press discussion and platform pronouncement. Per- 
haps in the long run the greatest possible good might 
result from a clear demonstration of the interdepend- 
ence of American and Canadian production and the 
degree to which each must take into consideration the 
special circumstances of the other. Moreover on our 
side of the frontier it is clear that we appreciate too 
little the steady and magnificent evolution of the Cana- 
dian nation, while on the other there is perhaps too 
great a tendency to exaggerate the size and purposes 
of the colossal neighbor. 

Thus it is possible that the recent election may prove 
a landmark not only in Canadian history but in the 
progress of relations between the two countries. The 
Mackenzie King government was beyond all debate ex- 
tremely friendly to the United States; unjustly, per- 
haps, it suffered from this circumstance and now makes 
way for a Conservative ministry, which is committed 
by its campaign pledges to turn the clear majority it 
has at Ottawa to account in compelling the American 
President and Congress to reconsider its views. 

Thus, from all aspects, the next few months are go- 
ing to provide interesting developments in the relations 
between the two nations. 


The German Mess 


F A FAR different order is the German mess. 

Here events led to the dismissal of the 
Reichstag, the resort to a new election, and the tem- 
porary administration of the German Republic by 
Hindenburg serving as a constitutional dictator—thus 
backing the Bruening Cabinet, which was voted out by 
the Reichstag. 

What Germany is suffering from primarily is what 
may perhaps be described as the familiar childhood 
diseases of parliamentary democracy. The American 
and British forms of democracy have, on the whole, 
functioned with a measurable degree of adequacy be- 
cause they have been based upon the two-party system 
of government. Democrats and Republicans, Tories 
and Liberals have contested elections regularly. If the 
rise of the Labor Party in Britain has complicated the 
British situation somewhat, it has as yet produced no 
such chaos as the German or French parliamentary 
condition. 

In Germany there are not two parties, or three, but 
well towards thirty, with at least half a dozen of con- 
siderable size. Nor does any possibility exist of coali- 


tion based upon two or even three parties. Government 
thus becomes a matter of mere chance combinations 
which can at best last but a few weeks. 

There is no division in Germany on any logical or 
rational basis. The two familiar forms of party organi- 
zation, conservative and liberal—that is, parties divided 
by economic principles—are missing. The conserva- 
tives are divided over the question of régime, some 
favoring the republic and some a monarchy. The re- 
publicans are in part economically conservative and in 
part radical. Added to this is the fact that one great 
party, the Center, is based upon religious faith. And 
this Center, itself, is divided between those who are 


economically conservative and those who are radical. 


Ever since the German Revolution, which followed 
the German defeat in the World War, the attempt has 
been made to reduce the German chaos to some visible 
political system. It has been sought to draw all groups 
which are economically conservative into one camp, the 
basis of combination being tacit agreement to accept the 
republic, and for the present at least to drop all at- 
tempts to restore the monarclfy. There has been like- 
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wise a balancing attempt to unite the radicals and the 
extreme radicals—the Social Democrats and the Com- 
munists, who broke away soon after the formation of 
the republic. 

All these attempts have broken down because the 
monarchists, the extreme nationalists, Have clung to 
the issue of a restoration, while the Communists have 
continued to seek their inspiration in Moscow. Almost 
every possible grouping has been tried. But if the 
cabinet happened to be based upon an alliance between 
the nationalists and the republican groups, the so-called 
bourgeois parties, which were conservative in economic 
matters, it ultimately fell because of the nationalistic 
performances of the monarchist extremists. And if the 
Social Democrats and bourgeois parties joined, the 
breakdown came in the end over the economic pur- 
poses of the former. 

The present cabinet has fallen because of a union 
of extreme nationalists with Social Democrats and 
Communists in an attack upon the Bruening Cabinet. 
The attack was engineered by Hugenberg, the news- 
paper magnate who heads the extreme wing of the 
nationalists. Hugenberg, out to wreck the republic 
and restore the monarchy, was aided by the Commun- 
ists. They, too, are out to wreck the republic, though 
wishing to reproduce the Soviet system. But the de- 
cisive contribution came from the Social Democrats, 
who opposed the existing Cabinet because it was eco- 
nomically reactionary. 

The immediate consequence of the present crisis was 
the dissolution of one party and the split-up of another. 
The Democrats, who closely resemble the British 
Liberals, have been losing ground for years, for just 
about the same reasons which explain the decay of 
their British prototype. Now they have seized this 
moment to disband and seek to join in the formation 
of a new party with a broader foundation but primarily 
republican and bourgeois. 

More immediately interesting, however, is the split- 
up of the nationalists. One half, led by Count West- 
arp, renounces Hugenberg and the extremist doctrines. 
The other continues with the present party boss. Asa 
consequence of all these changes it is almost certain 
that the gains of the next election will be shared by the 
extremists, the ultra-nationalists and the Communists, 
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but no considerable change in the general situation is 
even thinkable. 

The gains of the extremists will be due largely to 
the fact that Germany, too, is passing through a period 
of depression and the number of the unemployed has 
touched two millions. In all previous elections the rule 
has been immutable that when German foreign relations 
were unsatisfactory or domestic situations unattractive, 
the extremes profited. This is bound to happen again 
despite the recent evacuation of the Rhineland, which 
in ordinary circumstances would strengthen the mod- 
erate and republican groups. 

On the whole, the German situation is disappointing. 
The finances of the Reich have been administered by 
successive cabinets too weak to impose restrictions 
upon spending. This fact, emphasized in Parker Gil- 
bert’s final report for the Reparations Commission, to- 
gether with the general economic situation, gives ade- 
quate basis for pessimism. 

Yet nothing suggests that the German peoples are 
likely to turn back to the old system, to recall the Kaiser 
or his son or eldest grandson, nor is there any larger 
possibility of a Red revolution. Germany is essentially 
a country which desires to be ruled. It was forced to 
discard a system which on the whole suited the people 
admirably, because this system broke down completely. 

Without experience or aptitude for the parliamentary 
system, the German people have been condemned to 
wrestle with it. So far they have not achieved any 
striking results. It is, moreover, possible that the condi- 
tions may be worse before they are better; and there is 
bitter complaint that existing confusion is breeding 
among young people a lack of interest in and even con- 
tempt for politics. 

In any event, the present German phase fortunately 
has no evil suggestion for world peace, and no real 
threat of domestic disorder. Owing to the circumstances 
under which the republic was established, the German 
people were set up in the business of democracy with- 
out previous training or any general desire for it. They 
have now to work out their own salvation, to find an 
adjustment between parliamentary democracy and the 
Teutonic genius, and the road is bound to be marked 
by frequent cabinet upsets, rapidly recurring elections, 
and other evidences of difficulty. 


Tardieu’s Lament 


F RANCE, TOO, is in the midst of a domestic politi- 
cal storm, but for reasons far different from 
those which explain the discontent in almost every 
other country on the planet. Canada, the United States, 
Germany, Great Britain—all the world, as the French 
say, have been affected to an almost equal degree by 
the world-wide depression which is the most striking 
phenomenon of the moment. But France is prosperous, 
unbelievably prosperous, thanks largely to the achieve- 
ment of Poincaré in reorganizing French finances. 

As a consequence there is the inevitable desire on the 
part of the parliamentary politicians to turn the surplus 
in the national treasury to the best interests of their 
own political fortunes; and the Tardieu Cabinet has 
been obliged to sit by and vainly seek to prevent the 
rapid dissipation of the reserves built up by Poincaré. 
Pork barrel legislation of the very worst type, veteran 
bonuses, all the familiar vote-buying devices of the 
American congressman, have been resorted to by the 
French Deputy. 


From Tardieu himself there has been wrung a biting 
diatribe on the weakness of parliamentary government. 
This has delighted the Italians, who boast a dictator, 
and angered the French radicals who loathe even the 
suggestion of Fascism. After long weeks of futile and 
violent debate, Tardieu finally resorted to a constitu- 
tional prerogative and got rid of Parliament, to the 
intense relief of the country, but at the cost of a future 
storm, when the chambers meet in the autumn. 

Underneath the surface of the French political waters, 
as in Germany, there is a fundamental situation. The 
German has a traditional liking for being ruled and for 
being ruled by a strong and conservative hand. The 
Frenchman, by contrast, abhors anything like a strong 
hand. France is essentially a country of political radi- 
calism, tempered only by a dominant economic 
conservatism. 

In all favorable weather the French prefer a weak 
cabinet and a more or less insignificant prime minister. 
Government hy a combination of groups, all belonging 
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at the Left, as the French political argot has it (that is, 
made up of a cartel of the radicals and socialists) pretty 
fairly meets the French political state of mind. 

But unlike the German, the Frenchman has an 
extraordinary instinct for abandoning weak radical for 
strong conservative leadership in any moment of crisis. 
Thus he turned to Clemenceau at the crisis of the World 
War and Poincaré at the moment of the franc débacle. 
Public opinion manifests itself, not through a general 
election, but much more simply. Parliaments which 
are controlled by a radical majority meekly surrender, 
and support the man of the moment. But the moment 
passed, the instinct reasserts itself. 

Now Tardieu came to power a year ago, as a conse- 
quence of the crisis over the Young Plan and the anti- 
French stand of Snowden at the Hague Conference. 
Poincaré and not Tardieu would have come to power, 
but the former president’s health precluded this. And 
at the second Hague Conference Tardieu realized the 
hopes of his fellow-countrymen. In fact he realized 
them so well that there was no further need for his 
retention. Hence he fell during the Naval Conference, 
and has narrowly escaped defeat several times since he 
reconstructed his cabinet. 

Politically, Tardieu has the defects of his merits as a 
statesman. His cabinets are invariably one-man shows. 
He dominates and he decides. And he has never been 
a favorite of the Chamber of Deputies because of his 
impatience with the more political methods. To be 
sure, he has disclosed unsuspected parliamentary skill 
in recent months. But the mass of little men who 
inevitably make up the French Chamber, just as they 
are a majority in any legislative body, dislike a boss. 
They view with suspicion a man who refuses to join any 
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group, and thus holds himself aloof from all party dis- 
cipline and considerations. 

Tardieu is not conspicuously Left or Right, that is, 
radical or conservative. He represents the new idea in 
France, the idea of efficiency and progress. He is an 
industrialist in his conceptions even more than a na- 
tionalist in his politics. His great service has been as 
minister of the Devastated Area and of Public Works. 
He wants to get things done, and has little patience with 
the politicians who want to get reélected. 

That Tardieu is likely to go out of power when the 
French Parliament reconvenes seems likely, always 
assuming that no great crisis arises in the meantime. 
He has now definitely become the strong man, to whom 
the Republic will almost inevitably turn in time of 
trouble—at least when Poincaré disappears from public 
life, as must happen in a relatively few years now. 

Thus the Tardieu ministry, or his two ministries, 
have been an exceedingly interesting and illuminating 
detail. They have given France and the world the 
measure of a new man, who had hitherto figured at 
best as the first lieutenant of two considerable states- 
men, Clemenceau and Poincaré. All things considered, 
too, the universal judgment is that Tardieu has exceeded 
expectations. He has grown and developed, become a 
better politician without sacrificing his far more con- 
siderable qualities. Thus while in one French idiom 
he has already arrived, in another he remains a coming 
man. 

It is an engaging example of the perversity of the 
French political mind that when he goes, Tardieu will 
go because times are too good to make him necessary. 
Yet he will join the statesmen who have been dis- 
missed because they could not provide good times. 


Labor’s Balance Sheet 


- greearyes of Parliament in Great Britain, at- 
tended with all the traditional ceremony, has 
furnished the usual opportunity for examining the bal- 
ance sheet of the Labor Government after a year in 
power. On the whole this balance sheet is not attrac- 
tive. Snowden still retains a measure of the glory won 
at The Hague in declining any further sacrifice of Brit- 
ish interests on behalf of her allies of the World War. 
As for MacDonald, with notable exceptions, public opin- 
ion continues to approve his handling of the Naval Con- 
ference and the results achieved. 

If once more Labor has done measurably well in for- 
eign affairs, its showing on the domestic side and the 
situation in imperial affairs are equally unattractive. 
The figures of unemployment have grown from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 since Ramsay MacDonald moved back to 
Downing Street, giving the Tories a nice talking point; 
and the Indian and Egyptian problems are causes of 
grave apprehension. 

Of course no reasonable person blames MacDonald 
either for unemployment expansions or for Indian 
upheaval. As to unemployment, this is a consequence 
alike of the world conditions and of the first efforts of 
British industry to adopt rationalization ideas. These 
substitute machinery for men, gaining efficiency and 
increasing unemployment. MacDonald’s mistake, the 
real criticism, grows out of the wholly absurd and 
unfounded promises made on the stump to reduce the 
terrible total of the workless. As for India and Egypt, 
it is probably true that the arrival of a Labor Govern- 
ment with a pacifist Prime Minister awakened vain 


hopes. This is not MacDonald’s fault but his misfortune. 

Having stuck to power by ever-dwindling majorities, 
one of which amounted to but three votes, MacDonald 
is now safe until fall. And even then the very badness 
of the British situation serves to discourage the Tories 
from all premature attempts to come back. Yet the 
fact that there is to be an imperial conference, the nat- 
ural desire of the Tories to preside at such a gathering, 
and above all, their desire to push the issue of empire 
free trade, explain the general belief that Labor will 
fall, and a general election will return a Conservative 
majority early in the autumn. In addition, the Round 
Table Conference on India, which also assembles in the 
fall, supplies another temptation to the Tories to take 
over. 

This is accentuated by the obvious eagerness of Lloyd 
George to turn Labor out. In this the former Prime 
Minister does not have the support of all of his sadly 
restricted party membership in the House of Commons, 
and has little chance of gaining or even of holding his 
party strength. Yet in the recent session only Tory 


_abstention prevented him from upsetting MacDonald, 


and it seems certain that in the end he will succeed. 

England, as some one has said recently, is lurching 
toward protection. The recent manifesto of a consider- 
able number of London City Bankers in favor of a 
change, or more exactly, of a consideration of the need 
of a change, is but one straw of many which show how 
the wind is blowing. Reports from London pretty gen- 
erally indicate that the change, if it comes, will not be 
so much the consequences of a revolution in economic 
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thought as the result of a counsel of desperation. All 
other remedies have failed. 

Britain has rea¢hed almost the dead low water mark 
since the war. |The contrast between British and 
French conditions is startling to one who travels the 
twenty miles of Channel which separate the two coun- 
tries. Moreover, ‘the once familiar forecasts of a turn 
of the tide have well-nigh ceased. Nor does there sur- 
vive any hope that a change of political control can 
help. Tory-Libersl Coalition, Conservative and Labor 
cabinets have all ried and failed. If the Tories come 
back they are likely to be chary of any promise of 
restoring prosperity swiftly. 

Moreover, the wide split in the Tory party between 
the followers of Baldwin, who represent the old-line 
conservatives, and the recruits of Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook, who; represent the new, would prevent a 
Tory victory in any ordinary situation. In the end this 
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split may force the Conservatives to resign all attempts 
to take office for another year. 

Actually the mass of the Tories respect Baldwin as a 
man and would like him as a leader. Instinctively they 
distrust Beaverbrook and openly dislike Rothermere. 
But the trouble with Baldwin lies in the fact that all his 
virtues are personal, and all his defects are political. 
He has every quality which goes to make up the total 
of a thorough British gentleman in the best sense. But 
he lacks everything that a leader requires. 

On the other hand, while Leo Amery and Sir Robert 
Horne are possibilities, neither, for totally different rea- 
sons, fills the bill. Amery is as loyal to Baldwin politi- 
cally as he is personally. Horne does not command the 
confidence of the men who still control. Nevertheless, 
he is the single man in sight who may presently replace 
Stanley Baldwin. But his coming might widen, rather 
than close, the gap which now divides the Tories, 


Briand’s Answers 


- REMAINS t@ speak of the replies which have been 
received by the French Foreign Office to the 
note which embodied M. Briand’s proposals for discus- 
sion of the idea of a United States of Europe. All the 
replies are now in; and one may perhaps best sum them 

up by saying that without showing any great enthusiasm 
or impressive faith, the several great powers, Britain, 
Germany, and Italy have manifested a willingness to 
discuss the proposal. Thus the next assembly of the 
League at Geneva in September is likely to do a good 
deal of talking on‘this theme. 

Of the various answers that of the British was the 
most interesting. ‘It disclosed the British concern for 
the obvious collision between British interests as a 
European power ‘and as the centre of a world-wide 
empire, the component parts of which were eager to 
avoid all European complications. Nor was British 
statesmanship unmindful of the repercussions the 
project might have in Washington. 

Specifically the: British reply raised the question of 
the League to thé proposed union. It emphasized the 
danger of possible confusion and 
even collision resilting from the 
creation of a new international 
association, and insisted that the 
League was the proper machine 
for the job. Subject to these 
qualifications the British response 
was favorable. | 

The Germans, ‘for their part, 
were friendly and correct in tone. 
But they politely intimated that 
before there was union between 
European states there must be 
equality; and they urged the ad- 
mission of Russia and Turkey. 
Under the surface the Germans 
plainly had in mind the unilat- 
eral disarmament imposed upon 
the Reich by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the equally vexed 
question of the Eastern frontiers 
and the Polish Corridor. This 
latter concern was echoed in the 











As for Italy, Mussolini came out flatfootedly for a re- 
vision of the peace treaties, together with the admission 
of Turkey and Russia. But whereas Germany, together 
with certain other defeated states, advocates revision 
because of a desire to recover territory lost in the peace 
settlement, Italy demands revision to enable her to ac- 
quire more territory, insisting that she did not get her 
fair share of the spoils. 

Italy’s note was, therefore, accepted as a political 
maneuver designed to enable Italy to take the leader- 
ship of the group of states demanding revision. Thus 
it would set up an opposition combination to the French, 
which is composed of the nations which are satisfied 
with the peace treaties and insist upon the preserva- 
tion of the status quo. 

In France the German and Italian replies excited nat- 
ural indignation and criticism in many quarters, par- 
ticularly among the various nationalist groups. Poin- 
caré himself commented in a style which veiled his 
disapproval only slightly. Pertinax in the Echo de Paris 
and Gauvain in the Journal des Debats were more out- 
spoken. It is clear that henceforth 
Briand is to have serious opposi- 
tion at home. All Frenchmen, 
without regard to party, opposc 
the ‘idea of a revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles or any other 
of the peace treaties. It will prob- 
ably be some time before they 
are willing to think differently. 

On the whole the limit of 
achievement of Briand is meas- 
ured by the assurance that at 
Geneva all Europe will officially 
discuss the project of union, as 
for the next weeks it is bound to 
be discussed unofficially every- 
where. If the French Foreign 
Minister hoped for more, he must 
have been disappointed, but one 
may doubt if even he could have 
expected a larger result at the 
outset. On the anniversary of 
the Battle of the Marne all 








Polish Note, which suggested 
that the basis of union must be 
a guarantee of existing frontiers, 


Europe will discuss the project 
of a United States of Europe— 
and after all that is something. 


From Kladderadatech 
EUROPE'S MASTER 


"Now solve all the pan-European problems!” 
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Philip (Snowden) 
the Fearless: "Only 
over my dead body 
—or, at least, only 
if the electorate is 
behind you." 


From the Glasgow, 
Scotland, Bulletin 








Britain’s Imperial Battle 


By P. W. WILSON 


Fo: THE BEST PART of a 
century Great Britain 
has been the stronghold, unique 
and impregnable, of that policy of 
economic internationalism which 
is known as free trade. Whatever 
party has happened to be in 
power, whatever the state of 
her industries and whatever 
tariffs have been raised against 
her by other countries, she has held resolutely to the 
wisdom, as she regards it, of admitting imports— 
whether they be food, raw materials, or manufactured 
commodities—without imposing on them a customs 
duty. That has been the rule, and exceptions—few and 
far between—merely prove it. 

Hence the importance of the news that there is a 
powerful movement afoot in Great Britain, the object 
of which is to abandon free trade, as understood hith- 
erto, and to adopt what must be called, despite all alibis, 
a protective system. The change would mean an eco- 
nomic revolution. And whenever the General Election 
comes, here is likely to be the dominating issue. 

It is along the perspective of the Victorian Era that, 
most conveniently, we can approach an intricate situa- 
tion. Great Britain was not always the free trade coun- 
try that she is today. A hundred years ago no nation 
was surrounded by a more formidable wall of tariffs 
than hers. On commodities of every kind, however 
trivial, a tax was levied, and under the Corn Laws, as 
they were called, the landed interest persisted in what 
amounted to an exclusion of foodstuffs. 

Living in a vast continent with boundless resources, 
Americans accept the view that a tariff upholds the 
standard of living. But in the much smaller Britain of 
a hundred years ago, it did not seem to work out that 


A GRIM STRUGGLE begun a century ago dedicated Britain to 
free trade. Now comes another chapter in her fight for economic 
life, forced on her by ailing industries and a growing, restless army 
of the unemployed. Imperial Preference—free trade within a 
tariff wall built around her far-flung empire—has become the 


newer battle cry. 


way. So high were the prices and so low were the 
wages that a humorous rhymster like Tom Hood was 
inspired to write, and Punch was constrained to publish, 
the famous poem called The Song of a Shirt. In it, de- 
nouncing the sweating system, Hood exclaimed: 


O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap. 


T= “Hunecry Forties,” with the potato famine 
in Ireland, remain as a grim background .to 
this drama, and the violence of the Chartist movement 
for political democracy shows how near to the brink of 
revolution the people were driven by their sufferings. 

Inevitably, there was formed an “Anti-Corn Law 
League.” Its spokesmen were Richard Cobden and the 
great Quaker orator, John Bright—men who, in due 
course, stood with New England against slavery. They 
were Liberals. Yet so powerful was their plea that 
even a Conservative Government had to surrender. In 
1846, Sir Robert Peel, as Prime Minister, persuaded 
Parliament to throw open the ports to shipments of for- 
eign grain. In 1853, Peel’s great disciple, Gladstone, 
still regarded as a Conservative, became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and attacked the duties on commodities. 


By his first budget he abolished no fewer than 133 of 
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was no need to conserve tonnage, but the 
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From the Cardiff, Wales, Mail aad Times 
A TARIFF BY ANY OTHER NAME 


John Bull: 


Government says I'm not playing cricket!" 


these taxes, nor did he relax his efforts until he had 
cleared the decks. Free trade, without reservation, was 
established. 

It is true that certain duties continued to be levied on 
imports. But they were levied for revenue only. In- 
deed, the commodities so taxed—tea, coffee, sugar, 
cocoa, tobacco, and dried fruits among them—were ex- 
pressly selected because none of them had been or 
could be produced in Great Britain. If, morever, there 
were duties imposed on alcoholic beverages, these were 
balanced by an excise or internal tax on home produc- 
tion. The aim throughout was to eliminate the least 
taint of protection from the annual budget, and free 
traders like Asquith were able and vigilant enough to 
act as the watchdogs of Cobdenite orthodoxy. 

At heart the Conservative Party has been as protec- 
tionist as the Republicans in the United States. For 
their treachery, as it is regarded, Peel and Gladstone 
have never been forgiven. Whenever industries are de- 
pressed and unemployed walk the streets, there arises a 
demand for tariffs, in which demand there has been an 
element of logic. Undoubtedly Bright and Cobden be- 
lieved that, if Britain opened her doors to imports, other 
countries would do the same. This hope has proved to 
be illusory and, in the eighties, the Conservatives ar- 
gued that Free Trade ought to be Fair Trade. If there 
can now be no naval and military disarmament for one 
aation alone, neither could there then be economic dis- 
armament for one nation alone. For commerce there 
should be what, applied to cruisers, we call parity. 

The argument was popular. It drew the cheers. But 
the fact remains that not until the War was there any 
serious infringement of the -Cobdenite arithmetic. 
Reginald McKenna, still a Liberal, was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But under Conservative pressure he 
introduced into his Budget of 1915 what he held to be a 
prohibitive duty of 33 1-3 per cent. on motor cars, mov- 
ing picture films, clocks, and musical instruments. For 
this concession there was offered, needless to say, a pre- 
text. The submarines were sinking ships and it was 
held, therefore, that tonnage must be reserved strictly 
for essentials. 

The protectionists were well aware that they had se- 
cured the thin edge of the wedge. After the War there 






"Because | want to defend my wickets with a similar bat, my 


McKenna duties were retained. Indeed, they 
were supplemented in 1921 by an act author- 
izing the Board of Trade, in its discretion, to 
“safeguard” other industries than those se- 
lected by Mr. McKenna, and innumerable 
applications for this assistance were made to 
the department. Most of the applications 
have been refused, but lace and embroidery, 
gloves, gas mantles, cutlery, packing paper, 
and translucent pottery have been favorably 
treated. 

Over these duties, there has been a long 
and ding-dong battle. Unimportant in them- 
selves they involve a principle on which the 
entire future of Great Britain is staked. If 
one item—say, gas mantles—is protected, 
other items are entitled to protection. Either 
this piecemeal tariff must be terminated or 
it must be made general. 

In 1924 Philip Snowden, as Labor’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, boldly abolished all 
the McKenna duties except the tax on films. 
But when Winston Churchill, having re- 
turned to the Conservative fold, succeeded 
Mr. Snowden, he restored the duties and 
even added a tax on silk. Yet so strong was the free 
trade logic that even this tax had to be balanced by an 
excise, depriving it, for the time being, at any rate, of its 
protective character. 

It is now the turn of Philip Snowden who, with 
stern resolution, is allowing this year the “safeguarding” 
duties on lace, gloves, cutlery, and gas mantles to lapse. 
Also, he has announced that, as soon as revenue is 
available from other sources, the McKenna duties will 
be abolished, and for the second time. 





W™ THIS OBSTINATE struggle—a kind of 
trench-warfare—proceeding apparently over 
details but really over far-reaching decisions, the pro- 
tectionists have suddenly blown their trumpets for an 
advance on a wider front, namely, the far-flung battle- 
line of the British Empire itself. 

Nor is it the first time that this strategy has been 
adopted. Thirty years ago the Colonial Secretary was 
Joseph Chamberlain, father of Sir Austen, who, as For- 
eign Secretary, negotiated the Pact of Locarno in 1925. 
Impressed by the fear that the British Empire was drift- 
ing to disintegration, the elder Chamberlain proposed 
what he called a policy of “tariff reform.” By this 
phrase he meant a system of preferential duties for the 
whole British Empire. Each unit of the empire would 
grant a preference to every other unit, the mother 
country included. 

Chamberlain’s “raging tearing propaganda,” as he 
called it, was an amazing tour de force. But he was 
defeated, and not only by Liberalism and Labor. For 
though the heart of the Conservative Party was aroused 
to enthusiasm, the party had still within it the brain 
of Peel and the brain of Gladstone. Cold and calculat- 
ing, Balfour as Prime Minister was quite ready to in- 
dulge in dialectics about “reciprocity,” whatever the 
word meant. But to any attempt to unite the empire 
by a network of tariffs, he demurred, and his demurrer 
was the more baffling because it was “explained” in 
language of enigmatical complexity. 

It is the Empire Crusade of Joseph Chamberlain that 
is today reorganized. Indeed Chamberlain himself never 
achieved the megaphonic thunder that reverberates to- 
day over the British Isles. It is a crowded country. 
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All the people can be reached by a few 
newspapers of colossal circulation. These 
newspapers are controlled by the barons of 
Fleet Street. Of the barons the boldest are 
Lord Rothermere, brother of the deceased 
Northcliffe and head of the Harmsworth 
family, and Lord Beaverbrook, well remem- 
bered in Canada as Max Aitken, lifelong 
friend of Andrew Bonar Law—who owed to 
Aitken, so it is believed, his office of Prime 
Minister and his grave in Westminster Ab- 
bey. Beaverbrook and Rothermere are the 
leading partners in the latest variant of pro- 
tection. 

At first sight the scheme is undeniably at- 
tractive. Its place of origin is America. Here 
is a federation of forty-eight states, enjoying 
free trade between themselves but protected 
by a tariff wall against the rest of the world. 
Why cannot similar federations arise else- 
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where? M. Briand advocates the United fromthe London Evening News 


States of Europe. But when it comes to busi- 
ness, Great Britain knows that she cannot 
enter this European union without leaving 
her dominions behind. That, however, is all the more 
reason why she should apply the plan to her own sov- 
ereignty, forming the British Empire into a kind of 
United States with free trade inside and a tariff wall 
against the foreigner. 

In the year 1923 Stanley Baldwin, as Prime Minister, 
fought an election on the broad question whether Brit- 
tain should proceed along such a path. If today he is 
cautious it is because, with Liberalism and Labor allied 
against him, he suffered defeat. 

Still, with Beaverbrook collecting a war chest and 
threatening schism, a blank negative would not have 
been possible. Baldwin innocently suggested, therefore, 
that the next Conservative Government should put for- 
ward the empire plan but that, after passing through 
Parliament, it should be submitted to a test hitherto un- 
known in Great Britain, namely a referendum. Beaver- 
brook swallowed the bait, dissolved his new party, re- 
turned the subscriptions and, to the great delight of the 
free traders, left Rothermere to think it over. 

But in a few weeks it was clear that the referendum 
was merely a device for shelving the whole issue. 
Once more the “Beavermere” Barons were driven head- 
long into each other’s embraces. They collected more 
money, and faced Baldwin with an ultimatum. They 


WHEN ANY NASTY HORRID PERSON: 
SUGGESTS THAT DARLING PUSSY. MAY HAVE @ 
BEEN CONCERNED IN IT—WHY IT MAKES. 
ME GO ALL GOOSEY WITH INDIGNATION £ 




















From the London Evening News 
"AND NO BIRDS SING" 


GRAND TABLEAU! AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


Britain plays an important but unprofitable réle. 


would support him at the next general election only if 


he signed their policy on the dotted line and, as Rother- 
mere was so unwise as to write in a letter, if they were 
informed in advance of what would be eight important 
appointments in the next Conservative Cabinet. At 
this Baldwin rose in his wrath, threw off his accus- 
tomed benignity, and accused Rothermere of trespass- 
ing in the prerogatives of the King. The rejoinder was 
a personal triumph. Whether it is to be free trade or 
protection, one thing is certain. Britain will never sub- 
mit to government or even trial by newspaper. 


T HE SIMPLE QUESTION, after all, is not whether the 
empire plan is desirable, but whether it is prac- 
tical politics. Is it possible to arrange for free trade 
inside the empire? Is it possible to build a tariff wall 
around the empire? 

Britain herself already has free trade. Her first step 
would be, then, comparatively easy. She would take 
her revenue duties on sugar and the rest, and she would 
draw a difference between imports from British sov- 
ereignties and imports from foreign countries. The 
former would be allowed to come in free. The latter 
would pay duty. 

It is when we come to the dominions that difficulties 
are here encountered. At the Imperial Conference of 
1902, Joseph Chamberlain besought the dominions to 
concede inter-empire free trade. He was met by a flat 
refusal, and according to the Balfour (not Lord Bal- 
four) Report of 1925, the tendency to put up tariffs 
against Britain has been greater in the empire than 
outside it. Mr. Scullin, Prime Minister of Australia, de- 
clarcs that the empire plan is “entirely impracticable,” 
and recently Australia raised yet higher her protective 
wall. 

The idea of Lord Rothermere that India can be com- 
pelled to put British imports on the free list is also 
fallacious. In face of the protests from Lancashire, 
India has increased her tariff on cotton goods from 
eleven to fifteen per cent., and there was brisk objec- 
tion at Delhi to a preferential duty, favorable to Bri- 
tain, of five per cent. on foreign products. It is true 
that Canada has increased her preference to Britain, 
but only under pressure of the United States tariff, and 
even in Canada, the Conservatives have been arguing 
strongly for protection all round against competition 
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wherever it comes from, whether Britain or anywhere 
else. The victory of Mr. Bennett and the defeat of Mr. 
Mackenzie King mean that Britain must expect a ten- 
dency in Canada to follow the example of Australia. 
The immediate possibility of inter-imperial free trade is 
thus confined to Britain herself and her directly gov- 
erned crown colonies; and if such a limited extension 
of free trade were imposed we may assume that, even in 
the crown colonies, there would be plain speaking. 

We may interpret these conclusions in terms of Brit- 
ish trade. In the year 1929 British exports were: 


To foreign countries 

To self-governing dominions 
To India 

To crown colonies 


$3,645,000,000 


At once it will be seen that British exports outside 
the empire are more valuable to her than all the ex- 
ports within the empire put together. Of these exports 
only $330,000,000 out of $3,645,000,000, or one-eleventh, 
would be benefited by free trade, if it were to come, 
with the crown colonies. 


‘tie us consider the tariff wall to be built around 
the free trade empire. It is assumed sometimes 
that the tariff would be simply a straight percentage of 
value on all goods whatever their character—say 5 
per cent., or 10 per cent. As a rule tariffs are not of 
so simple a structure. For instance in the United States 
not only does the rate vary with the class of goods on 
which it is levied, but 60 per cent. of the imports are 
admitted on the free list. Even in a protective country, 
most imports pay no duty at all. 

Indeed at Washington we have seen what it means 
when one Congress, dealing with one nation, has to re- 
vise a tariff. In the British Empire, such a tariff would 
have to be created and revised by negotiation between 
eight Parliaments at least as diverse as the Dail in 
Dublin and the legislature at Delhi. All of them are 
subject to electoral vicissitudes and, in South Africa 
and India, to an agitation against the Union Jack itself. 
Such a task may be described as formidable. 

In Great Britain the incidence of the imperial tariff, 
as suggested, is subjected to critical analysis. In the 
year 1929 her total imports fell just short of $5,600,000,- 
000. In round numbers $4,000,000,000, or more than two- 
thirds of the whole, is represented by food and raw 
materials, while $1,600,000,000 consists of manufactures. 
If then Britain is to have a tariff at all, there seems to 
be no doubt as to what it should be. Her manufactures 
should be protected, but food and raw materials should 
be kept on the free list. 

That kind of tariff is, however, of no use to the over- 
seas empire. What the empire sends to Britain is not 
the manufactured import. The empire supplies the 
food and raw materials and, naturally, would bargain 
for a preference on food and raw materials. That was 
why Joseph Chamberlain declared plainly that imperial 
preference was impossible unless Britain was ready to 
put a tax on food; and today it is the food tax that con- 
fronts the empire party. Beaverbrook has bluntly de- 
clared for it. Rothermere has hesitated. But at last he 
also has taken the plunge. 

It is the aim of the empire plan to develop a self- 
contained empire, and so we have an excellent slogan 
for perorations. But again the facts are stubborn. 
Britain today draws two-thirds of her food and raw 
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materials, not from the empire, but from foreign coun- 
tries—for instance, cotton comes from the southern 
states. A self-contained empire could only be achieved 
by means of the most colossal diversion of trade from its 
economic channels which has ever been conceived by 
the mind of man. 

And if achieved, what then? Britain does not only 
derive the bulk of her imports from foreign countries. 
She sends to those countries more than half of her 
manufactured exports in return. To refuse to buy 
would be tantamount, so it is argued by the free trad- 
ers, to restricting the sale. It is not to Canada but to 
the Argentine that the Prince of Wales is proceeding 
on a commercial mission. 

It must be realized that these arguments will be elab- 
orated not only by economists, but at every street cor- 
ner from Land’s End to John O’Groats. To the British 
the fiscal controversy, as it is called, is a form of cricket 
in which each side scores runs against the bowling of 
the other. The protectionists point to unemployment. 
But the free traders reply that Britain is sustaining a 
population of about 500 to the square mile or twelve 
times as many as the United States; that owing to the 
increase in this population, more people are employed 
in Britain than ever before and at higher wages; that 
the wages are also higher than in other European coun- 
tries and that more generous provision is made for un- 
employment, sickness, and disease; that in 1929 British 
shipyards built more tonnage than all the rest of the 
world put together; and that Britain is the only coun- 
try in Europe able and willing to pay to her creditors 
one hundred cents to the dollar. 

Pessimism has underestimated the volume of British 
commerce; that is evident. The policy of free import 
of food and raw materials has enabled Britain to pro- 
duce commodities at a cheap price for neutral markets. 
Take the figures for the amount of exported manufac- 
tures per head of population. They are as follows: 


1928 Increase 
$31.43 $21.60 

33.62 24.42 

25.83 23.31 


Germany 
United States 
United Kingdom (including 

Irish Free State) . 57.43 28.91 

This table means that, per head of population, Great 
Britain leads the world not only in exported manufac- 
tures, but in the increase of those exports. The argument 
of the free traders is that if Britain is unable to draw on 
the whole world freely for raw materials, she will be 
handicapped in her competition abroad. They also in- 
sist that the depression in Britain is due not to foreign 
competition as such, but to a general depression 
throughout the world, especially in China and India, 
which buy cotton goods. 

An excellent illustration of all this is Sheffield: It 
is true that this city of hardware is not working to full 
capacity. But why? Because that capacity was trebled 
during the War. Sheffield is today producing half again 
as much steel and steel products as ever before in time 
of peace, and has absorbed seventy-five per cent. of her 
demobilized workers. 

With an Imperial Conference about to meet and with 
a General Election always a possibility, anything may 
happen. But it is a fair forecast that the development 
of inter-imperial trade will be promoted by other means 
—publicity, investment, commercial organization—than 
an attempt to erect the vast system of protectionist ma- 
chinery at present under discussion. 
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THE HISTORIC CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL IS PRESERVED IN THE NEW PARK PROGRAM 


Maryland's Interest in Washington Plans 


By ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


Governor of Maryland 


HE FUTURE of that large part of Maryland 

which lies contiguous to the District of Colum- 
bia is in a very real way linked with the future of 
Washington. These sections of Maryland are not now 
independent or self-sufficient, in the sense that they 
can plan ahead without regard to the plans and the 
conditions on the other side of the District line. 

Good roads and the automobile have affected more 
completely the rural life of America in twenty years 
than all the occurrences of generations before put to- 
gether. Primarily because of these two things, the 
American farmer is no longer isolated or economically 
self-supporting; he has become an integral part of our 
vast national economic life. 

In the same way good roads and the automobile have 
contributed immeasurably to make common cause of 
the development policies and opportunities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that section of Maryland which is 
adjacent to the District. Neither of these sections can 
work out its future plans without regard to the plans 
of the other. 

The boundary line between Maryland and the Dis- 
trict cannot be considered as a barrier separating one 
from the- other. In a legal sense, of course, the de- 
velopment policies of both sections must be separately 
formulated, but the interests of both require that this 
be a matter of form only. The plans and hopes and 
possibilities of this part of Maryland and of the District 
must be codperatively worked out for the common good 
of both, because they are interdependent. 

Similar considerations with respect to the portion of 
Virginia adjacent to the District, make Virginia a nat- 
ural third partner in our common undertakings. 

I am happy to say that during my administrations as 
Governor of Maryland, my state has recognized all this, 
and has contributed measurably to the fulfilment of 
our joint interests. 

In 1927 we created the Maryland National Capital 


Park and Planning Commission, and gave it jurisdiction 
over zoning, parking, a permanent system of highways, 
and other public works and utilities necessary to the 
proper and adequate physical development of the area 
extending for an average distance of ten miles from 
the District line into Montgomery and Prince George’s 
counties. 

That Maryland commission coéperates with the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission. It first 
zoned the suburban portions of these two counties, and 
for almost two years the property in all this rapidly 
growing area has been enjoying the benefits and the 
protection of intelligent zoning. That this has been 
effected in a way acceptable to the communities con- 
cerned, is shown by the entire absence of any serious 
attacks either upon the law or its administration. 

Along with this work the commission has proceeded 
with plans for an extensive park system. 

As a practical recognition of the very vital impor- 
tance of this, I recommended to the Maryland Legis- 
lature of 1927 an appropriation of $100,000, which was 
provided, for the acquisition of park lands in Montgom- 
ery and Prince George’s counties. In addition to this, 
local taxation in those two counties is making available 
several hundred thousand dollars more for park pur- 
poses and an adequate amount for park maintenance. 

The parking program has been tied in with the 
Regional Plan, and it has progressed to the point where 
existing parks are now about to be extended and new 
parks established. Rock Creek Park will have an ex- 
tension into Maryland, and Sligo Valley, the valley of 
Cabin John Run, and the valley of the Northwest 
Branch will be added to the system. 

One of the great opportunities along this line which 
should receive codéperative consideration is the main 
valley of the’ Potomac River. This, with its glorious 
scenery, is the natural setting for a park unsurpassed in 
all the world. 
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The Cramton bill, passed by the last Congress and 
signed by President Hoover, provides adequate funds 
for the immediate creation of the park system recom- 
mended for Washington City by the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, at a total cost of 
$16,000,000. It also makes available a federal gift of 
$1,500,000 for the purchase of park lands in the seven 
main valleys of suburban Montgomery and Prince 
George’s counties, in Maryland, extending from the 
District of Columbia; and it provides a further federal 
loan of $3,000,000 for eight years without interest to 
those counties. 

This total of four and a half million dollars is the 
estimated cost of the entire park system in the Mary- 
land valleys extending from the District of Columbia. 

It seems probable that Montgomery and Prince 
George’s counties will combine to avail themselves of 
this loan from the Government in order that this great 
park system may be brought into immediate realiza- 
tion. In such event, title to the park lands in these 
Maryland valleys will continue in the state, with rec- 
reational improvements and maintenance paid for and 
administered by the Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission. 

One of the principal agencies we have established to 
protect the health and meet the necessities of the 
Metropolitan District is the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission. The purpose was to acquire the 
existing municipal and quasi-public water and sewer- 
age systems in the area, to codrdinate them, and to see 
that water and sewer service keeps pace as far as pos- 
sible with the growth of the area. 

This commission has jurisdiction over about ninety 
square miles in Montgomery and Prince George’s 
counties. At the time of its organization, eleven years 
ago, there were about 100 miles of water and sewer 
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WASHINGTON'S park and parkway system, as now planned, 

extends far beyond the boundaries of the District. In Maryland 

it includes ambitious projects in Montgomery and Prince George's 

counties. In Virginia it provides for improving the Potomac shore 
from Mount Vernon to Great Falls. 
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facilities in the area, serving less than 2000 houses. To- 
day the commission has acquired or constructed almost 
500 miles, serving nearly 11,000 houses. This work rep- 
resents a bonded indebtedness of about $7,000,000. 

We also have a regional water and sewer committee 
functioning with the National Commission, and the 
Maryland State Department of Health and the Sub- 
urban Sanitary Commission contribute efficient engi- 
neering services to this work. 

Zoning, parking, water and sewerage are not all. 
Maryland is now in the midst of the most extensive 
highway construction program ever undertaken since 
the good roads movement was started by Governor 
Austin L. Crothers twenty years ago. 

A large part of this program directly benefits not only 
the people of Montgomery and Prince George’s coun- 
ties, but also the great number of people who live or 
work in Washington and its environs. 

The Baltimore-Washington Boulevard has already 
been widened to forty feet from Baltimore to Laurel, 
and the widening is being continued this summer from 
Laurel to Hyattsville. 

The extension of Rhode Island Avenue from Hyatts- 
ville to the District gives a direct and much shorter en- 
trance to the Northwestern section of Washington, and 
is a connecting link between the towns of Mount Rain- 
ier, Brentwood, North Brentwood, and Hyattsville. The 
road which is being completed from a point near Laurel 
to connect with 16th Street, at the District line, will 
enable people in this area to reach their destinations 
without going through the crowded business section 
of Washington. 

The elimination of the Hyattsville grade crossing is a 
major undertaking of the greatest importance, which 
will not only remedy what has frequently been an in- 
tolerable inconvenience on the Baltimore-Washington 
Boulevard, but will make impossible for all time the 
tragedies which have occurred at that point. 

The grade crossing at Silver Spring has also been 
eliminated, and it is also expected that others at Rock- 
ville, Kensington, and Gaithersburg will be removed 
this year. The crossing at Gaithersburg is of great im- 
portance, because it is on the main highway between 
Washington and the West. 

The communication between Washington and its sur- 
rounding territory and the part of the state known as 
Southern Maryland is also of great interest because of 
the business and social relations which exist between 
these sections. 

The Robert Crain Highway and the National Defense 
Highway, together with the new road now practically 
finished in the lower part of Southern Maryland, bring 
all that section of Maryland into much closer and better 
communication with both Washington and Baltimore. 

We should not overlook the benefit to the public 
schools which such an extensive highway program af- 
fords. Better roads make better schools. They furnish 
improved facilities for getting to the schools, and thus 
increase the convenience and the attendance of the pu- 
pils, and facilitate the consolidation of elementary 
schools in proper cases. The progress of the public 
school system all over Maryland—including, of course, 
Montgomery and Prince George’s counties—has been 
recognized as notable throughout the country. 

The spirit of codperation which Maryland is anxious 
to manifest in all these regional improvements is not 
confined to the subjects I have specifically discussed. 
New undertakings will be proposed from time to time, 
and we want to consider and do our part in all of them 
in the same spirit of mutual help. 
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A TOWERING new landmark, to 
rise in New York during the next 
three years, will bring all the world 
into your home—its scenes, its 
sounds, its colors, the full spectacle 
of life itself. And theater or 
talkies, like that of Fannie Bryce 
being filmed at right, will come to 
you as simply as music by radio. 





A Citadel of Radio 


Be MANY MONTHS have passed three entire 
city blocks of once fashionable brownstone 
houses, now basking in the atmosphere of upper Fifth 
Avenue in New York City, will vanish. First window 
frames through which the élite once surveyed the city 
will come out. Then plaster will clatter to emptied 
floors. Walls will crumble. Bricks and mortar will 
slide down wooden chutes into waiting trucks, to be 
carted away to final oblivion. Within a year nothing 


will be left and a gaping hole, as though a gigantic tooth 


had been drawn, will appear in the city’s middle. 

Let two more years pass, and in the fall of 1933. stroll 
once more along upper Fifth Avenue. You will find 
that gaping hole occupied by a mighty new landmark, 
more eye-filling than the new Chrysler Building, the 
older Woolworth Tower, the imposing Grand Central 
Terminal, or any other of the wonders of the city. This 
landmark, to be.made up of a dozen or more buildings, 
is called by its sponsors Metropolitan Square. But 
already the public, seizing on two words in a newspaper 
headline about the project, is speaking of Radio City. 
For that lusty industrial infant, radio, dominates the 
undertaking in its present stage. And together with 
radio in the plans are other members of the same 
family—the stage, the talkie, the phonograph, and tele- 
vision. 

Metropolitan Square will rise on land belonging—save 
for the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas in one cor- 
ner—to Columbia University and was leased by John 
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D. Rockefeller, Jr., some years ago. He then had in 
mind a cultural and architectural unit centered around 
a new opera house. After much talk and some argu- 
ment the opera owners failed to agree to the plan, and 
last fall that scheme fell through. Opera remains; for 
the present, in its rococo home on Broadway. And Mr. 
Rockefeller was left with a magnificent conception on 
his hands, but no taker for the seat of honor. 

He had not long to wait. Already the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America and its allies, the National Broadcasting 
Company and Radio-Keith-Orpheum, had cast inter- 
ested glances on what Mr. Rockefeller was doing. They 
approached the Metropolitan Square Corporation, as the 
company operating for Mr. Rockefeller is called, and 
offered a plan. Mr. Rockefeller had been ready to 
sponsor an enterprise of culture and public value, to be 
reasonably self-supporting but not necessarily com- 
mercial. Well and good. The radio group would be a 
willing substitute. It would pay rent for a part of the 
project, and supply some of the public value as well, 
through a gigantic undertaking of nation-wide broad- 
casting of sound and, in time, sight. 

Mr. Rockefeller listened, and agreed. Accordingly, 
opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral and not far from fash- 
ionable St. Thomas’s Church and the plaza of Central 
Park, will rise a vast group of buildings designed as a 
unit. The property extends all the way through the 
long block from Fifth Avenue to Sixth Avenue, and 
from 48th to 51st Streets, covering in all twelve acres. 
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A sixty-story skyscraper on Sixth Avenue will domi- 
nate the group. At the other end, on the Fifth Avenue 
side, there will be an oval building, twelve stories high, 
looking like a squat but pleasing Tower of Pisa. The 
radio interests, occupying about one-quarter of the 
ground space, will have most of the office building and 
four theaters, large and small, besides. 

While the shape, size, and even the number of build- 
ings is still uncertain, it is decided that there will be a 
garden plaza between the sixty-story skyscraper and 
the oval structure. Running parallel to Fifth Avenue, 
it will be wide, green with grass, shrubs, and trees, and 
will carry a new north-and-south thoroughfare. The 
cross streets, 49th and 50th, will remain, though the 
architects hope to widen them to add light, air, and dig- 
nity to the whole. 

In the corners left by these streets will rise lesser 
buildings. Four will be the theaters of the radio group. 
Others will be devoted chiefly to shops on the ground 
floors, and offices above. Some will line Fifth Avenue, 
some Sixth, and others the cross streets between. 

The sheer bulk of this undertaking must make some 
dent in the industrial depression for which the year 1930 
is distinguishing itself. The engineers developing the 
project—Todd, Robertson & Todd—say that no less than 
$250,000,000 will be spent on construction. No one 
knows the total to be expended for public works by na- 
tion, states, and cities in response to President Hoover’s 
call of last winter. But whatever that total, this single 
item of $250,000,000 need not blush by comparison. 

No matter how majestic, how graceful, this colossal 
monument to American energy will be, its appearance 







BEHIND THE SCENES 


Every broadcasting studio— 
like the one at right—has 
a control room, shown above. 

Behind the window you see 
there, which is thick and sound- 
proof, sits an operator. He can 
see the performers in their stu- 
dio, but hears them only through 
a loudspeaker, exactly as you 
hear them at home. He must 
constantly turn the dials before 
him to smooth the fluctuating 
vibrations of voices and music. 

The microphone at the left of 
his instrument is for talking to 
the performers during rehear- 
sal. The telephone at his right 
is for communication with the 
broadcasting control room when 
programs begin and end, or 
when trouble arises. 
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will concern the New Yorker chiefly. What will inter- 
est other American citizens, from Key West to Seattle, 
from the banks of the Kennebec to the harbor of San 
Diego, will be that part of Radio City which gives it its 
name. 


S™= InTO the offices of the National Broadcasting 
Company, in an eleven-story building on Fifth 
Avenue a few blocks north of where Radio City is to 
be. There you will find impressive reception rooms for 
radio performers, business offices for what has become 
one of our major commercial undertakings, a broad- 
casting control room as interesting to the electrical 
engineer as it is intricate to the layman, and, most 
fascinating of all, eight broadcasting studios. These 
vary in size from small rooms, where a speaker may 
talk into a single microphone, to an oblong auditorium 
large enough for a symphony orchestra. 

Here, if you are lucky, you see Amos and Andy in 
person. Or you step into a studio two stories high while 
the conductor of the General Motors orchestra is re- 
hearsing his men, telling them of the cuts that must be 
made in Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade,” to fit it 
into a half-hour. For the seconds are relentlessly ticked 
off by a fatal red hand on an electric clock that is the 
real master of ceremonies in broadcasting. You see the 
announcer, astonishingly young, clad in a dinner coat, 
sound the chime, and hear him say: “This is station 
WEAF, New York. Tonight...” You see the orchestra 
play into two microphones above the conductor’s head. 
Later you watch a soloist, almost ridiculously intent on 
singing at a little black box of a microphone a few 
inches from his lips. 

Or you step into the adjoining monitoring room, cut 
off from the studio only by a thick, sound-proof win- 
dow. From behind this an operator sees the perform- 
ers, but hears only the sound as it comes from a loud- 
speaker, exactly as you hear it at home. It is his task 
constantly to regulate the varying pitch of singer’s voice 
and orchestra’s booming or piping notes. 

You come away fascinated by the sheer size and 
complexity of what lies behind the program which you 
switch on or off so casually in your living room. But 
these broadcasting quarters, new four years ago and 
hailed as “upon a scale that befits a great and permanent 
communications service, designed to give the United 
States its proper place of leadership in the broadcasting 
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field,” are outgrown already. Engineers look upon much 
of its modern equipment as antiquated. 

The vacuum tube, which is the heart of radio, is 
destined also to be the center of an electrical industry 
as yet undreamed of by the layman. By it broadcasting 
is related to the sound picture, the phonograph record, 
and television. And by marriage, so to speak, these de- 
vices are related to jazz, to symphony, to the stage, and 
to that multitude of human banalities and human 
achievements encompassed by the words entertainment 
and culture. 

In Radio City, therefore, there will be some thirty 
studios. Here will be not only broadcasting, but the 
making of sound pictures and phonograph records. Nor 
must one forget the four theaters. One will be for 
legitimate drama, another for musical comedy. A third, 
seating 5000, will show sound pictures; and the fourth, 
of no less than 7000 seats, will house a new and refined 
variety theater. There is some hope, too, for a sym- 
phony hall, where concerts and recitals will round out 
the picture, leaving out only opera. Even that may come. 

Each of these auditoriums is designed to present the 
best that New York can offer in its field of entertain- 
ment. But it is not intended io confine the spectacles 
of their stages and screens to the audiences seated 
there. Those who have seen the shadows of a tele- 
vision image ‘come to life before their eyes can easily 
believe that television, before long, will make it pos- 
sible to broadcast any performance, in sight or sound, 
which is enacted on these stages. Drama, musical com- 
edy, variety, and talkies; symphony and opera if these 
there are to be; all can be broadcast to the whole coun- 
try. The Texas cowpuncher will see spectacles now 
reserved for those who file into Broadway’s theaters, 
as he already hears music once intended only for those 
who sat in the august red plush of Carnegie Hall. 

Three men primarily are responsible for the vision 
of what Radio City is to mean to the nation at large— 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Company; David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America; and Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth, president of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. One of them, Mr. Sarnoff, laid before the writer 
a suggestion of what that vision will mean. 


BROADCASTING OF THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


Above is the largest and most modern of studios at the home of the National 
Broadcasting Company in New York. Only four years old, engineers call it antiquated, 
and plan thirty studios—some of them far larger than this—for Radio City. Some of 
them, too, are for recording phonograph records and sound films, and others are for 
television. Before many years a scene like that at right may be broadcast to your home. 





“When I think of the electrical entertainment of the 
next decade,” he said, “I envision a moving picture 
which will have not only motion, but sound, color, and 
perspective as well. Already you have three of those 
elements: motion, sound, and color in a more or less 
satisfactory degree, though not fully developed as yet. 
Perspective is the fourth element of the motion pic- 
ture, given by a wide screen, reproducing through the 
third dimension the illusion of the natural scene. 

“So the talking motion picture of the future, pos- 
sessing these four elements of sound, color, motion, and 
perspective, will bring a totally new form of enter- 
tainment not only into the theater but also into the 
home. Every home, indeed, can ultimately become a 
theater. It is perfectly reasonable to expect that in 
the next five or ten years homes will have either a 
combination instrument, or two outlets, planned by the 
architect and installed at the time the home is built. 
From one will emerge sight, and from the other, sound. 
These two will give you everything we can envision— 
radio, phonograph, and all kinds of entertainment and 
information for the ear; and for the eyes there will be 
sound movies, and television of such things as foot- 
ball games and the multitude of news events. 

“When that happens in the home, the four walls 
which ‘have heretofore confined the occupants will be 
spread out to the limits of the earth. Indeed, we may 
bring into the home the full spectacle of life itself.” 


Sono PERSONS may declare this to be 
a little easier to talk about than to achieve. 
Perhaps it is. But even the stickler for facts must 
temper his doubt before the hardly less fantastic hap- 
penings of the last decade. 
- Go back ten years to November, 1920, and you find 
the first broadcasting station, KDKA, in a Pittsburgh 
amateur’s garage. The mere sound of a voice coming 
through the air was enough to thrill the handful of 
listeners. Go back a year or two more, and you find 
broadcasting a dream. Even wireless communication 
by dot-and-dash signals formed an industry hardly vis- 
ible when compared to radio today. A single sentence 
from Mr. Sarnoff makes the contrast clear: 

“Ten years ago the volume of business of the Radio 
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Corporation was about $1,000,000 a year; for the year 
1929 our gross business was in the neighborhood of 
$175,000,000.” 

During the War a high-powered wireless transmis- 
sion set, pioneered by the General Electric Company, 
was set up on the meadows outside New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. This station sent a daily stream of offi- 
cial messages abroad in those tempestuous days, and 
finally carried President Wilson’s Fourteen Points to 
the remotest corners of Europe. But when the War 
ended, no commercial organization save the British 
Marconi Company was equipped to operate it. That 
company, it is said, thereupon offered to spend 
$5,000,000 in buying General Electric transmitting sets 
—provided it could have exclusive rights to them. This 
would have transferred the fruits of American indus- 
trial and inventive genius to foreign interests. 

It was at this stage, in response to requirements of 
the national interest, that the General Electric Company 
dropped negotiations, leaving itself without a buyer for 
its transmitters. But Owen D. Young, then president and 
now chairman of the General Electric, undertook with 
the friendly help of Washington to organize the prin- 
cipal inventions and research facilities of wireless un- 
der a single company. Accordingly the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, and the United 
Fruit Company joined with the General Electric to 
form, in the Radio Corporation of America, a wireless 
organization able financially and technically to com- 
pete with any in the world. 

“As a result of that undertaking,” Mr. Young now 
says, “we have a system of practically world-wide 
communications east and west, and radio communica- 
tion circuits with the principal countries of South 
America.” 

Before long engineers made broadcasting a reality. 
Like mushrooms after a rain, transmitting stations 
sprang up all over the country, and home receiving sets 
followed. Stations WEAF (owned by the American 
Tel. & Tel.) and WJZ (owned by Westinghouse) had 
the advantage of being in New York. Soon the phono- 
graph record and the local singer or local humorist fell 
by the wayside of broadcast progress, unable to com- 
pete with the talent of Broadway and of the New York 
concert stage. It became obvious that if broadcasting 
were to get anywhere, great chains of stations, tied to- 
gether with telephone wires and able to pick up the 
best program available anywhere, and to broadcast it 
everywhere, must come. 

Accordingly the National Broadcasting Company was 
formed to do just that; and since then a rival, the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, has appeared. Both of 
them have in a few years grown to enormous propor- 
tions, with the audiences of network programs, broad- 
cast to the nation, numbered in tens of millions. 

So far as size is concerned, one must conclude that 
the dream of Radio City is rooted in reason. But how 
about quality? 


[7 Is appalling to think that never, during sixteen 
waking hours out of twenty-four, is the air 
of the United States still. Constantly a jumble of sounds 
streams from the nation’s 626 transmitters, though ad- 
mittedfy only a minority operate at full blast for the 
whole sixteen hours. 

As these lines are written, it is a little after ten in the 
morning. The writer has just listened, entirely at ran- 
dom. to the four major stations within reach of his set— 
among them the proudest in the country. In the space 
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of half a minute be heard the following mixture: 


1. The sentimental booming of an organ, reminiscent 
of a movie house of pre-talkie days. 

2. A woman’s voice: “ ... Any woman who sewed 
could make a dress for herself, and with hardly more 
than a yard and a half of material . . . slenderizing 


contours . . . manipulated by these great creators of 
fashion . . . we women insist on looking as slender 
as possible. .. .” 


3. Jazz, from a capable orchestra, agreeable to those 
who like it, but jazz. 

4. Another woman’s voice: “ ... the woman might 
have nothing more to work with than half a head of 
cabbage, carrots, and a piece of ham... .” 


Snap. Off. That was enough. Thirty seconds in the 
morning do not make a fair test of sixteen continuous 
hours. Nevertheless the most enthusiastic radio addict, 
whether broadcaster or listener, must admit that this 
mixture of organ, dresses, jazz, and cabbage is only too 
characteristic of America’s radio diet. 


. Am” it is different. Broadcasting is usually 

a government monopoly, supported by the 

state or by a tax on receiving sets. And programs are 

carefully supervised, with jazz, nonsense, and house- 

hold hints carefully balanced by weightier matters like 

symphony, culture, and government propaganda, ac- 
cording to the lights of those in charge. 

With this in mind, together with questions as to how 
the undoubtedly marvelous mechanical future of Radio 
City would meet the threat of canned music and canned 
television, the writer went to Merlin H. Aylesworth, 
forty-three-year-old president of the National Broad- 
casting Company. Mr. Aylesworth, seated behind the 
ample, unlittered desk of the American business leader, 
was friendly. And he anticipated the questions. 

“We are accused of spreading jazz throughout the 
land,” he began. “Actua.ly, I think we are doing more 
to get the nation away from jazz than any other agency. 
Formerly you had to go to our biggest cities for opera, 
and to at least a good-sized city for symphony, recitals, 
or other music with any pretensions to quality. Now 
the radio brings opera, symphony, and all to the small- 
town merchant and the farmer as easily as to the man 
who lives on Fifth Avenue. 

“Moreover, Americans outside our big cities did not 
want to hear even good music like the Walter Dam- 
rosch programs we now broadcast, because they didn’t 
know what good music was. Now they are learning to 
like it. We know this from thousands of letters.” Mr. 
Aylesworth paused, and smiled. “We had one letter,” 
he explained, “saying that the writer had heard we 
were going to broadcast highbrow music, and wanted to 
protest. He wanted no highbrow music, but more Dam- 
rosch music.” 

The speaker went on to show why he thought that 
to put radio in terms of jazz versus symphony was to 
take a narrow view. Radio has not merely sent abroad 
music, of high and low degree, that existed before. It 
has opened an entirely new field in transmitting man’s 
thoughts and activities through the land. 

The loud speaker has brought book reviews to per- 
sons who otherwise would never even have heard of the 
books. It has brought to millions of homes the voices 
of Presidents, of scientists, lawyers, professors, a thou- 
sand and one experts who otherwise would have re- 
mained unheard within their own four walls. It has 
brought knowledge of political issues, and the thoughts 
of the nation’s greatest preachers. 

“We now have the message of Protestants, Jews, and 
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Catholics going out over our stations, at no cost to them 
for our facilities,’ continued Mr. Aylesworth. “The 
Protestants, through the Federal Council of Churches, 
preach to the nation every Sunday afternoon. The 
Jews likewise have their hours, and though the Catho- 
lics held off at first, they too now broadcast. I can 
assure you that it was a great pleasure to me when I, 
the son of a Protestant minister, introduced Cardinal 
Hayes at the opening of the first Catholic hour. 

“In politics, radio has changed the candidate’s task. 
Formerly he used to swing from town to town, making 
the same speech over and over again, trying to remem- 
ber at the appropriate place in his talk whether he 
must say it was Gopher Prairie or Centerville that was 
the finest town in the county. Now all that is gone. 
If he doesn’t make a new speech his listeners will 
switch him off. Nor does oratory do over the radio. 
The radio speaker, though he may be addressing thirty 
or forty million Americans at one time, is not speaking 
to a mass audience. He is with them in the privacy of 
the living room, and no speaker’s rhetoric will help 
him. In a quiet, conversational voice he must really 
say something.” 


Me: AYLESWoRTH considers the National Broad- 
casting Company as something like a maga- 
zine, of which he is the editor. He fills his broadcasting 
time, as an editor fills his pages, with whatever he 
thinks will help or interest people. Those who criticize 
radio for concentrating on jazz to the neglect of cul- 
ture, Mr. Aylesworth refutes with a sentence: 

“If we didn’t have popular entertainment, hardly 
anyone would listen; we have to catch them with the 
jazz, and gradually teach them the other.” 

With this other, higher type of program in mind, the 
N. B. C. has set up an advisory council, a sort of board 
of associate editors, to determine matters of policy. On 
it serve public persons like Charles E. Hughes, Dwight 
Morrow, Walter Damrosch, Edwin A. Alderman, Wil- 
liam Green, Julius Rosenwald, and Mrs. John D. Sher- 
man.. It is the task of this board to meet from time to 
time, check what the broadcasting company has done, 
and through active subcommittees on agriculture, edu- 
cation, labor, music, religion, and women’s activities 
seek to make the radio industry not only a national 
vaudeville of the air, but also a national university of 
the air. Through the microphone the great masters of 
science, of philosophy, art, government, business, and 
the professions lecture to the entire United States. 

In Radio City, then, it will be the task of the advis- 
ory board to guide a tremendous technical instrument, 
so far as they can, from jazz to culture. It may be 
argued that, no matter how much radio and television 
extend their technical powers, they will nevertheless 
remain wedded to canned music, to standardized en- 
tertainment. Perhaps so. But every mechanical de- 
velopment, from the printing press to the vacuum tube, 
can broadcast Shakespeare as readily as tabloids, or 
Beethoven as well as jazz, fashions, and cabbage. If 
Americans seem now to prefer the tabloids, jazz, and 
cabbage, critics should not blame radio. 

Who is going to pay? The majestic proportions, the 
ambitious plans for Radio City are clear; but it is 
equally clear that running expenses must come high. 

The answer was given eight years ago, in 1922, 
when officials of the Queensboro Corporation in New 
York City and of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company laid their heads together, to evolve 
the first of what are now called sponsored programs. 
They broadcast, to all who would listen, the virtues 
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of the Jackson Heights real estate development in 
New York. Thus advertising came on the air, and 
thus was born the idea that neither listener nor manu- 
facturer of radio sets need pay for broadcasting. 

Cautious at first of an invisible advertisement, sent 
out electrically only to vanish forever as the seconds 
pass, America’s corporations now have the evidence of 
experience that radio advertising, used as it must be 
in conjunction with the more tangible newspaper and 
magazine advertisement, pays. In the years 1927 to 
1929 alone radio broadcasting over the two great chains 
—N. B. C. and Columbia—grew from $3,832,510 to 
$18,728,971. Nor did this harm other advertising media, 
since in the same years the total of magazine advertis- 
ing rose from $183,689,000 to $203,775,000. Willy-nilly, 
we shall continue to have radio advertising. 

In fairness it must be recorded that with the N. B. C. 
70 per cent. of the broadcasting time is paid for by the 
company itself, while 30 per cent. is paid for by ad- 
vertisers with an axe to grind. Even so there are some 
who, inspired by little more than the name of Rocke- 
feller in connection with Radio City, have suggested a 
broadcasting foundation there to remove the taint of 
advertising from radio. Let us call again on Mr. Ayles- 
worth, who chats interestingly on this point from be 
hind his desk: 

“To have some of our radio programs paid for by 
advertisers,” he told the writer, “does not seem in- 
consistent to me. The advertisers know that their pro- 
grams have to be good if they are to be heard. Their 
advertising messages have to be short, so as not to 
lose the interest of listeners. We see to that. And 
they do present material—music, talks, entertainment 
—which the people like to hear. To me that is like the 
editorial matter in a magazine, while their advertising 
messages correspond to the advertisements printed in a 
magazine. I see here nothing different from a news- 
paper, which has an editorial on one page and an ad- 
vertisement on another.” 

Mr. Aylesworth’s remarks are reinforced by the 
alternatives—either a tax on radio listeners, or govern- 
ment monopoly. So when next you are moved to 
smash your loud speaker because of the unctuous self- 
praise of some radio advertiser, remember that he, and 
not you, is paying for your entertainment. 

That is why, if the manufacturers of cigarettes or 
tooth paste now pay for some of the nation’s radio jazz, 
we may be sure that they and their growing tribe of 
corporate fellows will foot the bill for the sound, the 
motion, the color, and perspective—that full spectacle 
of life itself of which Mr. Sarnoff speaks—which is to 
be broadcast in due time from Radio City. 

A decade hence, when Radio City is in full swing, 
you will turn the dials of the television-radio set in 
your living room. Possibly you will search for “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” only to find that your television screen 
reveals instead the cheerful face of the president of 
the Perfect Perfume Products Corporation, announcing 
the creation of that exquisite scent, Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night. You may turn the dials again, hoping to 
hear and see the renowned Professor Lautsprecher 
broadcast from Berlin on Relativity Since Einstein, only 
to be confronted with the image of a cake of soap, 
wrapped in paper the colors of Joseph’s coat, and an- 
nounced as the one means to health, happiness, and an 
early marriage. 

But if you do, it will be the fault not so much of 
radio and television as of your fellow man—a somewhat 
abstract individual who bears a striking likeness to 
your own self. 
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MUSSOLINI 
Nicknamed, like Napo- 
leon, the "Little Cor- 


poral''—because of his 
World War rank. 







A S THIS IS WRITTEN, Spain is in a state of fer- 
ment. Since 1923 she has been under a dic- 
tatorship—of General Primo de Rivera until last Jan- 
uary, and now of General Berenguer. There is student 
rioting, military plots abound, and workmen strike vio- 


lently. King Alfonso is unpopular, and his people are 
evidently tired of the governmental mailed fist. 

Prior to 1923, Spain had a semi-democratic. parlia- 
ment; which functioned with so much talk and so little 
action that a coup d’état was effected by the forceful 
military in imitation of the Italian Fascists. But Span- 
ish dictators have had as little success as did the parlia- 
ment, or Cortes. What next? 

University liberals seem to favor a democratic repub- 
lic of the French type, as do most of the other intel- 
lectuals. Church and Army have backed the dictatorship 
because of its conservatism. The radical workers of 
industrial Barcelona, on the other hand, are tinged with 
Communistic theories, and doubtless regard sympathet- 
ically a dictatorship of the proletariat or at least a 
marked advance in that direction. 

Which shall it be? Not only in Spain, but all over 
Europe, three systems of government are in competition. 

Before the World War there were two main divisions 
of governments of Europe—monarchies and republics. 
Of the latter class there were only three: Switzerland 
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(1591), France (1870), and Portugal. (1910). Outside 
of Europe the main proponents of republicanism were 
the United States (1776), Latin America (1811), and 
China (1911). All these commonwealths were of the 
conservative “white-collar” type associated with the 
capitalistic system. The free cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Luebeck, within the German Empire, 
were also republican. 

The War brought with it wholesale revolutions. Rus- 
sia adopted republican externals, and gave birth to the 
independent republics of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Poland. Austria turned republican, and 
similarly produced the republic of Czechoslovakia. Ger- 
many became a republic, as did all her constituent 
states; and Greece followed suit. The Irish Free State 
and the Turkish Angora Republic appeared to complete 
the picture. 

In short, the only monarchies left were England, Italy, 
Spain, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Scandinavia—a tremendous contrast to 1914. 
But the old distinction between monarchies and re- 
publics no longer has value. Each class varies too much 





A PAIR OF DICTATORS 
At left, Joseph Stalin, political boss of Russia's Communist 
Party—and therefore of Russia. Right, Nicholas Horthy— 
one-time admiral of Imperial Austria and now, as regent, 
uncrowned king of Hungary. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON declared in 1917 that we 

must make the world safe for democracy; and with 

this slogan we fought the War. Yet today dictators 

flourish in many a foreign country. Democracy may 
still exist, but is the world any safer for it? 





within itself; for there are liberal kingdoms and auto- 
cratic republics. Today governments may be defined as 
Democracies or Dictatorships. 

The democracy class believes wholeheartedly in par- 
liamentary government, rotation of political parties, 
open debates, and a universal ballot and free press. It 
corresponds to our American system, although some of 
the European democracies are even more liberal since 
their constitutions are strictly up to date. England, 
France, and Germany are all three great proponents 
of democracy today. They are intelligently international 
in outlook, and moderately socialistic internally. Their 
leading parties—the Labor, Radical Socialist, and Social 
Democratic—closely correspond, and strive for peace. 
Other democracies in good standing would include 
Switzerland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the Scandina- 
vian group, Holland, and Ireland. 

The dictatorship class puts small faith in parliaments, 
which they declare to be inefficient, wordy, and waste- 
ful. They believe in a strong man, or group of men, 
who can enforce strict obedience by direct action. This 
class tends to be militaristic, and lays tremendous stress 
on nationalism and on patriotism. The state is exalted 
above the individual. The word “fascism,” which ap- 
plied originally to the dictatorial system in vogue in 
Italy, is now used to designate anti-democratic and 
super-patriotic movements anywhere. 

The leading Fascist countries include Italy, Hungary, 
Turkey, Poland, Jugoslavia, and Spain. Small parties 
in France and Germany—the Action Francaise and Na- 
tionalsozialisten—also shout for the abolition of democ- 
racy. In America the Ku Klux Klan is unwittingly a 
Fascist fragment. Its program of patriotic 100 per cent. 
Americanism, its anti-foreign bias, and its emphasis 
upon private morality are all tenets of the movement. 

Historically, England was dominated by two aristo- 
cratic oligarchies (Tory and Whig), which took turns 
at governing. There was little to choose between them. 
But in 1832, by the great Reform Act, the new indus- 





DICTATORS ALL 
Right, Chiang Kai- 
shek, head of the 
Chinese Nationalist 
Government. Left, Mus- 
tapha Kemal of the new 
Turkey, and extreme 
left, Josef Pilsudski 

of Poland. 





trial cities were granted parliamentary representation 
and the middle classes received the franchise. Many 
“pocket boroughs,” controlled by great noblemen, were 
abolished as electoral units. This inaugurated real 
democracy. Earlier English “freedom” had been a joke. 

Today England is extremely liberal, especially under 
a Labor Government, and highly pacific as the London 
Naval Conference demonstrated. She has eschewed 
“ruling the waves,” and her dominions are practically 
independent. The House of Commons is supreme, for 
the aristocratic House of Lords lost its veto power in 
1911. The Kingship is so harmless that even the prac- 
tical Laborites have no desire to abolish the office. They 
would like, however, to substitute an efficient Economic 
Council for the ineffectual Lords. 

Woman suffrage is complete; Ireland has been freed; 
and the death penalty for wartime cowardice or deser- 
tion has been abolished. The great landed estates are 
being vigorously taxed out of existence, on the theory 
that financial burdens incurred by the World War and 
by unemployment should be borne by the rich. Income 
tax rates in England are extraordinarily high. 

In 1789 the age-old Bourbon dynasty of France was 
ousted by the Revolution. A republic was maintained 
until 1804, when Napoleon crowned himself Emperor. 
The Bourbons were restored after Waterloo, to be re- 
placed by the Orleanist family in 1830. Then came the 
Second Republic which turned into the Empire of 
Napoleon III, nephew of the Little Corporal. Finally 
the Third Republic was inaugurated in 1870, following 
the Franco-Prussian war. 
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DICTATOR 
King Alexander | of 
Jugoslavia, who pro- 


claimed himself dictator 
and now rules in fact 
as well as in name. 


DEMOCRAT 


Gaston Doumergue, Presi- 
dent of France—a position 
of far less influence than 
that of the American Chief 
Executive. 


This Third Republic is strictly progressive, although 
it has no woman’s suffrage. Individualism is so marked 
that cabinets are constantly changing, making for in- 
stability. Fascist Italy constantly derides French par- 
liamentary antics; yet France gets along with a maxi- 
mum of personal freedom. The government is gener- 
ally anti-clerical, and members of the old nobility are 
barred from certain public offices. French cab- 
inets are usually coalitions due to the multiplicity of 
parties. Socialism centers in Lyons and the South. 

Under the ex-Kaiser, the German Reichstag was 
little more than a debating society with advisory pow- 
ers. Furthermore, Prussia employed a three-class sys- 
tem by which the electoral list was divided into three 
equal parts, according to the amount of taxes paid. Un- 
der this arrangement a few wealthy tax payers in Class 
I had a vote-power equivalent to that of thousands of 
workers in Class III. 

Germany turned republican in 1918; and universal, 
equal suffrage for men and women was introduced. The 
Reichstag became supreme, and the popular referendum 
was introduced to supplement its work. It has been 
used twice; to reject proposed confiscation of the ex- 
Kaiser’s estates, and to accept the Young Plan. By 
Article 48 of the Constitution, the President may decree 
legislation without the consent of the Reichstag if he 
deems the state to be endangered. The unusual pro- 
vision was used in July of this year by President Hin- 
denburg, to levy additional taxes of vital importance. 

England, France, Germany, and the lesser European 
democracies operate on the principle of ministerial re- 
sponsibility, whereby the premier is the leader of the 
majority party or coalition in parliament, and is re- 
sponsible to it. By a vote of lack of confidence he can 
be ousted from office at any time; whereat an opposition 
leader with a majority back of him generally takes his 
place as chief executive. By this system, premier and 
parliament are always in tune. In America, on the con- 
trary, the President holds office for a fixed term regard- 
less of the makeup of Congress. ‘This is the cause of 
many a political deadlock, as when a Republican Senate 
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blocked President Wilson’s cherished League of Nations. 

Ancient Switzerland is considered a political model, 
where citizens of German, French, and Italian origin 
prosper in harmony. She has the referendum, and a 
modified prohibition was adopted this year. 

The Irish Free State showed that it was satisfied with 
its autonomous position within the British Empire by 
the recent electoral defeat of De Valera, republican 
candidate for president. The Free State government 
is modeled after the Swiss. 

Czechoslovakia, under the inspiring leadership of 
President Masaryk, is the most liberal of the new post- 
war states; confiscating the great estates and jealously 
respecting the rights of its various minority races. The 
Czech cabinet contains two German-speaking ministers. 

Norway abolished all titles, except that of King, more 
than a century ago. Austria is a paradox. It functions 
as a regulation democracy; but Vienna is actively so- 
cialist, while the country districts are in favor of dic- 
tatorial Fascism. Finland was the pioneer of woman’s 
suffrage, has prohibition, and is run with a willingness 
to experiment politically. Denmark has practically 
abolished her army, and carries liberal codperation into 
everything from dairy farming to manufacturing. As 
in England, the Kingship is purely ornamental yet 
popular. 


pax UNDER Musso tn1 is the leading dictatorial 

state, and the only one to preach a philosophy 
of dictatorship. State supremacy is a religion, and 
“strong-arm” efficiency makes the trains run on time. 
The Fascist party is the only one permitted (just as 
the Communists are the only legal party in Russia), 
and voting for candidates becomes a farce. Fascism 
openly asserts its distrust of popular government. 
Strikes and lockouts are illegal, and all disputes are 
subjected to compulsory arbitration. Foreign minor- 
ities, such as the German mountaineers of South Tyrol, 
are subjected to ruthless Italianization. In international 
affairs the Fascist attitude is bellicose, although liberal 
France maintains an army far greater than does II Duce 
—strange to say. 

Mussolini has declared: “We are representing a new 
principle in the world: the absolute and complete nega- 
tion of Liberalism, Freemasonry, and Democracy, all 
these immortal principles of 1789. We do not want these 
rusted antiquities .. . Fascism leaves, in the cemetery of 
history, these prehistoric discoveries.” 

Poland is controlled by old Marshal Pilsudski, with 





DEMOCRACIES 
COUNTRY POWER CLASS 
England House of Commons monarchy 
France Chamber of Deputies republic 
Germany Reichstag republic 
Switzerland Nationalrat republic 
Czechoslovakia Chamber of Deputies republic 
Irish Free State Dail Eireann dominion 
Austria Nationalrat republic 

DICTATORSHIPS 
COUNTRY POWER CLASS 
Italy Benito Mussolini monarchy 
Poland General Pilsudski republic 
Jugoslavia King Alexander monarchy 
Hungary Admiral Horthy regency 
Turkey General Kemal republic 
Spain General Berenguer monarchy 
Russia republic 


Communist Party 
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the aid of a “Cabinet of Colonels,” despite the angry 
protests of the Parliament or Sejm, which resents his 
military authority. Hungary desires the return of the 
Hapsburg dynasty, exiled in 1918; but since this is for- 
bidden by the Allies, she contents herself with a per- 
petual Regent. He is Admiral Horthy, a veteran seadog 
who commanded the Austrian Navy in the World War. 
In Jugoslavia the parliamentary squabblings of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes reached such a pitch in 1929 that 
King Alexander declared himself Dictator. 

Mustapha Kemal has introduced a sweeping modern- 
ization program into his reorganized Turkish Angora. 
He defeated the Greeks, banished the fez, emancipated 
womankind, introduced the Latin alphabet, and severed 
all Mohammedan ties. Only the Nationalist party is per- 
mitted under the Kemal sway; but the Ottoman dic- 
tator is getting results. 

Rumania was dictated to by the powerful Bratianu 
family for several generations; but in 1928 the Peasant 
party, under Premier Maniu, took control, and since 
then the country has become partially liberalized. 
Queen Marie was identified with the Bratianus, so the 
Peasants have backed the more democratic Prince Carol 
in his recent ascent to the throne. 


oe. OR THE Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 

lics, is a federation of six autonomous states: 
Russia proper, the Ukraine, Transcaucasia, White Rus- 
sia, and the Turkoman and Uzbek areas. It is a “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat,” with capitalists, priests, 
and ex-aristocrats denied the suffrage. The Commu- 
nist party, consisting of perhaps a million members, is 
the only political group permitted to exist among a 
population of 140,000,000. The All-Union Congress of 
Soviets, with more than 1500 delegates, is the supreme 
authority; each little village, each industrial community, 
and each state having its local soviet. The Council of 
People’s Commissars is the executive head of the gov- 
ernment. Its chairman, A. I. Rykov, has recently been 
succeeded by Josef Stalin. His position is closer to that 
of a Tammany Hall “boss” than to that of a conventional 


DEMOCRAT 


Dr. Jan Masaryk, a col- 
lege professor, and the 
beloved President and 
"Father" of his country 
—Czechoslovakia. 





DEMOCRAT 


Johann Schober, an able 
police chief, just now 
the masterful premier 
of republican Austria. 





DEMOCRAT 
King George V, con- 
stitutional monarch of 
the English democra- 
cy, serves as a digni- 
fied and popular 
symbol of the British 

Empire. 





DEMOCRAT 


Paul von Hindenburg, 

commander-in-chief of 

Germany's wartime 

armies, was elected 

Reich President in 

1925. He is 83 years 
old. 





dictator. Stalin was secretary-general of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party. 

While Fascists preach a united nation in fundamental 
opposition to other nations, the Communists adhere to 
the doctrine of class warfare. Internationalists, they be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of workers everywhere. They 
work with dissatisfied elements in other countries 
through the Third Internationale, which centers at Mos- 
cow; and Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries have strong Communist minorities in close 
allegiance. The Reds advocate forceful and immediate 
attainment of their aims when this is possible. 

Religious persecution in Russia has doubtless been 
exaggerated. The Orthodox Church was identified with 
Czarism; and the Russian Revolution, like its French 
predecessor, is avowedly atheistic. Churches are be- 
ing used for schools and clubs, and Sunday has been 
abolished by the introduction of a five-day week. 

There is something to be said for each of the three 
systems. Communism is decidedly utopian, but its 
doctrinaire theories are proving impractical and its 
rather ruthless methods have made it unpopular. Per- 
haps it has been launched prematurely. Fascist dic- 
tatorship, like pre-war Kaiserism, has order and effi- 
ciency to commend it—at the expense of freedom of 
action, speech, and press. The elimination of parlia- 
mentary wrangling is sometimes a great asset, but few 
people like arbitrary regulation even when it is to their 
advantage. 

Democracy, that contribution made by ancient Greece 
and the Nineteenth Century, is still doing nicely 
despite the sneers of its opponents and the chattering of 
a certain type of legislator. The epic parliamentary bat- 
tles of Disraeli versus Gladstone, of Bismarck versus 
Windthorst, of Lincoln versus Douglas, are not mere 
sporting events; they lead to an intelligent airing of 
public questions, and we in America have no good 
reason for dissatisfaction. England and France carry 
on somehow; and Germany democratised has lost none 
of her erstwhile autocratic efficiency. 
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@ NOT SINCE the War has Bolshe- 

vism been so much talked about 
But what are American 
Communists like, and how danger- 
ous is their propaganda? Two 
interesting answers are given in 
the articles on these facing pages. 


as now. 













“Are You a 
Communist?" 


By Fitzpatrick, in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The Real Communist Danger 


Pr.sivex Butter of Columbia 
University, speaking at the 
convocation of the summer session last 
week, used language of the strongest 
common sense about the right attitude 
towards revolutionary movements. We 
say “the right attitude,” not meaning the 
morally correct attitude, but the rational 
attitude, the only attitude that has any 
chance of prevailing, or even of making 
things better rather than worse. Mr. 
Butler is aware that it is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts the world; 
that the world is in for a conflict of sys- 
tems based on ideas, so that finally the 
conflict is between ideas. 

“Whether we like it or not,” he says, 
“the fact is that 140 millions of people 
are experimenting with an alternative 
mode of economic, political, and social 
control. The application of this new 
series of principles is so thorough, so 
logical and so persistent, that it does not 
hesitate to tear up by the roots those 
things which the western world regards 
as fundamental.” ... 

Mr. Butler speaks as the best friend 
that the established order can muster. 
He is another Gamaliel, the only man in 
all Judea who showed a grain of com- 
mon sense in circumstances essentially 
similar; and he is likely to meet the fate 
of Gamaliel in having his wisdom over- 
run by ignorance and stupidity. Let us 
look into the matter for a few moments 
from the same point of view. Gamaliel 
was no radical, no more so than Mr. 
Butler. He was a fine old Tory—but he 
was intelligent. Let us look at the matter 
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AN EDITORIAL 


From the New Freeman, July 30 


from his point of view, to see what con- 
clusion an intelligent hard-shelled con- 
servative of today can reach after ex- 
amining the situation that confronts him. 
First, he would put down all that he 
reads in the papers about “Communist 
propaganda” in this country .. . as baby- 
talk. Why? Because he knows that 
revolution is invariably bred from con- 
ditions within a country, not by propa- 
ganda from without. If our conditions 
are the best in the world, as conserva- 
tives say, and if Moscow chooses to 
waste money on the kind of propaganda 
contemplated by Mr. Fish, why object? 
It impoverishes Moscow and does not 
hurt us. If our economic system will 
hold water, let the propaganda go on. 
Second, he would see that jailing, 
clubbing and blacklisting native Com- 
munists is a precious bad advertisement 
for our economic system. What happens 
to a few individuals every now and then 
is of relatively small consequence. What 
happens to our national character is of 
much more consequence. Burning a 
heretic once in a while in the old days 
did not count particularly. What counted 
was that people began to suspect the 
soundness of the true faith. If it could 
not stand having a heretic or two 
around, it must have blow-holes in it. 
The intelligent conservative must realize 
at once that by keeping Mooney in jail, 
for instance, or by excluding the Revo- 
lutionary Age from the mails the other 
day, the authorities did the established 
order a bad turn. It gives rise to an in- 
vincible suspicion that the established 


order must be a mighty shaky affair if it 
has to resort to that sort of thing to keep 
itself going. Really, too, it is not so 
shaky; it is by no means shaky, and that 
is what makes all this stuff gratuitously 
vicious. The established order has a 
very respectable lot of life and strength, 
and if it would save itself from its fool 
friends-and listen to Mr. Butler, it would 
have more. 

Now, on the positive side, an intelli- 
gent conservative ought to see that the 
only substantial propaganda for a revo- 
lutionary movement is success. If the 
Soviets do not succeed, they may talk 
their heads off to no purpose whatever; 
if they do succeed, they will not have to 
say a word. Their success will be rec- 
ommendation enough, without the need 
of any talk to bolster it up. If their pro- 
gram of industrialization goes through— 
and there seems no way to stop it—they 
will be in a position to make no end of 
trouble by underselling in every com- 
petitive market in the world; and this, 
again, will tell its own story, without 
any oratorical playing-up. 

Here, then, it seems to us, is the only 
kind of propaganda that the Soviets can 
be really interested in, for their leaders 
are surely smart enough to see that it is 
the only kind that will ever get them 
anything, and that if they can command 
it, it will be enough. Therefore, if we 
were in their place we would say to our- 
selves that the longer America’s mind 
could be kept hot on the trail of such a 
herring as Mr. Fish is interested in, the 
better. ... 











Suppose certain States jail a few peo- 
ple under the anti-Communist laws. 
Suppose the police beat up a few more in 
Union Square. All this sets up a front- 
page hullabaloo in the press, some igno- 
rant nincompoop in Congress orates 
about it, the National Security League 
throws a fit, and the American Legion 
becomes active, but the actual future of 
Communism in the United States is no 


more affected than it would be by che 
retirement of Mr. William’ Lyon Phelps 
from the field of literary criticism. 
Meanwhile Mr. Henry Ford, by agree- 
ment with the Soviets, is training five 
hundred Russian technicians in his fac- 
tories, who will go back to Russia and be 
busy as a boy spearing eels, in promot- 
ing the success of the Five-Year Plan. 
This raises no breeze in the papers, in- 


cites no Congressional activity, but the 
actual future of Communism in' the 
United States is most profoundly af- 
fected by it if ever it will be by.any- 
thing. It is such things as this that will 
make all the difference between success 
and failure in the Russian experiment, 
and its success or failure is the only 
matter that this country has to worry 
about in respect of Communism, 


The Communist Mind in Action 


By ISABELLE KEATING 


From the North American Review, August 


[:. NOT KNOw of any other group 
today so completely concentrated 
on its ideals as the Communists. In their 
meetings, in their efforts at education, in 
their publications, they are unendingly 
and intensely occupied with their doc- 
trines. Observing them at close range, 
even the most indifferent observer can- 
not help but be impressed tremendously 
by their enthusiasm and earnest devo- 
tion to their cause. 

What is their cause? Briefly, it is the 
abolition of classes, or rather the level- 
ing of classes until the need for the 
economic struggle is done away with. 
They expect to accomplish that end by 
revolution. 

And when a Communist says revolu- 
tion, he means revolution. He has no 
idea of an ultimate scrap to be fought by 
his children’s children. The Commu- 
nists—and I speak here of the Commu- 
nists in New York City—expect revolu- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 
You hear it constantly from the lips of 
their leaders in meetings. “Leave the 
‘ultimate revolution’ to the 
Socialists,” they say. 


guages, all concerned with the spread of 
Communist ideas. ... 

One of the first things the non- 
Communist asks is, “Why should there 
be a Communist movement in America? 
Why, if these people don’t like America, 
don’t they go back and enjoy the fruits 
of Communism in Russia?” 

The Communists will answer that 
question by saying that there is enough 
economic oppression and smouldering 
resentment in America today to bring 
about a revolution here exactly like the 
one in Russia—if the forces of unrest 
could be harnessed. 

“The bulk of American wage earners 
get less than $25 a week,” one Commu- 
nist explained. “When you consider what 
a person must have in order to live with 
even slight comfort here, you realize that 
that sum is too little. The coal miners, 
the needle workers, the textile workers 
—they know that a man can’t live de- 
cently on that amount. Why, the scrub 
woman in the building where I work 
puts in twenty-three hours a week at 





“Theirs is the policy of 
conciliation and ameliora- 
tion by slow degrees. We 
vill revolt at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

That is the driving spirit - 
behind their meetings. 
They never lose sight of 
ities 
The Communists are re- 
lentless in their program 
of propaganda toward that 
end. They are training 
workers in schools for 
children and adults for the 
débacle. They keep their 
adherents stirred to a point 
of fever heat by constant 
rallies and demonstrations. 
They are forever making 
drives for new members. 
And they are developing a 
Communist press to spread 
their inflammatory propa- 
ganda that is assuming 
rather large proportions. 
There are at least twenty- 
five newspapers and peri- 
odicals being published in 
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New York City today in 
some ten different lan- 


By Sykes, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA—MODERN VERSION 


her job, for which she receives $9. She’s 
trying to support a family on it; and it 
can’t be done. It is true that with the 
$9 she gets more economic comfort than 
did the Russian peasant before the revo- 
lution, but compared to the economic 
standards of this country, her condition is 
still bad enough to make her revolt.” ... 

Members of the party are expected to 
give two or three nights of every week 
to their organization, and Saturdays and 
Sundays as well. The remainder of their 
leisure time is spent in the Communist 
schools, at which no less than 1,800 per- 
sons are registered in New York. 

The amazing thing is not that these de- 
mands are made, but that thousands of 
persons are glad to accede to them. 
Anyone who attends a Communist meet- 
ing must be tremendously impressed by 
the amount of time they give cheerfully 
to their organization. .. . 

They cannot pay their leaders much. 
The men who are in the employ of the 
party receive $40 a week if they are 
married and $30 if they are single; and 
even that income is not regular. So 
their leaders must work for glory or for 
love of the cause, instead of for re- 
muneration. But there are leaders. 

In the main, they are developed from 
two sources. There are first, a few col- 
lege men and women who have grown 
disgusted with the present régime and 
turned their activities into Communistic 
channels. Most of them are teaching in 
the Communist schools. They are not 
the most valuable leaders to the party, 
because, while they may understand, 
they do not speak the workers’ lan- 
guages, and the gulf between them and 
their fellows is just wide enough to pre- 
clude their effective leadership. 

The second class of leaders is devel- 
oped from the ranks of the Commu- 
nists themselves. These are the men 
and women who began on the lowest 
rung of the economic and educational 
ladder, and worked their way up. They 
are the ones who studied by candle and 
lamplight when the day was over, and 
who rose to dream of another order for 
their fellow workers. These are the ones 
in whom the Communists repose most 
faith today. “Later,” they say, “we will 
need the college-trained men and 
women. Now we have most need of the 
leaders who rise from the ranks.” 

The party’s motto is “Learn while you 
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fight”; and every effort is bent toward 
putting that motto into practice. The 
two ideas of learning and fighting are 
prominent always in every Communist 
conversation. 

The things they learn are not the 
things taught in any other school in 
these United States, either. They are 
concerned solely with studies of the his- 
tory of labor unions and labor move- 
ments, histories of Communism, past, 
present and future, and with the theory 
and practice of Marxism. They are lit- 
erally saturated with party theories and 
ideas, therefore, from the day they be- 
come Communists. They know exactly 
what they expect to do. 

First, there will be the revolution. 
Then the workers will step in and take 
command of industry, of the railroads 
and of the economic life of the country 
in general. They expect to have the full 





= HAS BEEN much talk, in 
the last few years, about the 
inferiority complex. Not that the thing 
is new, but that formerly it was not 
clearly understood. People did not real- 
ize, above all, how important a réle this 
emotion could play in the fate of the in- 
dividual; in determining character; or 
in breeding certain nervous troubles. 

The feeling of inferiority originates in 
the checking of the instinct of domina- 
tion. This tendency toward expansion 
of the ego is greater in the child than in 
the adult. The normal child desires to 
know. He asks questions, experiments, 
manipulates, touches everything, con- 
stantly enlarging the circle of his inter- 
ests, exercising his powers, marching 
toward the conquest of the world. 

But alas, from the first days of his 
life, invincible obstacles stand in the 
path of this expansion of the self, of this 
call of the desires. The youngster soon 
perceives that the outside world does 
not belong to him, that he is not the 
master of the persons surrounding him. 
He is forever being told: “Don’t do this,” 
“Don’t touch that,’ “Be still,” “Don’t 
lean out of the window,” “Don’t go in 
the water.” He is put to bed when he 
would prefer to play; he is awakened 
when he would like to sleep. He is 
made to eat the soup he does not like, 
to go without the dessert he does like. 

Thus the child begins to become con- 
scious of his weakness, for in his 
struggle with the adult he is always the 
loser. From this defeat he gets his feel- 
ing of inferiority. It is a natural feeling 
and in itself contains nothing harmful. 
On the contrary, it is beneficial. It stim- 
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codperation of the farmers in that re- 
spect, so that there will be no cleavage 
between the industrial and agricultural 
worlds. They expect to have leaders 
comparable to college men to step into 
the necessary executive positions. Then 
indeed will be the workers’ heyday. 

They don’t necessarily plan to exter- 
minate the boss classes, but they do plan 
to serve warning that if the former 
“boss” classes get in their way, it will be 
too bad for the bosses. .. . 

Across the front of the Communist 
Headquarters in Union Square, New 
York City, one reads these legends: “For 
the seven-hour day and the five-day 
week.” “For unemployment insurance.” 


“Against imperialist wars.” “For de- 
fense of the Soviet Union.” “On with 
the fight for work or wages.” They do 


not seem highly inflammatory senti- 
ments for the most part. Most of them 


Inferiority Complex 


By EDOUARD CLAPAREDE 


From the Revue de Genéve, Switzerland 


ulates the desire to grow up, to be like 
father, to imitate the grown-ups. It 
disappears gradually, as the personality 
affirms itself. 

Unfortunately sometimes a wrong in- 
fluence in the environment, a real in- 
feriority, or a ridiculous or strange 
anomaly may intensify this feeling, fix it, 
and make it a thorn painfully planted in 
the moral flesh of the child. The wound 
then leaves an indelible trace. 

Among the unfavorable influences 
may be vain parents who, ashamed of 
having a child not so brilliantly en- 
dowed, compare him with a more gifted 
cousin and reproach him with not being 
equally successful. Or it may be a 
teacher who scolds a pupil for poor 
work, and humiliates him before the 
entire class, when the child realizes that 
he has done his best. Then there are 
the stronger pupils who ridicule and 
tease the weaker. 

The old system: of seating children ac- 
cording to their attainments, and rele- 
gating some to the foot of the class, has 
the tendency to make the latter morose 
and to undermine their self-confidence. 
Let us recognize it: The school is a 
magnificent instrument in the hand of 
Progress, but it is a double-edged 
weapon. ... How many bitter memories 
school days leave in the lives of some 
of us! 

In general to expect more of a child 
than he is capable of giving predis- 
poses him to the inferiority complex. 
On the other hand, to let him strut with 


too easy successes, leads him also, para- 


doxical as it may seem, to inferiority. 
For when the excessive confidence in 
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will probably make as pallid stuff for 
demonstrations a hundred years hence 
as suffrage would make today. 

Yet at the present time they furnish 
the basis for what the Communists term 
“the class struggle,” and they are theo- 
retically the reasons for “revolution at 
the earliest possible moment.” 

They are the chief things that concern 
the workers both in their large and in 
their small meetings. Gathered at night 
and on Sundays in their red-festooned 
clapboard halls, fitted with hard wooden 
benches, the Reds talk earnestly of these 
ends. Men and women, children and 
adults, harangue their fellow workers 
about the shorter week, the vicious capi- 
talistic speed-up processes, and the class 
struggle, until the horizons of their 
world close down on a handful of prin- 
ciples, outside of which the world stands 
inimically and tyranically arrayed. 
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Drawings by C. C. Beaver, in the 
Forum. 


himself is belied by experience, he is 
disillusioned and deeply . disappointed. 
Spoiled children eventually pay a large 
tribute to the inferiority feeling. 

The author then discusses the various 
ways in which an individual may react 
to protect himself against the vivid suf- 
ferings caused by this feeling. The best 
way to overcome an inaptitude is by 
developing a superior talent, as did 
Demosthenes. But that is not always 
possible. When it cannot be done, the 
victim of the inferiority complex may 
take refuge in dissimulation: he hides 
his shortcoming, pretends, even brags. 
Sometimes he seeks in fiction and rev- 
eries the power which real life refuses 
him. Or he assumes the réle of invalid, 
thus getting care, attention, and much 
coveted sympathy. 

There are many tricks in the bag of 
the subconscious, and there is another 
resource left to satisfy the desire for 
superiority. If he cannot elevate him- 
self, he cries down the others, especially 
those who put him in the shade. He 
watches for their little shortcomings and 
magnifies them by mockery. If they are 
without obvious faults, he invents some, 
and there you have slander. 

When all attempts’ at compensation 
fail, there is bitterness, pessimism, dis- 
couragement, in rare cases suicide. 


The pedagogic treatment of the inferi- 
ority complex consists of prophylaxis 
and cure. How may the educational 
mistakes that create or fix a feeling of 
inferiority be avoided, and a rational de- 
velopment of the child’s personality 
be definitely favored? 
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The old method of discipline makes 
well-regulated citizens, but it succeeds 
only by suppressing the child’s natural 
tendencies; it dims his personality, his 
originality. It creates routine people, 
conventional and lacking in imagination, 
too easily standardized. 

The contrary method, that of too much 
indulgence, is worth even less. In com- 
mon with the strict disciplinary method, 
it has the. great fault of not developing 
spontaneity and independence. 


HE ROYAL ROAD is one that leads 

to the unfolding of personality 
within the scope of the social and ma- 
terial demands to which everyone is sub- 
ject. The pupil may be made to like his 
work if the work appears to him as a 
realization of his self, an affirmation of 
his needs, of his ideas. It must correspond 
to the capacities of the child, it must 
fortify the feeling of personal worth. 

It is in this sense that I am wont to 
declare that the child must not do any- 
thing which he has not previously willed 
or desired to do. But, doubtless more 
through ignorance than ill-will, some 
have made fun of this formula, pretend- 
ing that the new education makes the 
child do what he wants. No, I say; but 
he must want to do that which he does. 

In order to counteract tendencies 
toward dominating unduly, and to teach 
the pupils codperation and mutual help, 
true social life must be introduced in 
the schools. In the traditional schools, 
where competition is stimulated, the 
highest merit is to surpass the others, to 
arrive there first. This is most unfortu- 
nate for the less well-endowed. 

In our school, what we stress is a 
working together for the good of the 
little community. As in a_ football 
match the good of the team should 
drown out individual vanities. Each one 
serves according to his special merit, 
not to outstrip, but to help, and the 
teacher considers the differences of the 
children, not only as regards intellec- 
tual attainments, but also as regards 
character. 

But when inferiority is there, what 
can one do? Do not scold the child; on 
the contrary, encourage him in every 
way possible. Raising a child must 
never mean lowering him. In every 
way possible’ give him confidence in 
himself and occasions to succeed. The 
art of the teacher is to discover a good 
point, a hidden talent, and exploit it. 

One unintelligent pupil, existing sub- 
merged at the foot of his class like a 
whipped dog, possessed an aptitude for 
playing the flute. He was encouraged 
to practise and. soon it was he who, 
during the marches, walked at the head 
of his comrades proudly playing for 
them. His whole moral life was trans- 
formed, he was saved. 

Above all, one must treat the inferior 
child with sympathy; let us say it, with 
love. Nature has meant man to live the 
first years of his life in the warm and 
beneficial atmosphere of love which is 
the antidote for the inferiority complex. 
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BY WILLIAM BEEBE 


From the New York 
Times Magazine, July 13 


In a round steel ball with glass 
doors (above) Mr. Beebe de- 
scended a quarter mile to ex- 





FTER YEARS of peering down 

through blue water from 
the deck of a steamer, of lying flat in 
a glass-bottomed boat, of climbing down 
through ten fathoms in a helmet and 
then looking over a submarine precipice 
with longing at the unattainable blue- 
blackness still further beneath, I have 
at last been able to go to, and see, and 
return from depths in midocean which 
I never hoped to reach. Three times I 
touched 800 feet beneath the surface and 
once 1426 feet—well over a quarter of 
a mile. 

First of all, full credit must be given 
to Otis Barton. For a year he has de- 
voted his spare time and large sums of 
money to the devising and making of 
his great steel sphere with its windows 
of fused quartz and the heavy bolted 
door. In the frequent consultations I 
have had with him he has never for a 
moment relaxed his faith and optimism 


/ 


plore the ocean depths. 


in the ultimate success of the adventure. 

We joined forces in Bermuda, he with 
the sphere and 3500 feet of the finest, 
non-twisting steel cable and electric 
wire hose, and I with the great winch 
and sheaves of the Arcturus equipment 
and my trawling tug Gladisfen for tow- 
ing. When the hoisting machinery was 
installed on the barge Ready she was 
towed to an anchorage near Nonsuch, 
and we prayed for fair weather. After a 
young gale had blown itself out this 
came and with six members of the Zod6- 
logical Society’s expedition, we put out 
10) 060s... 

After putting in the oxygen tanks, the 
telephone, electric lights, fans, ther- 
mometer and the chemicals for drying 
the air and absorbing the carbon diox- 
ide, I crawled in and Otis Barton fol- 
lowed and we arranged ourselves on the 
curved sides of tke hard steel. John 
Tee-Van took charge of the deck crew 
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and Gloria Hollister put on the ear 
phone. The 400-pound door was hoisted 
up and clanged into place and the in- 
terminable screwing down and hammer- 
ing of the nuts and the big central bolt 
began. The boats had by this time 
drifted seaward until we were ten miles 
from land. 

Inside the sphere, Barton had the head 
phone on and took charge of our line of 
communication. He also regulated the 
turning on and off of the electric light, 
the amount of flow of oxygen, and 
watched the floor for possible accumu- 
lation of water. I did the observing 
through the window and intermittently 
illumined the door, the hose-inlet and 
the thermometer, and carried on what 
experimenting I could with colors. 


EERING OUT through my porthole 

I could see Tee-Van on the deck 
waiting for a moment of quiet. Old 
Captain Millet on the distant poop sig- 
naled that a spot of calm was coming, 
and soon we were gently lifted, and ex- 
actly at one o’clock, with the momentary 
feeling of an airplane take-off, we swung 
over the bulwarks and out above the 
water. After a delay for rearranging 
the tackle, we splashed gently into the 
surface and sank to a level with the 
keel of the Ready. This was a land- 
scape familiar to me from the diving 
helmet—a solid, moving reef with ban- 
ners of seaweed, long sponges and 
masses of rough-spined pearl shells. 
Here we hung for a time and then the 
keel passed from view and we could 
sense, rather than feel, our descent. 

A few seconds after we lost sight of 
the hull, word came down the hose that 
we were at fifty feet, and I looked out 
at the brilliant blue and could not real- 
ize that this was almost the limit of 
my diving helmet range. Then “100 
feet” was called out and still the only 
change was a slight twilighting and 
chilling of the blue. ... 

Here we were far from any touch of 
Mother Earth: ten miles from the shore 
of Bermuda and one and one-half miles 
from the sea bottom far beneath us. 
Barton gave an exclamation at 300 feet 
and I turned the flash on the door and 
saw a slow trickle of water beneath it. 
About a pint had already collected in 
the bottom of the bell. I wiped away 
the meandering trickle and still it came. 
I remember that there flashed across my 
mind the memory of gentle rain falling 
on a window pane and the first drops 
finding their way with such difficulty 
over the dry surface of the glass. Then 
I looked out through the crystal clear 
quartz at the deep blue and the con- 
trast closed in on my mind like the 
slowly deepening twilight. 

We watched the trickle. I knew the 
door was solid enough—a mass of 400 
pounds of steel—and I knew the inward 
pressure would increase with every foot 
of depth. So we gave the signal to de- 
scend. But after that, the flashlight was 
turned on the door-sill a dozen times 
during our descent, but the stream did 
not increase. 
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Another few seconds and “400 feet” 
was called out; 500 feet came and passed, 
then 600 feet, where we remained for 
five minutes. The electric searchlight 
now became useful, shooting a shaft out 
through the blue, faint, but serving to 
illuminate anything which crossed it. 

Now when I cupped my face in my 
hands and stared and stared out, I began 
to see what a strange illumination this 
was. In fact, the most amazing thing 
about our whole descent was the color. 
My companion kept exclaiming at its 
brilliance and saying he could read by 
it, ai.d while the excitation of my optic 
nerves agreed with him, my mind told 
me it was not true. I brought all my 
logic to bear. I put out of mind the ex- 
citement of our position in the watery 
space, and tried to think color, and I 
failed utterly. I was dealing with some- 
thing too different to be classified. ... 


Here the writer says that he called 
a halt at 800 feet, for although he wanted 
to go further he thought this enough for 
the first time. Four days later the rec- 
ord descent of 1426 feet was made. Mr. 
Beebe tells of that descent: 


I pressed my face close against the 
glass and peered down, and again I felt 
the old longing to go further, although 
it looked like the black pit-mouth of 
hell itself—yet still showed blue. I 
thought I saw a new fish flapping close 
to the sphere, but it proved to be the 
waving flag of the Explorers’ Club as 
black as jet at this depth.... _ 

I found that without the electric light 
for 600 feet, and with it from there 
down, I could distinctly see many forms 
of life through our little window. . . . 

At 600 feet I saw a long string of salpa 
—colonial animals which drift slowly 
through the depths, living lives as unreal 
as their surroundings. More small fish 
passed, and once a dark, large-headed 
creature twisted up to the lower part 
of the window, turned and vanished. 
Always the rain of shrimps continued. 
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At 700 feet I began to see more lumi- 
nescence. Fish would glisten like silver 
as they crossed the narrow shaft of elec- 
tric light, and then, entering the blue- 
blackness, they would become instantly 
disembodied and colorless, with a flash 
of fiery light to mark their path. 

Sparks as large as a penny would flash 


“in the distance and be quenched almost 


in the same instant, leaving no slightest 
hint of their origin. I saw no yellow or 
reddish gleam among the magic pyro- 
technics; the momentary glow was al- 
ways pale greenish or silvery. In the 
case of the shrimps I could detect no 
separate lights, only an occasional gen- 
eral luminescence. Once a little school 
of almost a dozen fish crossed my di- 
minutive comet’s tail, all astonishingly 
swimming upright on their tails. I have 
no idea what they were. 

Another puzzle was the passing now 
and then of slender gray wraiths—almost 
string-like—usually drifting quietly, 
but occasionally darting ahead with 
a sudden wriggle. I thought of every- 
thing which had come up in our nets, 
but without avail, until the image of the 
most abundant of deep-sea illuminated 
fish occurred to me—cyclothones (they 
have no common name). These are 
small with many lights, faceted like cut 
diamonds, and all from the upper strata 
are pale gray. ... 

I sat crouched with my eyes close 
against the cold surface of the tiny circle 
of quartz—that transparent bit of 
Mother Earth which held so sturdily its 
burden of nine tons of water back from 
my face—and there came over me a tre- 
mendous wave of emotion, a real appre- 
ciation which was momentarily almost 
superhuman, cosmic, of the whole situ- 
ation: our barge tossing high overhead 
in the blazing sunlight like the merest 
chip in the midst of the ocean, the long 
cobweb of a cable leading down through 
the spectrum to our tiny sphere, where, 
sealed tight, we dangled in midwater, 
lonely as a lost planet in space. 


ls There a Perfect Crime 2 
By JOHN F. COGGSWELL 


From Popular Mechanics, August 


: Is well-nigh impossible to do 
murder by gunfire without 
leaving a host of clues, as clear as a 
printed page to the firearms expert... . 

“Here stood the victim and here the 
killer,” he states, and usually he is cor- 
rect in every detail as he sketches a 
word picture of the murder scene and 
points to the criminal. Let us consider 
an almost perfectly planned crime and 
watch the expert carry on to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

An old gentleman, with his son and his 
son-in-law, lived in a mansion on a 
lonely suburban estate. Behind the es- 
tate, in a wooded hollow, a cottage was 





occupied by a man of all work. On ac- 
count of numerous trespasses, there had 
been much trouble between the work- 
man and the occupants of the big house. 
Bad blood was esvecially strong between 
the laborer and the son-in-law. 

One night the latter had gone into 
town to the theater. The father went 
to bed, leaving the son reading in the li- 
brary, which was separated from the 
entry hall by a pair of heavy portieres. 
The old man had hardly fallen asleep 
when he was roused by the sound of a 
gunshot, running footsteps on the floor. 


‘below, a slamming door, a muffled. cry. 


He shook himself awake, called out to 
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his son, but received no response, and 
then made his cautious way downstairs. 
On the floor of the hall, close by the 
door, lay the huddled body of the son- 
in-law, flat on its face, a gaping wound 
in the back of the head. As the old man 
stood frozen in horror, he heard moans 
and then a cry for help from the base- 
ment of the house. 

Recognizing the voice, he rushed down 
the basement stairs and found his son 
lying in a pool of blood flow- 
ing from a half-dozen wounds 
—deep knife slashes they 
proved to be. The local police 
arrived on the scene within a 
few minutes, ‘sent the son to 
the hospital and began their 
investigation. 

The fatal bullet had hit the 
son-in-law squarely between 
the eyes, emerged through the 
back of the skull, at a slightly 
upward angle, and buried itself 
deep in the woodwork of the 
doorway. Such _ tremendous 
striking energy gave proof that 
the weapon must have been a 
high-powered rifle. 

Below an open basement win- 
dow stood a barrel, bottom up. 
Beside it lay a blood-stained 
knife. As its ownership was 
not established and it proved 
barren of legible fingerprints, it 
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tics expert, of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment of public safety. ... 

At the morgue, the expert determined, 
by measurement, the distance above the 
floor of the points of entry and exit of 
the bullet and its path through the vic- 
tim’s head. That angle of fire, extended 
at the scene of the crime, proved that 
the bullet in the woodwork was likely 
the fatal one. Added and more grue- 
some proofs the bullet had carried along 





did not become important evi- Jacket design for “The Star Witness” (Doubleday, Doran) 


dence. The netting of a screen 

that covered the window had been 
slashed and turned back, so that a latch 
could be unhooked that had held it shut. 
Soot and dust on the sill had been 
brushed as though by the passage of a 
person through the opening. 

The son stated that he had been read- 
ing in the library, awaiting-the return 
of his brother-in-law. He heard the lat- 
ter open the door, enter and close it. 
Then the shot crashed out. He jumped 
from his chair and, rushing into the hall- 
way, saw a figure, dim in the half-light 
of the end of the passage, just disappear- 
ing through the door to the cellar stairs. 
He pursued the fugitive and grappled 
with him in the basement. However, he 
had been fought off and felled by a fierce 
attack with a knife. The fleeing man 
had leaped to the barrel, dived through 
the open window and vanished. 


Search of the workman’s premises re- 


vealed a .32-special rifle, hidden in the 
woodpile, a recently discharged shell in 
the barrel. He was arrested and charged 
with the crime. He admitted that the 
rifle was his, but stoutly maintained his 
innocence. The gun, he claimed, must 
have been stolen during his absence 
from home, from its usual place in a 
closet. 

To the suburban police chief, it looked 
like an air-tight case against the work- 
man. Motive, mode of entrance, oppor- 
tunity and weapon were, seemingly, all 
present and accounted for. The evidence 
appeared good for a conviction before 
any jury. However, in order to cover 
all angles, the chief called into the case 
Captain Charles Van Amburgh, ballis- 


on its flight and deposited on the trim. 

When the firearms expert examined 
the shattered woodwork, where the pro- 
jectile had plowed an entry, he found a 
flaw in the son’s story ofthe crime. Had 
the shot been fired from the rear of the 
hallway, the bullet would have gone 
nearly straight into the wood, after tra- 
versing the victim’s skull. But it had 
crashed through a long section of the 
wood at an acute angle, and when that 
angle was laid out on the floor of the 
hall, it pointed straight to the opening 
between the portieres. 

The expert, very carefully, removed 
every fragment of the projectile from 
the woodwork. While the metal jacket 
was split about four-fifths of its length 
and separated into three twisted por- 
tions, and the lead was knocked into 
bits, the rifling marks of the weapon 
were intact on the shank. Bullet and 
rifle were taken to the laboratory. 

Here the process of determining the 
caliber and make of a discharged bullet 
and the type and make of gun that dis- 
charged it demands the technical train- 
ing of an expert, but is perfectly com- 
prehensible to the lay mind. The bullet 
in this particular case went through just 
about the entire process. Measurement 
of the intact shank proved it to be four- 
thousandths of an inch smaller than the 
usual .32-special projectile. That isn’t 
much. The average human hair is three 
and one-half thousandths of an inch in 
diameter. The mortal bullet would have 
passed as .32-caliber to the expert’s eye, 
but not to his instruments... . 

An indispensable part of the modern 














firearms expert’s equipment is a set of 
tables showing the complete details of 
all the several thousand different guns 
likely to be encountered. For each re- 
volver, pistol or rifle, seven specifications 
are given: bore of barrel, depth of 
groove, rate of rifling twist, width of 
groove, number of grooves, width of land 
(the section between the rifling grooves) 
and the number of shots. Other tables 
give complete statistics of all calibers 
and makes of ammunition... . 

When the firearms authority 
had completed all these meas- 
urements of the bullet that had 
slain the murdered man, he 
found that they tallied with 
nothing described in his com- 
monly used tables, let alone the 
.32-special, so that weapon was 
eliminated from the case. But 
one thing he had determined in 
examining the bullet put him 
on the right track. Its jacket 
was of soft steel instead of the 
usual copper alloy. 

In spite of the prevailing im- 
pression, there has never been 
a steel-jacketed bullet manu- 
factured in the United States, 
nor in most European coun- 
tries. However, during the 
World War, Austria, short of 
copper, did jacket bullets with 
steel. In the table of arms and 
ammunition used by the cen- 
tral powers in the war, the ex- 
pert found the weapon he was looking 
for. The mortal bullet had been fired 
from an eight-millimeter-caliber Aus- 
trian army rifle, he told the chief. 

When questioned, the father remem- 
bered that the son had brought home 
from France, after the war, some sort of 
a foreign rifle as a souvenir. He was 
under the impression that it had been 
thrown or given away some months pre- 
viously. But it hadn’t been. A search 
revealed it, a recently discharged shell in 
the chamber, in a recess beneath the 
bottom drawer of a pantry close to the 
head of the basement stairway. 


I ben EXPERT gave this version of 
the crime. The murderer stole 
the workman’s gun, discharged a shot 
from it and secreted it where it was 
found. On the night of the crime, he 
slit the basement screen and gave the 
opening perfect semblance of a forced 
entry. Then he took his stand behind 
the portieres to await the return of the 
son-in-law. He was armed with the 
war weapon, which he had taken from 
the recess where it had long lain await- 
ing an opportune time for the killing. 

The doomed man entered the door and 
closed it behind him. A low voice called 
to him from behind the portieres and he 
turned to face it. Then the murderer 
pulled the trigger. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the experts say, a per= 
son shot when looking directly into the 
gun muzzle, has been spoken to just be- 
fore the fatal shot. 

The murder accomplished, the killer 
ran down the hallway, thrust the rifle 
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back into the hiding place beneath the 
drawer and slammed the drawer in—the 
sound that the father had mistaken for 
the closing of a door. Then the son— 
for the son, as the reader has probably 
concluded, was the slayer—had rushed 
down the basement stairs, inflicted the 
knife wounds upon himself, tossed the 
knife to the place where it was found. 

Faced with the expert’s reconstruction 
of the crime and the gun he considered 
safely hidden away, the son admitted his 
guilt and corroborated the expert’s word 
picture in every detail. 

In fully seventy-five per cent. of the 
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criminal shootings in the United States, 
the bullet is found to have been fired 
from a .32 or .38-caliber revolver or au- 
tomatic pistol. But keeping to these 
types affords no protection to the crimi- 
nal. For no gun-barrel interior has ever 
been found so perfectly finished that it 
will not mark its projectiles in a manner 
that will enable the expert to bring bul- 
let and gun together. Nor has a breech 
lock ever been made so smooth that it 
will not leave impressions just as char- 
acteristic on the head of a shell kicked 
against it by the tremendous force of 
the exploding powder charge. 
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We still think of law in the outworn 
sequences of the Ancien Régime. We 
still think of government in the old 
terms of absolutism, and of a law as an 
edict decreed by a monarch and imposed 
on the people by force and fear. If the 
edict is not obeyed, we conclude that it 
is only because sufficient force has not 
yet been applied to inspire the requisite 
fear. We think that all that is needed 
is bigger and better policemen. 

Even in modern democracy this habit 
of thought survives; we use the cant 
phrase ‘the will of the people,’ but do 
not hesitate to force upon them stat- 
utes that do not represent the will of a 
numerous and respectable minority and 
that are condemned and flouted by them. 
A criminal statute that seeks to regulate 
personal habits will not work unless it 
has the sanction of practically all of the 


The Law of the Land 


By, BRAND WHITLOCK 
From the Atlantic Monthly, August 


people, and is therefore in harmony with 
the public opinion. A mere majority 
though sufficient to enact a statute, can- 
not make it a law, because a law must 
derive its force and sanction from the 
public conscience. 

Men do not fear the penalties of the 
law half so much as they fear public 
opinion, which for them .is the opinion 


Law, n. Body of enacted or customary 
rules recognized by. a community as 
binding.—Oxford Dictionary. 





|. AN ARTICLE published the other 
day by the Spectator in London 
some interesting figures about lawmak- 
ing in America are given. It appears 
that five thousand bills have already 
been introduced in Congress during the 
present session, and that four or five 
times that number are to be expected 
before the session ends. Not all of these 
bills, to be sure, will be passed, but 
many of them will be, and meanwhile 
the various state legislatures have en- 
acted 16,000 odd laws, increasing the 
whole number, federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal, on the statute books of the 
United States to some 2,400,000. All of 
which moved a critic to say that Amer- 
ica has more laws and more lawlessness 
than any other nation in the world. 

This last neat phrase set me thinking. 
Are we really more lawless than any 
other people? 

One would think that we were about 
the most tractable and organizable peo- 
ple in the world. We will do almost 
anything that anybody tells us to; we will 
shout in chorus whatever a ‘cheer leader’ 
bawls through a megaphone; try to look 
pleasant at the mere sight of a sign in a 
shop telling us to ‘keep smiling’; and a 
rumbling voice over the radio ordering 
us to get our teeth cleaned, or to watch 
our colds, or to join in this ‘drive’ or 
observe that ‘week,’ comes to us as a 
command from on high. We move in 
multitudes like sheep, and march and 
counter-march in vast and _ solemn 
Masses, in a way unknown in other 
countries. If we. almost automatically 
obey all of these unofficial and anony- 
mous voices, how does it happen that we 
have such an unfortunate reputation as 
lawbreakers? : 

As a matter of fact we do not deserve 
that reputation. We have more statutes, 


to be sure, than any other nation in the 
world, and we have more crimes defined 
in them, but it does not follow that, be- 
cause we have more statutes, we have 
more law; nor, because we have more 
crimes defined in our statutes, that we 
have more crime. We seem to have 
more law because we have more stat- 
utes, and we have more statutes because 
we have more parliaments; other coun- 
tries have only 
one, while we 
have forty-nine, 
running full blast. 

And then we 
have more cranks 
and reformers in- 
cessantly trying 
to improve and 
perfect our mor- 
als, not by the 
spiritual means of 
persuasion and 
reason and ex- 
ample, but by the 
profane means of 
violence. Numer- 
ous acts that are 
considered inno- 
cent, and even re- 
fined, in all other 
civilized countries 
in the world are 
made criminal in 
America. The re- 
sult is that not 
all of these two 
million statutes are obeyed and re- 
spected, and they are not respected or 
obeyed because they are not laws; they 
are simply statutes, and all or most of 
the trouble about the enforcement of law 
in America comes from the persistent re- 
fusal to recognize the distinction between 
a statute and a law.... 





By Morris, in the Kansas City Star 
SOON IT WILL COME TO THIS 


of their neighbors; the statute indeed 
may disapprove their conduct, but un- 
less their neighbors disapprove it, then, 
so far as that community is concerned, 
it is a dead letter. Juries will not con- 
vict, and neighbors will not play the spy 
and informer, for among men of decency 
and honor that is one of the things that 
is simply not done. 

That this truth is beginning to find 
recognition was shown the other day 
when it was announced that a fund of 
$50,000,000 was to 
be raised for the 
‘purpose of con- 
ducting an ‘edu- 
cational cam- 
paign,’ extending 
over a period of 
ten years, in 
favor of Prohibi- 
tion. If the peo- 
ple believed in 
the prohibitory 
statutes there 
would have been 
no insuperable 
difficulty in en- 
forcing them and 
no necessity for 
an educational 
campaign. But 
the trouble with 
the reformers is 
that they are al- 
ways getting the 
cart before the 
horse. They im- 
agine that they 
can change the custom by changing the 
statute; but they can’t—they must 
change the custom first. That, of course, 
is a terribly hard thing to do, and prob- 
ably the reason why they prefer to 
change the statute; they find it easier... . 

In the effort to cure one evil, moral 
reformers often succeed in doing no 
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more than to substitute another for it. 
Often they substitute something worse. 
They are possessed by their theory, and 
bound to stick to it through thick and 
thin. Now a theory is a theory; it may 
be good or it may be bad, but after all 
it is only a theory, and the only way to 
find out whether it is a good theory is 
to try it. If it works, it is a good theory; 
if it doesn’t work, then it is a bad the- 
ory, and at this point a wise man dis- 


Who's 


[-. HARD TO SEE a young man die. 

My duty has obliged me to 

carry out the execution of one hundred 

and twenty-nine mén and one woman. 

The electrocution of one young man 

stands out as the bravest and most poig- 
nant memory of all. 

His crime had been one of passion: he 
had killed the girl who had scorned him. 
He came of a good, self-respecting fam- 
ily, a clerk with a record for industry 
and honesty in his employment. He was 
handsome and of athletic build and only 
twenty-three years old. 

I came to like this lad because he had 
no friends, was reconciled to his fate, 
quietly professed his continuing love for 
the girl he had slain, deeply regretted 
the act, and recognized the justice of his 
sentence. 

During his six months’ confinement in 
the death house—the automatic interval 
between conviction and confirmation of 
sentence by the State Court of Appeals 
—he had displayed none of the moody 
bitterness of the average condemned 
man. If not cheerful, he had been pleas- 
ant. We of the prison who could reach 
beneath the surface of a man’s conduct 
knew this boy had courage. Three men 
went before him to the chair and he 
gave them words of comfort without re- 
viling the State that sent them there. 
That’s a sign of self-control. 

The day before he was to die he asked 
the death-house guard if I could see him. 
When I went to his cell I found him 
unusually tense. 

“Warden,” he said in a low whisper so 
that his cell-neighbors couldn’t hear, “I 
don’t think I’m going to do so well to- 
morrow night when the time comes.” 

“You’ve borne up bravely,” I an- 
swered. “Don’t give way now.” 

“T’ve had to struggle, Warden,” he said. 
“Watching other boys go by this cell 
toward the outer cell where they wait 
for the chair—that hasn’t been easy. 
Somehow, I feel I’m slipping.” 

“You'll have the chaplain at your side. 
Let me bring you a book or two to read.” 

“No, thanks, Warden. But you can do 
something else for me.” 


“Anything that the rules allow.” 
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cards it and gets another. The scientific 
mind deduces its theory from the facts 
of life, or adjusts it to them; the re- 
former evolves his theory out of his own 
prejudices which he mistakes for prin- 
ciples, and tries to fit the facts of life to 
it. And as facts are stubborn things, 
and quite often will not fit into the the- 
ory, something has to give way, and it is 
never the facts. This process of trying 
to force the explosive facts of life into 

















the narrow limits of a theory is respon- 
sible for much of the trouble in a world 
that already has more trouble than it 
knows how to deal with. So much time 
and energy are spent in the hopeless 
task of trying to enforce statutes based 
on these impossible theories that none 
are left to devote to the real criminals, 
and the lack of respect for these statutes 
is contagious and breeds disrespect for 
the real laws. 


Afraid of the Chair2 


By LEWIS E. LAWES 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison 
From Collier's, July 12, 1930 


“Warden,” he touched his forehead as 
if tipping an absent hat, “you can do me 
a favor if you'll give me a stiff drink of 
whisky just ten minutes before they 
take me.” 

“That’s a bit against the rules, son,” I 
replied. 

“It’s all I ask, Warden,” he pleaded. 
“I want to bear up to the end. Just one 
stiff drink.” 

I hesitated. His eyes were unutterably 
anxious. 

“All right, son,” I said. 
your drink.” 

After dusk the next evening, mindful 
of my promise, I went to the infirmary 
and secured from the doctor a two-ounce 
bottle which I filled with pure rye 
whisky. I slipped this in my pocket, a 
trifle uncertain. By strict rule we never 
give stimulants of any kind to a con- 
demned prisoner on his way to death. 
But I’'d made my promise and I liked the 
boy. 

When I faced him thirty minutes be- 
fore he was to die, he turned his head 
to see if the murmuring chaplain was 
watching him. He whispered: 

“Did you bring the drink?” 

I nodded. Then, for the first time in 
my experience, the sight of a man going 
to his death gave me qualms, nausea. 
He was young, virile, brave. It seemed 
sacrilege that so very soon this stalwart, 
clear-eyed youth would become a corpse. 

My mood must have been reflected in 
my face. The young man scanned me. 
Just before the walk to the chair down 
a narrow concrete path to the green door 
behind which twelve of his peers, in- 
cluding the district attorney who had 
prosecuted him and the judge who had 
pronounced his doom, sat to witness his 
death, I stepped close to him, so that 
nobody saw me. I passed him the tiny 
bottle of whisky. 

He smiled. Took a step aside. As the 
guards turned to cover him he passed 
back the bottle. 

“You need this worse than I, Warden,” 
he said. “Please drink it.” 

I did, and he went to his death— 

If you ask me what society gained by 


“You'll have 


putting that young man to death, I am 
frankly puzzled. Very little, I think, be- 
cause the crime he committed has been 
repeated scores of times since his execu- 
tion, which, like all executions, is sup- 
posed to act as a deterrent, if there is 


any logic at all in capital punishment.... 


W: HAD thought, until events 
proved us to be mistaken, 
that our precautions in guarding con- 
demned inmates of the death house were 
perfect. The cells are completely open 
to view and equipped only with the bar- 
est essentials. All day and all night they 
are under the eyes of the guards. Any 
unusual movement is instantly suspected 
and instantly checked. At least, we 
thought so until one morose young mur- 
derer while apparently leaning against 
the front bars of his cell, stuffed the key- 
hole of the lock with soap. This done, 
he slashed his wrists with a piece of tin 
from a tobacco can. Before guards could 
probe the soap from the keyhole and 
drag him from the cell he had all but 
succeeded in cominitting suicide. 

As he had inflicted his wounds on him- 
self in mid-afternoon and was due to go 
to the chair at eleven o’clock that night, 
the situation was desperate. We rushed 
him to the prison hospital. Immediately 
volunteers enrolled for blood transfu- 
sions to save his life—so that the state 
could take it from him... . 

Prison doctors labored over this young 
man. By ten-thirty he was able to stand 
weakly on his feet and stumble to the 
chair. Morbid and ironically wasteful to 
struggle for hours with all the skill 
available and with the added generosity 
of fellow uniortunates who gave their 
own blood—and then promptly to quench 
the life restored. That is grim farce; but 
it is also the law. ... 

The plethora of publicity that attends 
the ending of a seisational murder trial 
adds_ difficulty to a warden’s task. 
Knowledge that his last hours were 
“news” led to the strangest request, I 
think, ever made by a condemned man. 
He was a gangster, one of the few who 
get “the works” for giving “the works.” 
All that worried him was what the gang 
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outside would 
think of his 
conduct inside. 
Vanity can be 
just as stimu- 
lating as more 
tangible drugs. 
When his hour 
came, he plead- 
ed to walk to 
the chair on his 
hands! 


“a hoe pac 
pers’ll print 
thet,’ he 
begged, ‘‘and 


the boys out- 
side will know 
that I went to 
the hot squat a 
game guy... .” 









the last mile in 
the survey of 
Sing Sing. 
Interest in a 
place of prema- 
ture death, of 
death imposed 
by law, is primal 
in man, one with 
animal interest 
in food, in fight, 
in sex. The lurid 
drama of the 
machinery of 
death always 
excites and fas- 
cinates. From 
all practical 
: viewpoints it 
: ~~ may be drama, 
sometimes high 
tragedy, but it is 
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Certainly 
there seems to 
be more hope 
than faith in- 
spired by capi- 
tal punishment. 
Reviewing the scores of persons whose 
death it has been my duty to super- 
vise—and there is not one case that I 
cannot vividly recall, so deeply bitten 
into my mind is this operation of legally 
killing men—I’m convinced that, in a 
religious sense, their souls would have 
had a much better chance of eternal sal- 
vation in the steady discipline of life 
imprisonment than in the living sepul- 
chre at the end of the last mile. 

The last mile, by the way, is what, for 
years, we have called the death house, 
for it comes after the rounds of the 
prison have been made and is literally 


By Sykes in the New York Evening Post 
TOO BUSY TO WORK 


profitless. .. . 

We know by 
every means of 
reckoning that 
the death penal- 
ty does not deter any more than the 
penalty of life imprisonment. Indeed, 
the latter is probably more effective 
when rigidly enforced. Since penology 
begins where the police leave off it is 
not my part to discuss the vital im- 
portance of quick visitation of the law 
on criminals as the most wholesome pre- 
ventive of crime. But the death penalty 
induces more often remorse than re- 
pentance; and the institution of the death 
house in a prison has a sickly, unwhole- 
some effect. Society may not care a rap 
about that, which is a symptom of what 
is wrong with our social order. 


Senate Inquisitors 
By JOHN T. FLYNN 


From Harper's, August 


O-- UPON A TIME there was a 
gentleman named Hallet 
Kilbourn, and one day he was handed a 
bit of paper by the sergeant-at-arms of 
Congress commanding him to appear 
before a committee of that august body, 
with all his books and papers, and an- 
swer certain questions which the mem- 
bers would propound to him. The great 
banking firm of Jay Cooke & Co. had 
failed, and Congress, a by no means 
virtuous body at the time, was pro- 
foundly exercised over this national 
scandal and all the innocent patriots 
carried down in the failure. Mr. Kil- 
bourn was supposed to know a good deal 
about a certain mysterious “real estate 
pool” in Washington in which Jay Cooke 
was supposed to be interested. And the 
committee wanted to know what Mr. 
Kilbourn knew. 

Mr. Kilbourn buttoned up his Prince 
Albert coat, put on his shining topper, 


and went to the committee room in the 
Capitol. But he failed to bring his books 
and papers. And when the committee 
proceeded to ask him some questions 
about the mystery he refused to answer. 
Whereupon the members went into a 
tremendous lather, shook their fingers in 
his face, and threatened him with the 
jail house. But all this budged Mr. Kil- 
bourn not a whit, he being a man of 
large kidney and very pronounced opin- 
ions about his constitutional rights. So 
the Committee cited him for contempt of 
the House of Representatives and, to 
make the story short, sent him to jail for 
forty-five days. 

But there is another and interesting 
paragraph to the tale. When Mr. Kil- 
bourn came out he filed suit for damages 
against the members of the committee 
and the sergeant-at-arms who had ar- 
rested him. As it turned out, the court 
held the Congressmen to be immune 
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though wrong; but a jury of Mr. Kil- 
bourn’s peers heard the whole story and 
awarded a verdict of damages for sixty 
thousand dollars against the sergeant- 
at-arms. That amazed gentleman got a 
new trial on some legal ground. And a 
second jury increased the verdict to sev- 
enty thousand dollars. After which the 
Supreme Court affirmed the verdict. 

In a later case Justice Field referred 
to this celebrated decision and said: 

“It is well to remember that few if 
any of the rights of the people guarded 
by fundamental law are of greater im- 
portance to their happiness and - safety 
than their right to be exempt from all 
unauthorized, arbitrary and unreason- 
able inquiries and disclosures in respect 
to their personal and private affairs.” 

And to this the justice added the fol- 
lowing comment on the Kilbourn case: 

“This case will stand for all time as a 
bulwark against the invasion of the right 
of the citizen to protection in his private 
affairs against the unlimited scrutiny of 
the congressional committee.” 


Spreerinaesed has happened to the 
bulwark. For we have been wit- 
nessing a committee of the Senate for 
nearly a year haling citizens before it by 
the score, entering their offices, seizing 
their papers—the most private, rooting 
through the documents with glee, put- 
ting the witnesses on the rack, exploring 
by means of unrestrained and merciless 
cross-examination their personal opin- 
ions and their confidential affairs, harry- 
ing them, insulting them, degrading 
them, violating not only all the sacred 
guarantees laid down in the Constitution 
but trampling under foot every principle 
of good manners which ought to control 
civilized gentlemen in their dealings 
with one another... . 

The body which has attained a kind of 
dubious fame as the Caraway Commit- 
tee of the Senate was authorized to in- 
vestigate the activities of the well- 
known lobby which is supposed to 
exercise such a mysterious and perni- 
cious influence over legislation on Capi- 
tol Hill. In pursuit of that study the 
committee investigated Grundy’s opinion 
of Heflin and other Senators from the 
darkest West and South. It probed the 
stock-market crash, the American rela- 
tions of the German I. G., prohibition, 
the tariff, campaign expenses, gambling, 
and the Federal Reserve System; even 
the trip of Queen Marie of Roumania to 
this country occupied several hours of 
the committee’s time. 

When the stock market broke, all of 
us had opinions of the causes which had 
produced it. Some of them were wise 
enough and others quite silly. One with 
which I heartily disagree was expressed 
by Mr. Fred I. Kent, a vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, to a gather- 
ing of business men. He said the Sen- 
ate’s delay in dealing with the tariff bill 
had produced the business uncertainty 
which had resulted in the crash. 

Whether it was right or wrong, it was 
nothing more than Mr. Kent’s personal 
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opinion. And I should like to know 
when a man’s personal opinion about the 
causes of a stock-market decline has be- 
come a crime. It was certainly no busi- 
ness of the lobby committee. Yet Mr. 
Kent was haled before these inquisitors 
and mercilessly grilled for three hours 
about market gambling, fifteen-day bor- 
rowing at the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Charles E. Mitchell’s actions during the 
crash, the tariff, the capital gain tax, 
and a host of other extraneous subjects. 

No regard whatever was observed for 
the feelings of witnesses who were 
shouted at, browbeaten, sneered at, and 


insulted in the most shameful manner.’ 


I do not know that there is anything in 
the Constitution about good manners or 
whether our protection must rest wholly 
upon the ordinances of Emily Post. But 
it seems to me that there ought to be 
some shelter for the citizen, called from 
his pursuits to give information to a 
legislature, from the bad manners of 
over-heated inquisitors. ... 

Apparently the curtain has been rung 
down on the many-act comedy of the 
lobby committee. And now we see that, 
while the committee did achieve some 
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important results, it proceeded in many 
of its activities as a furious and law- 
less bluff. I do not want to decry the 
practice of Congressional investigations. 
Many important and far-reaching re- 
forms have been achieved through them. 
Congress could hardly function intelli- 
gently without the use of the inquiry. 
But after all Congress is a creature of 
the law. And this is an organized so- 
ciety in which we live. Organized so- 
ciety means proceeding under the sanc- 
tion of the law. Its servants, unlike the 
hirelings of a dictator, owe their powers 
to definite statutes, and they have no 
right to exceed them however laudable 
their aim may be.... 

What is the remedy for this? There 
seems to be but one. When a witness 
asserts that his constitutional rights are 
invaded and the committee rules against 
him, the matter ought then to be re- 
ferred to a court of law for summary 
decision. If the witness has made a mis- 
take and the court rules against him, he 
must now answer the questions or pro- 
duce the papers. If he does not it will 
then be time to hold him for contempt 
of the committee. 


Our County Jails 


By HELEN BUCKLER 
From Good Housekeeping Magazine, August 


HY EARLY SPRING, delicately 

lovely, irrepressibly hopeful, 
thrilled in the air as I walked across the 
neat courthouse green under venerable 
trees that would soon be in full new leaf, 
to the door of the county jail.... 

The sheriff, I found, was not in, and 
there was no keeper. The sheriff’s wife 
was the official matron, but she could not 
show me the jail I had come unan- 
nounced to visit, because she was pre- 
paring for a meeting of the civic club in 
her parlors that afternoon. To accom- 
modate me a deputy sheriff came over 
from the courthouse and took me 
through the men’s quarters, while the 
pretty daughter of the sheriff performed 
that service with respect to the women’s 
quarters. Before we had finished, the 
sheriff himself, a pleasant sort of man, 
came in and cheerfully answered the 
questions I put to him. Obviously he 
felt he had nothing to hide. He regret- 
ted, of course, that the county had 
not provided him with an “up-to-date 
plant.” What I saw here was what he 
had inherited with the office, and there 
was, seemingly, nothing to do about it. 

And what did I see? Just what I had 
seen, and continued to see—in only 
slightly varying degree—in jails all over 
the considerable number of states that I 
visited during a period of weeks: 

Filth and foulness and degradation. ... 

The construction of the building was 
typical not only of jails built over fifty 


years ago, as was this one, but unfortu- 
nately of numberless newer ones. A jail 
within a jail. The eight cells sat, back 
to back, in a central block some distance 
within the solid stone walls of the outer 
building. Such windows as there were, 
were small and placed high above the 
steel cages. Even if they had been 
washed, and as sparkling as those of the 
sheriff’s own quarters at the front of the 
same building—as they only too obvi- 
ously were not—even then only the 
faintest light of day could have traveled 
down the high walls and across the cor- 
ridor and penetrated the cell bars far 
below. The run-around itself was in 
perpetual gloom, and as I peered into the 
cells I had the impression of groping my 
way into a series of caves. 

Added to the darkness was the cold— 
and the smells. The men had woven 
newspapers in and out of the bars of 
their cells in a futile effort to keep out 
the dank chill that permeated their 
dungeon-like quarters. A few had elec- 
tric hot plates going, but most of the oc- 
cupants, not so fortunate in family or 
friends, had not even this meager com- 
fort. :The place reeked with the nause- 
ating smell of disinfectant, that universal 
jail scent that covers up one odor with 
another. 

Of a size scarcely large enough for one 
man, the cells were regularly expected to 
accommodate two men, but the number 
of prisoners was such that three in a cell 

















was the usual arrangement. There were 
no water closets in the cells, and when it 
was imperative to keep a man locked up 
a bucket was given him for his necessi- 
ties. For the most part, the men were 
allowed at large in the corridor, being 
locked in only for the night. They had 
access to two toilets on the corridor. 
Both of these were in foul condition, and 
one was completely stopped up so that 
seepage from it was running out over the 
floor. In a murky corner was a shower. 
In all corners lay litter, and everywhere 
on walls and floors and beds clung the 
grimy dirt of decades. 

The women’s quarters had this advan- 
tage over the men’s, that they were lo- 
cated in the attic over the sheriff’s apart- 
ments. At least they were dry, and they 
were light. More you could not say. 
The same filth and neglect of many 
years. Dirty iron bedsteads with ancient 
mattresses and comforters sour with soil 
and half-rotted to shreds. There was no 
shower, no bathtub, no basin even. An 
abominable toilet, the only one on the 
whole floor, stood in open view in one of 
the larger rooms, surrounded by a sea 
of paper and litter. Here women pris- 
oners were kept and such young boys as 
were brought in. 

“It’s sort of messed up,” the pretty 
daughter offered in half-apology at m7 
silence, “but ‘they’ haven’t sent anyone 
te clean it up, and of course we couldn’t 
do it.” 

The sheriff volunteered the informa- 
tion that he was supposed to visit the jail 
every day, but said he could not always 
get around to it. Through a grating in a 
door from the sheriff’s kitchen the cook 
pushed the prisoners their black coffee 
in the morning, their tin pan of stew at 
noon, their weinies and butterless bread 
at night. For the rest they were left to 
their own devices, unsupervised, unoc- 
cupied, all mingling together in their 
dim, forgotten quarters—the good apples 
and the thoroughly rotten, all in one 
mouldering barrel... . 


NN” ONE community alone is at 
fault. Not one state. Not even 
one section of the country. With de- 
pressingly few exceptions all are hei- 
nously culpable. This jail I have de- 
scribed to you in some detail is not even 
the worst one that I found. Indeed, it 
granted one luxury, if a somewhat 
casual one, that most jails deny their in- 
mates—sheets and pillowcases which a 
man may interpose between his body 
and the begrimed, verminous mattresses 
and blankets that have served a hetero- 
geneous humanity before him. 


The writer goes on to enumerate the 
amazing collection of innocent and 
guilty who are housed in the county jail. 
There is the girl tempted to steal a bit of 
finery, her first offense; the seventeen- 
year-old lad who is living with hardened 
criminals because he is classified a man 
at that age; persons confined awaiting 
trials, frequently not guilty, who are de- 
tained as long as six months in some 
places. Sick people go to jail—consump- 
tives, the insane, the poor. There are 
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even children detdined in filthy jails, and 
in one case the writer saw a baby, born 
while his mother served a sentence, 
dying after two nuonths in confinement. 
Continuing, she says: 


: 

HE FAILURE of the counties to 

provide sufficient and proper 
keepers for the jnils has an added sig- 
nificance since the Ohio fire. It took a 
quarter of an hour at one southeastern 
jail I visited before the person who 
knew where the key was could be found. 
Though the building was of stone, it was 
so stuffed with ancient mattresses and 
piles of paper and refuse that a careless 
match might hav caused the inmates to 
be suffocated, if not roasted alive, before 
they could be let: out. 

These instances; I have told you about 
are only a few off the many I have seen. 
Joseph Fulling Fishman, former official 
Federal inspector}of jails, says such con- 
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“ 

; AM A REPRESENTATIVE of the gen- 
eration “whose finest members 
died in the great. war. As a child I was 
not brought up ij: the tenets of any re- 
ligion, but in a hyusehold where science 
and philosophy took the place of faith. 
As a boy I had Very free access to con- 
temporary thoujht, so that I do not 
today find Eingtein unintelligible or 
Freud shocking. As a youth I fought 
through the war; and learned to appre- 
ciate sides of human character with 
which the ordirjary intellectual is not 
brought into contact. As a man I am a 
biologist, and sée the world from an 
angle which gives me an unaccustomed 
perspective, but not, I think, a wholly 

misleading one. i. . 

As a biologist:I am interested in my 
body. Most people are only interested 
in anything below their skins when they 
are ill. I like to study the performance 
of mine as my friends do that of their 
motorcycles or receiving sets. It amuses 
me to know what my heart does when I 
run upstairs, or how quickly my finger- 
nails grow. To a biologist even a tooth- 
ache can be interesting. Naturally I re- 
gard health as extremely important, far 
more so than wealth, and I shall regard 
my life as well spent if I can do a little 
by research and education to make my 
fellow-creatures healthier. ... 

Even a healthy man or woman is in- 
complete. For a large number of men 
the main interest in life, the main object 
of their desires, the main source of their 
satisfaction, is woman. For me the fas- 
cination of woman is only second to that 
of science. In most cases man’s interest 
in woman culminates in marriage. Pro- 
vided it does not then cease the marriage 


By J. B. S. 
From the Nation, July 23 
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ditions obtain in 85 out of every 100 jails 
in the United States. No one town or 
county can cry upon the mote in its 
neighbor’s eye while the beam lies 
within its own. 

Bad as are these physical conditions 
that degrade, brutalize, and impair the 
health of inmates, it is the lack of sort- 
ing and segregation of the teachable and 
correctable from the hopelessly criminal 
and the keeping of them all in rotting 
idleness, that is the worst feature of the 
jail. This is the situation that costs so- 
ciety the most in the end... . 


In conclusion, Miss Buckler strikes a 
more hopeful note. The county jail is 
going, she says. Already several cities 
and states have established farms on 
which prisoners may work under proper 
supervision. Not all of these places are 
everything to be desired, but they are a 
step in the right direction. 


Believe 


HALDANE 


is generally a success. Successful mar- 
riage requires a certain effort by both 
husband and wife. But speaking as a 
happily married man, I can assure you 
that no other effort is so amply re- 
warded. ... 

The psychological, even the intellec- 
tual, benefits of marriage seem to me to 
be enormous. If a man has lived for 
some years in the closest intimacy with 
a woman he learns to look at life from 
her point of view as well as his own. A 
man who cannot do this is like a man 
blind in one eye. He does not appreciate 
the solidity and depth of the world. 

The ideas I am now putting forward 
are largely my wife’s, or at any rate 
family ideas, rather than my own private 
productions. The unmarried woman is 
perhaps even worse off than the unmar- 
ried man; and few women seem to me 
to be psychologically complete till they 
have become mothers. During the Mid- 
dle Ages Europe was far too much in- 
fluenced by celibate men. Today much 
too big a part in public life is played by 
the celibate woman and too little by 
mothers. I find few ideas more genu- 
inely disgusting than that of many edu- 
cation authorities that a woman ceases 
to be suitable as a teacher when she 
becomes a mother. Because I have. so 
high an opinion of marriage at its best, 
I think that it should be possible to ter- 
minate it if it fails for any of a number 
of reasons, instead of, as now, for one 
only. This is called undermining the 
sanctity of marriage. ... 

I am also a European, and proud of it. 
Europe is sick today, but it is at least 
making some attempt to cure that sick- 
ness by a federal union of its states. And 
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it still leads the world in science, lit- 
erature, art, and music. In methods of 
production the United States are ahead 
of us, and many Europeans think that 
we should copy them. When my wife 
and I were in Moscow last year we saw 
only two propaganda films. One was 
against alcohol, the other showed the 
manufacture of Ford cars. I take a dif- 
ferent view for the following reason. 
Since 1921 the death-rate of Americans 
at every age from thirty upwards has 
been increasing steadily. In England 
this is, of course, not so. Whether as 
the result of hustle, prohibition, or the 
spread of medical cults which reject the 
results of science, America is at present 
heading for death, and not life. Europe 
has much to learn from America, a little 
even from Asia, but I do not think that 
we should imitate either... . 

I am glad that I live today and not at 
any time in the past. In the 4000 years 
before about 1800 A. D. civilization had 
spread over a gradually widening area, 
but its quality had not greatly improved. 
A century ago in England children were 
hanged for theft, and the men of the 
ruling class habitually drank themselves 
under the table. Neither of these evils 
existed in Ur of the Chaldees 4000 years 
earlier. In the last century we have 
doubled our average expectation of life, 
quadrupled our average real wage, and 
vastly improved our education and mo- 
rals. This has been made possible, in 
the main, by the application of science. 

Today the whole form of civilization is 
changing. We are trying unheard-of ex- 
periments. The great experiment of so- 
cialism is being tried in Russia and will 
doubtless be tried elsewhere. We meet 
with huge and unexpected accidents like 
the great war. We shall go on having 
such accidents so long as our rulers are 
not merely ignorant of science, but think 
on pre-scientific lines. (You will re- 


‘member how the Kaiser talked of the 


war in terms of “shining armor,” and 
Mr. Asquith of “unsheathed swords.”) 


- We have got to learn to think scien- 


tifically, not only about inanimate things, 
but about ourselves and one another. It 
is possible to do so. A single mind can 
acquire a fair knowledge of the whole 
field of science, and find plenty of time 
to spare for ordinary human affairs. Not 
many people take the trouble to do so. 
But without a knowledge of science one 
cannot understand current events. That 
is why modern literature and art are 
mostly so unreal. 

We live in a dangerous age, but an 
extraordinarily interesting one. History 
is being made on a vaster scale than ever 
before. For humanity as a whole I am 
hopeful. For England I am only mod- 
erately hopeful, though I believe that if 
we are willing to adapt ourselves to new 
conditions of life we may yet be as great 
a nation as ever. But even if I am killed 
in the destruction of London during the 
next war or the British revolution, I 
hope that I shall find time to think as I 
die, “I am glad that I lived when and 
where I did. It was a good show.” 














Makers of Indoor Climate 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


























[: WOULD SEEM a far stretch 

of fancy to imagine a city 
where apartment houses and office 
buildings were put up without windows. 

Such windowless buildings might appear 
preposterous to the layman,.and the architect 

who planned a hospital without casement or embrasure 
might be accused of mental aberration. Public opinion 
might not justify a factory minus daylight. 

Yet predictions are made that buildings of this type 
will come into general use; and in a sense the prophecy 
is being fulfilled, for the air conditioning engineer— 
supplying pure air, humidity, warmth and cooling— 
needs no windows. There are now six-story factory 
buildings without any glass; theaters are commonly 
windowless; large department stores keep their win- 
dows closed winter and summer. The making of special 
climates for industry is now a recognized necessity, and 
here the trend is strongly 
toward closed windows all the 


This is the story of "specified" artificial cli- 








Man-Made Climate 
for Health and Comfort 


t= wE think about it, none of us 
realizes that we almost never get 

the air we really ought to breathe. And yet 
‘we are constantly in search of it. We rush to a vaca- 
tion land at every opportunity, for the “mountain air,” 
or the climate of the seaside, to escape what man has 
done to a good climate by building cities, or from a 
natural climate, unbearable at certain seasons. 

Air conditioning science now creates indoors the cli- 
mate we need, and already wide use is being made of it. 
Progressive builders of department stores, office and 
public buildings, theatres and restaurants, have already 
shown a large part of the public that the man-made 
indoor climate for health and comfort is the actual equal 
of nature’s most favored regions. 

Some summer afternoon 
visit an air conditioned factory 
or office. Going in from the 


year, with manufacturers 
thinking broadly in terms of 
no windows. 

Climate engineers, however, 
are not working toward the 
obsolescence of windows. Their 
idea is “Windows for vision, 
not for ventilation.” Regard- 
less of the presence or absence 
of daylight, indoor climate 
making and its control by 
automatic instruments have 
made possible whole new in- 
dustries, such as rayon. And 
now engineering invention has 
brought climate machines 
within the grasp of small busi- 
ness concerns enabling almost 
any enterprise to benefit with- 
out the prohibitive expense 
such equipment once entailed. 


Advertisement 


mate, or air conditioning, for factory, store, 
school, theatre, office, apartment or residence. 


The climate makers can take any old outside 
weather and make it perfect for indoor use, 
by passing the air through a chamber where 
heat and moisture are either supplied or 
taken out in exact quantities. 


Today the new climate machines, placed in 
any room or area, can supply as many differ- 
ent climates at the same time as may be 
desired. Revolutionary changes in manufac- 
turing are being wrought by the new science 
of air conditioning, which furnishes tropical, 
temperate or arctic conditions. 


Indoor air conditioning and air cleansing mark 
a sociological revolution against unhealthful 
factory and office conditions. Moreover, cli- 
mate making has been called the harbinger 
of a windowless age. 


sun-baked street you will 
notice the difference between 
the workers and the people 
outside. The fortunate indi- 
viduals whose climate is made 
to order are less fatigued; they 
show no strain, although ac- 
tually they are doing more and 
better work and making fewer 
mistakes because they do not 
carry the added burden of ex- 
cess heat and humidity, or of 
dust and other air-carried 
impurities. 

The effect is the same as we 
all feel when a sudden thunder 
shower “clears the air” of a 
sultry summer day. From 
feeling tired, depressed, unable 
to exert ourselves—like magic, 
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the change in temperature, humidity, and purity of the 
atmosphere makes us alert and energetic, gives us joy 
in living. The time will undoubtedly come when these 
benefits will be fully available in the home. 

In the winter, air conditioning is even more important 
to human health. While in summer excess humidity 
makes us uncomfortable, in winter we suffer from the 
opposite condition. We commonly take into our build- 
ings the outside air at a low temperature carrying little 
moisture, and heat it to seventy degrees or higher, 
creating a condition dryer than the Sahara Desert. It 





"Control of climate in hospitals may promote the re- 
covery of numberless patients.” 


is this that irritates the mucous membranes, making us 
susceptible 'to colds and serious diseases. Oddly, we 
feel chilly because the thirsty air has evaporated the 
moisture of: our bodies too rapidly. 

The modern air conditioning machine will automati- 
cally make;a change from summer to winter service, 
providing heat and moisture, exactly as needed, keeping 
the indoor ¢ ¢limate uniform, healthful and invigorating. 


Dividends of Health and Energy 


[ IS ‘THIS gain in human comfort and effective- 
ness as much as the control of materials by air 
conditioning that forecasts the rapid growth of climate 
making. Industry profits by the greater production per 
man, and by the decreased labor turnovers which saves 
the cost of ¢onstantly training new workers. 

Acute digeases, too, and much attendant woe are 
prevented hy certain air conditioning applications. Con- 
trol of climate in hospitals promotes the recovery of 
patients, arid steadies the surgeon’s hand. 

Records indicate that most of the respiratory ailments 
originate ejther at normal room temperature with an 
atmospher¢ that is too dry as in winter, or at a high 
temperaturp plus extreme humidity as in summer. Air 
conditioning by balancing temperatureand 
moisture r¢moves these particular causes. 

Suffererg from hay fever and similar 
ailments who work in air conditioned 
rooms obtain relief because the fine dust 
is washed jfrom the air by the vigorous 
scrubbing of the air conditioning machine. 

The fact} that conditioned air is pure 
air is most strikingly shown by installa- 
tions of e ‘uipment for the prevention of 
occupationnl diseases in factories. Such 
equipment; in the plant of one of the 
largest manufacturers of storage batteries 
prevents the dreaded lead poisoning, which in one de- 
partment Kad run as high as twenty-five cases a month. 

Harmful: dusts, gases and fumes are the spectacular 
manifestation of evils which commonly exist where men 
and women work indoors for their living. Air condition- 
ing will take this burden from future generations. 





Store 
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New Possibilities for Creative Industry 


ODAY, THROUGH the making and control of in- 

door climate, industry has been given astonish- 
ing new turns. The microscope shows what extraordi- 
nary metamorphoses are worked by man-made climate 
upon materials of a thousand sorts, as to uniformity of 
strength, elasticity, shape, pliability. The art of air 
conditioning is somewhat analogous to the fabled phi- 
losopher’s stone, which had the power to transmute the 
baser metals into gold, or to make any wish come true. 
Air conditioning opens new possibilities for the manu- 
facturer—not only for the maintenance of uniformity 
of quality, the improvement of his products and the 
reduction of his costs and wastes, but for the evolution 
of by-products. 

It was climate that helped to place the leadership of 
man in the temperate zone; climate that added to the 
stature and strength of men; climate that made the 
rose out of a weed. 


Materials Affected by Climate 


engl ALL materials of industry—whether 
fibrous, metallic, crystalline, chemical or 
whatnot—are affected by moisture and temperature. 
In handling, storing and fabricating them, the condition 
of the atmosphere is vitally important. Just the right 
weather is often the bridge that spans the chasm be- 
tween success and failure. 





“Fortunate individuals who work in a ‘made-to-order’ 
climate do more and better-work with fewer mistakes." 


Consider one great group of raw materials, composed 
of fibers including all paper and textile materials, wool, 
cotton, silk, wood fiber, and all the rest. The magnify- 
ing glass shows how strangely and differently nature 
constructs them. These fibers are made in highly indi- 
vidualized ways, many of them; some 
have scales, hooks or barbs, others saws 
or daggers, and still others are con- 
structed like the bark of trees. 

All fibers may be rendered useless to 
mankind by the wrong weather. A fiber 
may dry out, fray on the edges, curl, 
swell, decay, fail to interlock with other 
fibers of its kind, or lose its luster. All 
sorts of things happen to it during the 
passage through factory processing, af- 
fecting its quality and price. Static elec- 
tricity is one of the commonest sources of 
trouble where the air is too dry, when fibers fly apart 
causing loss by breakage of the threads and by tangling. 

The correct climate is of the utmost importance when 
fibrous materials are put through any process. Indeed, 
without air conditioning, rayon, that altogether artificial 
fiber, cannot be manufactured at all. 
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Climate, Independent of Geography 


IR CONDITIONING has made the woolen and 

cotton mills independent of location and the 

rigors of natural climate. Formerly, certain fine fabrics 

could be made only in the Fall River climate, but air 

conditioning made it possible to 
take that climate elsewhere. 

Air conditioning is equally 
important with metals. Micro- 
scopic investigations show that 
the edge of a razor made in a 
preferred climate is better. The 
amount of moisture in the at- 
mosphere affects the telephone 
: industry in the manufacture of 
All climates are dupli- cable for long distance com- 
cated by industrial air = munication and in the tele- 
conditioning installation. phone exchanges. 

Aluminum sheets are easily stained in manufacture 
by moisture in the air, and the removal of such de- 
facement is expensive. Air conditioning, under auto- 
matic control, eliminates this handicap. 








A Variety of Industrial Uses 


(ree LEATHER. People who 
predict a change of weather be- 
cause their corns hurt are really reflect- 
ing the state of the leather in their shoes. 
Extensive experiments are being made 
with the application of air conditioning 
to leather and hides, and who can say 
what unexpected new uses may result! 

Before the indoor climate art was ap- 


plied to tobacco, the owners of cigar fac- Shoes 


tories were walking their bedroom floors 

at night, muttering to themselves over the leaf break- 
age and the damage to color and aroma. Now they 
have the tobacco climate on tap. 

In photographic film plants, in other days, static often 
let loose miniature lightning in the darkrooms, spoiling 
immense quantities of sensitized film, and likely enough 
setting fire to it, with dreadful fumes and wild stam- 
pedes for the exits. 

Formerly, in these same film plants, the weather pro- 
vided by the gods necessitated shutting down for weeks 
at a stretch. Today, when climate can be bought like 
gas or electricity, and the gods are not consulted, pro- 
duction is continuous, with quality vastly improved and 
standardized. The most favorable artificial climate is 
also a help, often indispensable, 
to the photograph: finisher as 
well as to the manufacturer of 
the material. 

Brick, tile, pottery and vitre- 
ous products generally, are sub- 
ject to weather moods and 
megrims during the process of 
making. Distortions, cracking 
and ruinous waste result. Air 
if conditioning is the elixir. 

Printing To the color printer, natural 
weather has always been a 

cause for deepest grief, as paper for whatever purpose 
is most sensitive to changes in atmospheric moisture. 
The presses are extremely accurate, so that any given 
dot in one color impression should touch the same dot 
in the next color contact. But paper shrinks or stretches 
in the wrong atmosphere. Here too, the wizardry of 
engineering climate shows itself—with perfect registry. 
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Better Foods are Made in Controlled Climate 


Ix FLOUR MILLING, the grinding of grain releases 
into the mill atmosphere a large amount of 
moisture that needs to be removed to obtain best re- 
sults. Elsewhere in the flour mill, dust and a dry atmos- 
phere create not only technical 
difficulties but the hazard of ex- 
plosions. So this industry has 
looked to air conditioning. 
Before indoor climates were 
made, the baker too had his 
woes, due to the batches of 
“cripple” loaves in the daily 
bakings; but now his loaves 
are the same size, shape and 
quality—due to the bread cli- 
mate, contrived for his benefit. 
Candy will not stand for capri- 
cious, heaven-made weather, which causes many a 
spoiled batch and intermittent shut-downs. So we might 
go on and survey the different climates that have made 
new achievements with thousands of other products. 


New Climates for Old 


I TAKE an unsuitable climate and 
then make it over for specific, 
predetermined indoor uses requires pre- 
cise mechanisms, which, however, may 
be easily comprehended by the non-tech- 
nical observer. 

Spectacular things take place inside 
these machines, though the exteriors may 
not indicate what is happening. Air con- 
ditioning requires, first of all, an enclosure 
—usually spoken of as a chamber—into 
which the atmosphere may be brought for its condition- 
ing. These chambers may be of any size. 

Inside them are sprays, fans, heaters, air filters, and 
all that. Connected with them are motors and piping 
for steam and water, and when necessary, connections 
with refrigerating machines are provided. 


Rough Weather to Make Mild 


— CHAMBERS are of metal, a corrosion-resisting 
metal, preferably aluminum, capable of with- 
standing the stress of the air conditioning storms brought 
about within the confines of these containers. Heat, hot 
and cold rains, winds—these are the tools of the climate 
makers, together with their sci- 
entific instruments for creating 
and maintaining the proper ele- 
ments of temperature and hu- 

midity. The conditioned atmos- ||} %S 
phere, having passed through 
the violence of this process, 
emerges in a docile mood, pre- 
pared to lend itself’ to manu- 
facturing operations and _ to 
heat the room or building, to 
give the workers a_ healthful 
climate. 

Large manufacturing plants may use either mov- 
able air conditioners or the so-called central installa- 
tion of climate-making equipment. In the big indus- 
tries one may see air conditioning chambers, across the 
entire works, or there may be a special building where 
air is conditioned for an entire plant and blown through 
large ducts to proper delivery points. 
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Air Conditioners Now Standard Machines 


4 gi THE INVENTION of the movable climate 
machine, the use of air conditioning was re- 
stricted because the central installation—where all the 
conditioning apparatus for the whole building was con- 
centrated—could make only one kind of climate at any 
one time. Today the NIAGARA AIR CONDITIONER—a mov- 
able climate maker manufactured in half a dozen sizes 
by the Niagara Blower Company of Buffalo—makes 
possible any indoor weather requirement. The labora- 
tory of a factory may need its own climate, and depart- 
ments may ask for variations of temperature and hu- 
midity. Different processes may call for their particular 
air conditioning—cold or hot, tropical or arid. 
Wherever steam, water and electrical connections can 
be provided, NIAGARA AIR CONDITIONERS 
may be placed; or moved about, as 
changing conditions require. 
Standardization of air con- 
ditioning equipment also 
means that as public appre- 
ciation grows this apparatus 
can be produced in greater 
quantities and at lower 
cost, like automobiles. The 
NIAGARA AIR CONDITIONER has 


The largest of 
six standard sizes 
of Niagara Air 
Conditioners. A 
battery of these 
machines is used 
in one of the 
great rayon 
plants. 








put climate making at the point motor 
cars reached when they could be taken 
down and reassembled from a pile of mixed parts. That 
is the special contribution of this company to the air 
conditioning science. 

This article has demonstrated that anywhere, any 
time, you can make your indoor climate what you want 
it—for your manufacturing 
purposes or your comfort—by 


"Hot and cold rains, winds—these are 
the tools of the climate maker." 
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industry or other use. During the last few years it has 
undertaken extensive research work in the technical 
problems of this art, and its engineers are experienced 
in all phases of the profession. 

All climates are simulated in its various industrial 
installations—from freezing cold to the heat of the 
tropics, with predetermined humidity, controlled with- 
out the touch of human hands. The holds of vessels in 
different parts of the world, with noon and midnight 
variations, are duplicated 
by this company’s instal- 
lations, as to atmospheric 
conditions. Likewise the 
conditions in far-off 
warehouses and_ stores. 
Some of the world’s 































The result of modern 
engineering design— 
complete air condition- 
ers, standardized, beau- 
tiful examples of mod- 
ern scientific workman- 
ship; casing, eliminator 
plates and steam coils 
are rustless aluminum 
for lifetime resistance 
to corrosion and wear. 


greatest industrial 
concerns use NIAGARA 
- AIR CONDITIONERS for 
exacting purposes. 
The details of such 
individual chapters 
in the story of air 





Part of the air conditioning appa- 
ratus serving the office of a pack- 
ing company. The view shows 
sprays creating a curtain of water 
through which the air passes. conditioning would 
fill a volume. This outline is written to give the 
public a view both of the future possibilities of climate 
artificially made perfect and its present applications. 
New uses are constantly being discovered. Often- 
times business men do not realize that a particular man- 
ufacturing trouble which they are experiencing really 
comes under the air conditioning science. Materials 
develop mysterious faults; production processes cease to 
work out uniformly. No one knows why, until it is 
found that there is too much 
or too little moisture in the air, 





NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Air Conditioners 
Aluminum Heater Coils 
Fan Heaters 

Fan Coolers 

Cooling Surface 


General Sales Office: 95 
Liberty re New York 
ity. 


NI 


or some other fact points to a 
branch of air conditioning. 

If you have such a problem, 
or wish to insure the comfort 
of your customers or employ- 
ees, you are invited to write 
to the Niagara Blower Com- 
pany, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
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this new science of air condi- 
tioning. 

For many years, the Niagara 
Blower Company has been 
originating and making air 
conditioning equipment, and is 
prepared to supply installa- 
tions of any magnitude for any 


Systems for 

Cooling, Humidifying 
Drying, Solvent Recovery 
Dust Recovery 

Pneumatic Conveying 


Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Mont- 


i R A gomery, a 
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Ee SHARES, through its investments, 
links the ore mine, the ship, and the steel mill, pro- 
viding at the same time an outlet for the ore, cargo for 
the vessel, and an adequate supply of this raw material 
for the steel plants for years to come. J In following the 
policy of placing its funds in basic enterprises, Conti- 
nental Shares is often able, through related investments, 


to introduce economies which result in greater profits. 


Officers and Directors 


Cc. S. EATON W. R. BURWELL F. H. HOBSON L. G. WATSON 
Chairman of the Board President Vice-President Secretary & Treasurer 


RICHARD INGLIS DAVID INGALLS R. V. MITCHELL PHILIP WICK 


Advisory Committee 
F.H. BLACKBURN  JOHNS.BROOKES,JR. H.W.FENTON  T.M.GIRDLER 


CONTINENTAL SHARES, INC. 


The mid-year report is now available. We shall be glad to 
mail you a copy upon request. 


Common Stock Listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Bread and Roses at Bryn Mawr 


Fr OURTEEN WOMEN sit around the 

outer edge of a U-shaped table. 

Behind a desk in the center, and facing 

the women, is the young woman teacher. 

Leaded windows let in the bright sun- 

light of a late July day. The scene is a 

classroom in Bryn Mawr College and 
the subject being taught is English. 

But this is no ordinary college class. 
The woman there at the corner of the 
table is gray-headed, a pleasant-faced, 
motherly-appearing person. Across from 
her sits a young Negress. Next a Jew- 
ess, whose eyes flash with excitement 
and interest. These students are un- 
troubled by thoughts of fashionable 
clothes. The younger women mostly 
wear bloomers, simple blouses, no stock- 
ings, no lipstick, no rouge, no jewelry. 
There is no whispering, no uneasy fid- 
geting about. They listen intently to 
Anna. Anna looks Polish, and in rather 
broken, faintly unintelligible English she 
is reading a report on a book dealing 
with factory conditions at the time of 
the Industrial Revolution. Eager ques- 
tions are shot at the teacher. How was 
it that such inhuman treatment of chil- 
dren was allowed? And when the chil- 
dren were injured who took care of 
them? Were the factory owners quite 
heartless? 

All these things this class can under- 
stand, can feel more poignantly <han 
any undergraduate group. For they are 
themselves industrial workers. They 
have left the workbench, the restaurant, 
the loom, to attend school for eight 
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FACTORY girls now go to col- 
lege. At four summer schools 
they learn to stretch minds 
cramped by early years of labor. 


weeks, and soon they will return to their 
jobs—if they are lucky enough to have 
jobs to go back to. 

In a nearby room a science class is 
being held. It is most elementary. On 
the wall a lantern slide of the human 
brain. What, the instructor wants to 
know, pointing to the brain, are its most 
important functions? What activity must 
go on if life is to continue? Bertha be- 
lieves it is thinking. Bertha is wrong. 
More basic, she is told, is the part of 
the brain which controls digestion, cir- 
culation, breathing. 

A group of twelve girls is exercising 
in the gym. Corrective exercises, large- 
ly. When they arrived at the school 
many of them were undernourished, 
strained from long hours of work, poor 
food, bad working conditions. Now they 
are learning to correct their postures, to 
coérdinate muscular activity. Each girl 
shows the instructor the motions she 
goes through in her work. And the 
teacher explains how the work can be 
done with less energy, more relaxation. 
It works. Girls who have returned to 
their jobs write to tell the school how 
much easier are the long hours, how 
much less fatiguing. Some of them had 
hated their jobs; they were miserable. 
Now they are surprised to find they ac- 
tually enjoy working. 


Morning classes are over at twelve- 
thirty. The whole school meets for as- 
sembly. Piano and violin music covers 
the noise of people being seated. Lusty- 
voiced singing of “Bread and Roses” 
opens the meeting. Bread and roses, a 
most appropriate song for this workers’ 
group. Their voices swell, ring out. 


“As we come marching, marching, 

un-numbered women dead 

Go crying thro’ our singing 

their ancient cry for bread, 

Small art and love and beauty 

their drudging spirits knew— 

Yes, it is bread we fight for, but 
we fight for roses too.” 


OUNG, energetic, with forceful 

voice, an Englishman, himself 
risen from the working class to be an 
instructor, discusses current events for 
fifteen minutes. A humorous allusion to 
the heat here and the frost in Brazil 
masks the more serious remarks to fol- 
low. His talk has a most definite eco- 
nomic slant—unemployment all over the 
world, the U.S.A. against the U.S.S.R., 
the Honorable Hamilton Fish, Jr.—all 
come in for pungent notice. But you 
must not get the idea that the school is 
narrow. All viewpoints are expressed 
and the school is truly liberal. Although 
today’s interpreter of affairs is on the 
left wing, a conservative speaker may 
follow him tomorrow. The program of 
outside speakers is planned to include 
every point of view. 
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chooling Raises Pay 


Statistics show that, on the average, high school graduates earn $1.00 
for every 72 cents earned by boys with merely elementary education, 





AYBE it is the boy next door—perhaps 


itis your own boy—who is eager, 
restless and ambitious, who would like 
to quit school and go to work. He is 
looking forward to the day when he will 
have more spending money and more 
independence. 


He has read of self-made men who had 
but little schooling. He sees no reason 
why he could not do equally well. 


Tell him that if he had a chance to talk 
to one of the big, self-made men of 
whom he has heard, he would prob- 
ably be told, “While I was earning a 
place for myself in the business world 
I studied at night -trying to keep up 
mentally with my old school friends— 
even those who went through college.” 


fREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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men. You'd better go back to school.” 





“Dad, I want to get a job. Lots of rich men 
didn’t go to school any longer than I have.” 


“My boy, ‘you have heard about only the rare 
exceptions. You don't know how many millions 
of men have been barely able to keep body and 
soul together because they were only half edu- 
cated and unable to compete with better trained 








Before he is permitted to leave school it would 


be a great thing if he could talk to 
some man or woman in charge of em- 
ployment for a big company. He would 
learn that the better educated boys and 
girls are given preference, from the out- 
set, over those who quit school toosoon. 


In almost every kind of work, whether 
manual, mechanical, business or pro- 
fessional, higher wages and salaries, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, are 
earned by the best educated and best 
trained. 


Apart from the greater enjoyment of 
books, arts and science gained through 
education—and just as a matter of 
cold dollars and cents—education pays 
the best dividends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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One o’clock and time for luncheon in 
the vaulted, aristocratic refectory. In 
cafeteria style, the girls carry trays, col- 
lect a lettuce salad, rolls, a grilled to- 
mato, cake. On the long tables are 
pitchers of milk, of iced tea. There is 
no formality, no head table for the fac- 
ulty. Students and teachers sit together, 
continue discussions. 

There are no classes in the afternoon. 
Students may study, play tennis, swim, 
walk, or attend conferences with their 
instructors. At four-thirty tea is served 
on the pleasant wide porch of one of the 
buildings. There is a feeling of leisure, 
of quiet, well-being—a different world 
from the crowded, hot, noisy factories 
out of which these girls have come. 

From sixteen states and two foreign 
countries these 101 women workers have 
come to the 1930 summer session at 
Bryn Mawr. Forty-nine are union mem- 
bers, forty-eight are non-union, four 
were formerly members. This even divi- 
sion is not chance, but is the result of 
careful selection. Their ages range from 
19 to 35 with more than a third of the 
group being between 25 and 29. 


HESE 101 women represent many 

trades. The largest single group 
comes from manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries such as the garment and 
millinery trades, and the textile indus- 
tries. Miscellaneous work comprises 
boots and shoes, printing and publish- 
ing, paper box, food, tobacco, beauty 
parlor, waitress, servant, and laundry. 

When they arrive at Bryn Mawr they 
are given psychological tests, and are di- 
vided into six units on the basis of their 
preparation. English, economics, and sci- 
ence are taught, not as three separate 
and air-tight compartments of learning, 
but as parts of a whole. 

Most of the students have taken pre- 
paratory evening courses in their home 
towns before coming. Throughout the 
country are local committees made up 
of college women from Bryn Mawr and 
other women’s colleges, and also sum- 
mer school students who have attended 
either the Bryn Mawr, the Barnard, or 
the University of Wisconsin Summer 
Schools. These three schools are affili- 
ated.. There is one other, the Southern 
Summer School for Industrial Women 
Workers, which met in Christ School for 
Boys at Ardef, North Carolina, this 
summer. Only southern workers are 
eligible, and there were fifty at this 
year’s session. At Wisconsin a few men 
were admitted, and at Barnard only New 
York City workers may attend, for there 
are no dormitory arrangements for 
them. They attend day classes, sleep at 
home. Barnard also had fifty students 
this summer. Women who act as local 
committees select candidates, and a cen- 
tral committee then chooses the enrol- 
ment for the various schools. 

The purpose of these schools is not 
to take women out of industry—as a 
matter of fact, four-fifths of the stu- 
dents return to industry. Rather the 
attempt is made to teach the workers 


how to improve conditions, not only for 
themselves, but also for their fellow 
workers. When they return to the fa- 
miliar factory they attempt to interest 
their comrades in going to one of the 
schools. Often they continue in night 
schools, perhaps assisting in the teach- 
ing. They have gained knowledge of the 
industrial system; they have been told 
what workers in other countries, other 
times have done for themselves, and this 
knowledge is an instrument. A clearer, 
impersonal understanding of the prob- 
lems which confront them as industrial 
workers takes place of the former quite 
personal attitude. 

Who pays the costs? The girls can’t. 
For the great majority of them it is a 
great sacrifice to leave their jobs, espe- 
cially in slack times when jobs are 
scarce. The most that any foreman does 
for them is to say that he will take them 
back—if he can. Often a girl leaves her 
job without telling her boss where she is 
going. For some of them have returned 
to find their foreman disgruntled. “Oh, 
so you’ve been to the Bryn Mawr 
School,” sometimes greets them, and the 
foreman is suspicious. Here is a girl 
who will bear watching, he seems to 
think. A few employers are more broad- 
minded and wish to do what they can to 
assist the schools. The schools them- 
selves raise endowments which pay their 
way. The only connection between 
Bryn Mawr College and the Summer 
School is that the College lends the 
buildings and that some of its officials sit 
on the Summer School board. Many of 
the workers form clubs in their home 
towns and attempt to raise enough 
money to send a girl to the school. 

The Bryn Mawr School this summer 
celebrates its tenth anniversary. It was 
founded by Miss M. Carey Thomas, then 
president of Bryn Mawr. At present the 
moving spirit is Miss Hilda W. Smith, 
formerly dean at the College. A further 
adventure in education for women work- 
ers is being made under her leadership. 
She has given her home, Vineyard 
Shore, on the Hudson, for a winter 
school. Here girls may go on to con- 
tinue their studies, from October to 
June. Last winter there were fourteen 
students, and it is hoped there may be 
twenty this coming term. This school 
is primarily for especially able girls. 


South Carolina’s 
Opportunity School 


A MONTH’S SCHOOLING is offered 
by South Carolina to its citi- 
zens who were deprived of education in 
their youth. This “Opportunity School” 
is described in the Christidn Science 
Monitor. Held this summer in the 


pleasant college town of Due West, 
home of Erskine College, the school was 
attended by 170 men and women whose 
ages range from 14 to 65, with an aver- 
age of 22. Some of the pupils had never 
been inside a school before. 
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The method of teaching is necessarily 
far different from that in the ordinary 
primary grades, for most of these stu- 
dents are mature. There is no need for 
coercion. The great majority of the pu- 
pils have had to work for a living. 
Given a chance at book learning, they 
grasp it eagerly. Among other things 
they are taught how to make homes and 
gardens. Definite motive lies behind 
this instruction. Many of the southern 
cotton mill employees are virtually no- 
mads, moving from job to job, rooted 
nowhere. But with love of home in- 
stilled in this type of worker, it is hoped 
the tendency to roam the countryside 
may be checked. 

The state appropriates about $1500 for 
operating the school. The expenses per 
pupil for the month are $20, which. cov- 
ers laundry, books, board and lodging, 
athletic fees, and so on. Some mill 
owners see the value of the school and 
give scholarships; one mill operator 
gives thirty-two scholarships—that is, he 
sends thirty-two of his employees to the 
school each year. Many of the students 
who have attended one session return 
for another, paying their own expenses. 
The school is under the direction of the 
adult illiteracy division of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the state. 


Soviet Schools 


Foe THE FIRST TIME in the history 
of Russia compulsory education 
will be introduced this fall. All chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and fif- 
teen will be forced to go to school. Sixty 
thousand additional teachers will be re- 
quired, and the Soviet government has 
announced that new teacher-training 
schools will be established. Many new 
school buildings will be constructed, and 
confiscated monasteries and houses will 
be converted into schools. 

An important characteristic of what 
the Soviet press calls this new cultural 
revolution is the fact that many of the 
new teachers will be Communists. In- 
struction to the young will be based 
largely on the teachings of Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin. The papers also declare that 
in time all of Russia’s children will be 
Communists. Teaching practical trades 
and crafts will form a regular part of 
the children’s education, so that they 
will be prepared for positions in various 
Soviet industries and factories. 


Education 
Sidelights 


ORLD FAMOUS NAMES elbowed 

one another recently at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, during sessions of the 
League of Nations Committee on Intel- 
lectual Coédperation. Two _ illustrious 
members, friends long before either be- 
came famous, attracted much attention 
there—Mme. Curie and Professor Ein- 
stein. Both are especially interested in 
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child education, and Professor Einstein 
told the committee that the main ques- 
tion was how generally to improve the 
education of the young. Teaching chil- 
dren the spirit of international codpera- 
tion, he said, would be a _ splendid 
achievement. 

Other famous persons at the sessions 
included Paul Painlevé, French mathe- 
matician and several times premier; Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray; Miss Kristine 
Bonneview, professor of zodlogy at the 
University of Oslo; Vernon Kellogg, sec- 
retary of the National Research Coun- 
cil of the United States; Professor Al- 
fred Rocco, Italian Minister of Justice. 


@ @ Dr. Harry Woopsurn Cuase, for- 
mer president of the University of North 
Carolina, will soon begin his first aca- 
demic year as president of the University 
of Illinois. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1904 and received his 
Ph.D. degree from Clark University in 
1910. In the same year he became a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of North Carolina. For the past ten years 
he has been president. During his ad- 
ministration the enrolment trebled, and 
more than six million dollars was spent 
on the physical plant. A University 
Press, established several years ago, has 
printed more than fifty books; the faculty 
has been increased, many members hav- 
ing a reputation throughout the coun- 
try. Departments added to the uni- 
versity during his administration in- 
clude music, journalism, sociology, the 
school of public welfare, and the school 
of commerce. The school of engineer- 
ing has been reorganized. 


@ @ Dr. Cuase is succeeded at Chapel 
Hill by Frank Porter Graham, who will 
become eleventh president of the uni- 
versity. A history professor, he has been 
on the faculty there since 1912, save for 
brief pauses to pursue graduate study 
and to serve in the World War. Mr. 
Graham is one of the most outspoken 
liberals of North Carolina—so outspoken 
that during the industrial. strife in that 
state last year he was denounced by the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


@ © ‘FOURTEEN FOREIGN STUDENTS arrived 
in New York City July 29 for a three- 
weeks’ visit to this country under the 
auspices of the International Confeder- 
ation of Students and the National Stu- 
dent Federation of America. The vis- 
itors came from England, Austria, Italy, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, and South 
Africa. Cities to be visited included 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and Boston. 


@ ¢@ ArtHuR O. Wiis, Jr., of East 
Providence, Rhode Island, is the winner 
of the Thomas A. Edison scholarship. By 
a wide margin over his fellows he came 
through the difficult questions ranging 
from calculating the height of a pyra- 
mid to estimating the value of a used 
Ford coupé given to the forty-nine 
“brightest boys” in the country. One 
went from every state and the District 
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of Columbia to the Edison plant in West 
Orange, New Jersey, to take the exam- 
ination given at the end of July. The 
scholarship provides a four-year tech- 
nical education, and the youthful win- 
ner has elected to attend the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


@ @ Tuomas S. Gates, lawyer and 
banker, partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
will be installed as president of the 
University of Pennsylvania in the fall. 
Born in Philadelphia and member of 
most of the elect clubs in that city, Mr. 
Gates has achieved nation-wide prom- 














inence in banking fields, which he is 
forsaking to return to his alma mater. 
Long - interested in educational activi- 
ties, he has been a trustee of the uni- 
versity since 1921 (later becoming chair- 
man of the executive board), a trustee 
of Chestnut Hill Academy, and a mem- 
ber of the board of Girard College. 
He refuses to see anything dramatic 
about giving up his business to become 
an unsalaried university president. 


@ @ Dr. Joun M. Tuomas, president of 
Rutgers University for four years, has 
resigned to become first vice-president 














security. 


without further payment. 


used to tide you over. 


have paid. 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


a incurance 
is a valuable complement to 
an investment program... 


To thousands life insurance, used as a savings and investment 
plan, is giving financial independence. From the viewpoint of 
availability for every individual, safety and permanent value, 
certainty of return, easily carried cost, and control by the inves- 
tor,—it is a solid rock on which to build personal and family 


If liquidation is necessary or desirable, you receive a fair 
and immediate settlement of your equities. 


Should you be totally and permanently disabled, you receive 
a definite income regularly, and your insurance is continued 


If financial accommodation is needed, your policy can be 


If the policy is in full force at your death, your beneficiary 
will receive the proceeds, no matter how few premiums you may 


If you live, you will receive the amount yourself. 


A mutual company returning annual dividends 
and offering a policy for every need. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Address ..... 


INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Please send copy of booklet, “THis MATTER oF Success.” 
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. Profit’s ~ ha 
Fountain of 
Youth 


OR industry also “youth is not a thing of supple 

knees," but the faculty of meeting the new order 
with new methods and new devices for better produce 
tion—at a profit 


In your plant also, profit will be earned in proportion 
to its modernization in methods as well as machines. 


It is a subject of huge importance which deserves 
examination. Perhaps we can assist you with facts out 
of successful experience; 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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of the National Life Insurance Company 
of Montpelier, Vermont. “I have lost 
none of my faith in Rutgers University,” 
he said. “I believe it has a great future 
as the state university of New Jersey. 
After years of college administration, 
it will be a great adventure for me to 
undertake the responsibilities of a busi- 
ness executive.” Dr. Thomas is sixty. 








Two Idols 


NCE IN AN ancient time, writes 

Poppy Cannon in the North 
American Review, there was a man who 
worshipped two gods. For years he per- 
formed devotional -rites to his divinities, 
but at last there came a day when he 
grew confused, and mixed his prayers, 
giving to one god the honors due the 
other. Both gods were infuriated and 
together destroyed the mortal. 

“Like this zealot,” the writer continues, 
“Americans have for:a long time been 
worshipping two idols—Success and Ed- 
ucation. Now we are beginning to con- 
fuse our idols. The success element in 
education is being stressed more and 
more. Education has come to be re- 
garded as a means of attaining not un- 
derstanding but financial reward—an 
executive position, a large income, mem- 
bership in a newer and noisier club. 

“Recently I asked an earnest young 
friend why he had decided to go to 
college. His answer came without a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘If I get an A. B. 
degree from college the chances are that 
I will earn about $120,000 during my 
lifetime; if I go to work now with just 
a high school diploma I'd be apt to earn 
only $88,000; if I had gone to work after 
grammar school I’d get only $64,000.’ 
Statistics like these are circulated among 
high school seniors all over the country. 
This type of argument has become a part 
of the go-getter speech at commence- 
ment. As sales talk, it is remarkably 
effective. I am not at all convinced that 
this particular boy was either mentally 
or temperamentally adapted to college, 
and I happen to know that he was not 
able to go without imposing a great 
financial burden upon his family as well 
as himself. Nevertheless, he, along with 
thousands of others like him, was ‘sold’ 
on college.” 

Youth which is trained for success is 
also too frequently educated for unhap- 
piness, Miss Cannon says, because there 
is fostered in them, during the impres- 
sionable years at college, a taste for ease 
and luxury which they may find it hard 
to gratify later on. 

“Even in these palmy days of educa- 
tion,” she says, “it often takes years be- 
fore a graduate can live in surroundings 
as luxurious as his fraternity house. A 
professional man in his thirties told me 
that it is only within the last year that 
he could afford living quarters that could 
compare with those which a wealthy 
alumnus provided for his fraternity in a 
small, freshwater college.” 
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Pass your business 
in review every day 


VERY department of your busi- 
ness on your desk every morn- 
ing... marching past you while 
you review them one by one. 
Physically impossible? Yes. Why, 
it would even be impossible for 
you to make a daily inspection 
tour of every department. And 
monthly reports can soon go stale. 


Fresh Business News 


The answer is daily reports... . fig- 
ures that bring you an exact pic- 
ture of each department for your 
unhurried scrutiny. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get 
these figures at nine o’clock evety 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting -Writing Machines 
PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 


Distributed by 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION im 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City Address 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Busixess’” —= 


morning. You get them hours 
fresh, not weeks old. You get them 
summarized in a clear, simple form. 
Sales, shipments, inventories, bank 
balance, etc. One calls for instant 
action. Another needs careful 
watching. All these figures are vital 
to the sound and orderly conduct 
of your business. 


No Payroll Additions 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting-Writing 
Equipment will not interfere with 
your present routine. And it is not 
The Elliott-Fisher 
flat surface ac- 


counting - writing 
machine 


even necessary to add a single 
name to your payroll. In fact, in 
many cases fewer people do more 
work with Elliott-Fisher. 
Hundreds of firms use Elliott- 
Fisher today. May we show you 
what it does for them? Write for 
full information or ask to have 
our representative call to see you. 















General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 
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ROBERT H. GODDARD 


Professor of physics in Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
who has made extensive researches 
in the rocket method of reaching 
extreme altitudes. 


HUNDREDS OF MILES UP 


The rocket gleams in the intense 
sunlight against a background of 
black sky and brilliant stars. 


Rockets to the Moon 


E POSSIBILITIES of travel 


through the outer reaches of 
empty space have always been alluring 
to man. Formerly, however, they were 
left largely to the romancer and the vi- 
sionary, who were free to talk as wildly 
as they pleased if they claimed no spon- 
sorship from science. Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac could pull himself into the “virgin 
azure” after a thrown weight or use any 
other picturesque device, and Jules 
Verne could shoot his characters moon- 
ward or beyond in plausible disregard 
of physical formule, provided that 
neither expected to be taken seriously. 
But while the requirement of art is to 
seem probable, the requirement of sci- 
ence is to be probable. Significant it is, 
therefore, that the space travel problem 
has recently begun to interest conserva- 
tive scientists and the still more con- 
servative business men who pay some of 
their bills. 

Aside from pure fantasy, the two logi- 
cal angles of attack on the problem are 
the gun and the rocket. Everyone, ex- 
cept possibly the comic artists, knows 
that the “ceiling” of conventional air- 
ships and airplanes is only a few miles. 
Slower to fade from the picture is the 
gun, still seriously mentioned once in a 
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while by a scientist, but irretrievably 
fading nevertheless. 

To escape fully from the earth’s gravi- 
tational pull a projectile must leave the 
gun at about seven miles per second— 
seven times as fast as any projectile 
ever has been fired on earth. While fir- 
ing a projectile at this speed is perhaps 
not impossible, many technical limita- 
tions stand in the way. Further, if the 
flight is to accomplish anything, the shell 
must carry either delicate instruments or 
human beings. Even an airplane cata- 
pulted off a battleship speeds up rapidly 
enough to make a passenger feel that he 
has left something behind. Standing in 
a shell subjected to a speeding-up proc- 
ess several hundred times as fast, a 
man would probably telescope into a 
dwarf, if nothing worse, before he got 
fairly under way. 

Thus the rocket now dominates the 
field of space travel. Its great theoreti- 
cal advantage over the gun is that the 
speeding-up process need not be un- 
comfortably rapid, although the final 
speed may be extremely high. Many 
people used to think that a human being 
could not stand traveling at rifle-bullet 
speed. But so long as neither speed nor 


direction changes too suddenly, there is - 


A GERMAN EXPERIMENTER 


Professor Oberth, an inventor who plans 

soon to shoot a rocket into upper space. 

He is one of several of his countrymen 
working in this field. 


By WILLIAM H. WENSTROM 


First Lieutenant, U. S. A. - 


A MADMAN'S DREAM not many years ago, the idea of firing a 
rocket into outer space is now backed by science and business. 


nothing harmful about mere speed; the 
earth itself is slithering through space at 
about twenty miles per second. 

It is quite true that several attempts 
at rocket voyaging to the moon have 
ended in disaster. Several years ago a 
misguided enthusiast mounted a platform 
on the upper end of a glorified Fourth- 
of-July affair and touched off the fuse. 
A large quantity of black powder de- 
clined to fizz in the orthodox rocket man- 
ner, and blew up with a bang. Such 
fiascos do not prove anything about the 
rocket principle, any more than a disas- 
trous attempt to build the Hudson 
River Bridge out of wooden two-by- 
fours would prove large bridges impos- 
sible. The laws of physics, incompletely 
known at best as they affect rockets, were 
simply neglected. 

Very different have been the experi- 
ments of Professor Robert H. Goddard, 
foremost rocket authority in America 
and probably in the world. Even scien- 
tists once thought that a rocket moved 
forward by pushing against the air be- 
hind, so that its vertical “ceiling” would 
be scarcely higher than that of a balloon. 
Professor Goddard disproved this notion 
experimentally without stepping outside 

(Continued on page 99) 





L ives A gain 17 FallP geantry 


EGENDS... gripping Sagas of the South 
Seas aglow with the eerie light of 
crackling koa logs, pounding with the pulse 
of great gourd drums and the ominous chant 
of crouching warrior bands, yield up their 
bronze-skinned heroes in Autumn Pageant 
to recall and make real again the Festa fe 


of old Hawaii. 


Fall is Festive Time in Haw 
a month of mellow glory, sel 


less seas... 
painted Hawaiian 


walers louched with the gold 


not stilled the Voice of Old Hawaii. 

he oceans with the winds and lures in 

definite class of followers eager for a 

into Hawaii's historic past... for living 

pictures of regal splendor... for the staccato 

beat of split bamboo and the sluff of bare 

~ brown feet... .for a succession of exolic pag- 

eant evenis spread over idyllic weeks when 

the Isles of Unbelievable Beauty borrow the 

peace of a placid ocean and radiantly bask in 
their rainbow lints. 


There will be no regret for Summer's passing 
if you plan your Fall in Hawaii... November 
and December are bright with the verve of 
Spring. There is no reluctant leave-taking of 
fading flower or blossom... no autumnal chill 
to dull the zest of splashing spray or dim the 
sparkle of ihe morning round of golf. There is 
no icy threat of winter in the caress of fragrant 
South Sea breezes .. _just the whispered lure 
of a lovely land that bids the traveller “Linger!” 


Hawaii is just a few days away. Liners as 
proud as any that float make the voyage over 
sun-smoothed seas in four to six days from the 
four galeways of the Pacific. 


For full information write to 


Finwat le urist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 


1101 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655-B Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. Los Angeles. Calif. 


or communicate with 


Lassco Line from Los Angeles Matson Line from San Francisco 
in Southern California Portland and Seattle 


730 So renee. . Los Angeles 535 Fifth Avenue.....New York 
521 Fifth Avenue.....New York 140 So. Dearborn. .....Chicago 
140 So. Dearborn. Chicago 215 Market St... ..San Francisco 
685 Market St.....San Francisco 723 W. Seventh St...Los Angeles 
213 East Broadway . .San Diego 1319 Fourth Avenue... .Seattle 
609 Thomas Building Dallas 271 Pine Street. ..Portland, Ore, 



























ITH his Western Elec - 
\ \ tric radio telephone 
the pilot talks with the air- 
port and receives directions 
for avoiding the storm. 
He also hears Govern- 
ment weather reports and di- 
-rectional radio beacon signals 
which guide him through 
darkness, clouds or fog. 
This equipment, keeping 
plane and ground in constant 
touch, marksagreat stepahead 
in flying. It helps to put the 
new mode of travel on a de- 
pendable, efficient basis—do- 
ing for air transportation what 
telegraph, telephone and wire- 


MADE BY ran 
THE MAKERS OF 
BELL TELEPHONES 


<> 





—by telephone 


less have done for railroads 
and steamship lines. 

The airplane telephone is 
backed by more than 50 years’ 
experience with problems of 
voice transinission. 

It was designed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and 
tested under actual flying con- 
ditions in their own planes. It 
is made with the same care 
and skill as ali the Western 
Electric apparatus used by 
the Bell System. 

When you travel or ship 
goods by air, ask whether the 
plane is equipped with Western 
Electric Airplane Telephone. 


Western Elecfric 


Aviation Communication Systems 
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(Continued from page 96) 

his laboratory. He fired a model rocket 
in a vacuum, and found its power un- 
impaired. The fact is that a rocket 
moves forward not by pushing against 
the air but by throwing rearward a 
small weight of gas at great speed; it 
performs even better in a vacuum. 

The great question mark in rocket de- 
velopment is fuel. Black powder does 
well enough for celebration fireworks, 
where it is only necessary to push col- 
ored lights up a few hundred feet. 
For the task of pushing instruments or 


men up several hundred miles, black . 


powder is about as useful as cordwood 
to a racing motorboat; it does not con- 
tain the required energy. Smokeless 
powder as used in modern rifle and shot- 
gun cartridges is much more efficient, but 
if it is burned slowly enough to be of 
use in a rocket its efficiency disappears. 

After nine years of research Professor 
Goddard has invented a new rocket fuel, 
supposed to consist of liquid hydrogen 
and liquid oxygen mixed in some way 
before ignition—a combination one hun- 
dred times as powerful as black powder. 
Last summer he fired a small rocket 
using the new fuel from a farm near 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

It made a tremendous “whoo-oo-sh” 
which startled the neighboring country- 
side into frenzied activity, foreshadowing 
another difficulty in large rocket experi- 
ments; perhaps a desert island will prove 
the ideal location for such work. 

This demonstration was a great step 
forward, because it showed that the tre- 
mendously powerful fuel could be con- 
trolled. The difficulty of control increases 
with the efficiency of the fuel, and others 
have not been so successful. Recently 
Max Valier of Germany was killed by 
the explosion of a rocket automobile 
using liquid fuel. But in the Worcester 
experiment everything, except public 
consternation, went off according to 
schedule; and it is reasonably certain 
that with sufficient funds Professor God- 
dard can build a rocket capable of rising 
several hundred miles and parachuting 
harmlessly back to earth. The funds 
begin to be forthcoming. The Smith- 
sonian Institution has long contributed 
modestly to the work; now Mr. Daniel 
Guggenheim has made an allotment of 
$100,000 to carry it further. 


© VISUALIZE the next Goddard 

rocket, think of a metal pocket 
pencil magnified until its length is about 
ten feet. Some fins may appear at the tail 
although these will not help once the at- 
mosphere is left behind. The pointed 
end contains several instruments. A 
special camera will bring back a picture 
of the complete solar spectrum, never 
visible on earth because the atmosphere 
absorbs many important radiations. An 
air-trap will bring back actual samples 
of gas, deciding whether helium or hy- 
drogen predominates—at present a vexed 
question. Electrical instruments mea- 
sure the ionization of these upper atmos- 
pheric levels, while a barometer records 


Science 


their pressure. 

Our whole theory of long-distance 
radio transmission depends on careful 
guesswork, or “exterpolation” as it is sci- 
entifically called, about the atmosphere 
above the twenty-mile range of sounding 
balloons. A short while ‘ago scientists 
thought that these upper levels were al- 
ways uniformly cold; now they incline 
towards the view that they are freezing 
cold at night and roasting hot in the day- 
time. These questions and others the 
rocket should decide in the next few 
years. 


N= Is there any reason why, 
with efficiency, a rocket should 
not succeed in escaping entirely from 
the earth’s pull. Perhaps our telescopes 
could follow it during the first part of 
its long two hundred thousand mile 
climb, and hours later catch the flash of 
exploding magnesium powder as _ it 
crashed on the dark surface of the moon. 

Of course none of these results will 
lower the price of shoes or any other 
commodity; in a word, they are not prac- 
tical. But no advance in any branch of 
pure science, be it ever so abstruse, is 
exempt from the possibility of rich prac- 
tical results, immediate or delayed. The 
laws of heat were being investigated 
hundreds of years before the Wright 
brothers got an internal combustion en- 
gine into the air at Kitty Hawk. 

The Germans have been working 
along somewhat more practical lines with 
their rocket-plane idea. Fritz von Opel 
has actually flown a short distance in a 
glider propelled by black powder. This 
flight did not prove much, but it serves 
at least as a starting point. The recent 
trans-America record of Colonel and 
Mrs. Lindbergh has focused attention on 
an idea long half-known: that under 
suitable conditions surprising airplane 
speeds can be made at extremely high 
altitudes. Where a height of five miles 
is extreme for the screw-driven craft, 
the rocket plane can perhaps go up 
twenty and cruise at over a thousand an 
hour. What a sensation it would be to 
watch a perfect sunset fade slowly from 
the Massachusetts sky, climb into a rock- 
et plane in the gathering dusk, and soar 
away for San Francisco! Time itself 
would seem to move backward, for over 
Ohio the western sky would be percep- 
tibly brightening, above the Rockies the 
sun would be poised again on the hori- 
zon, and at the Golden Gate we could 
watch our second sunset in one after- 
noon. 

There are other practical possibilities 
which wait largely on the theoretical pio- 
neering of such men as Professor God- 
dard. Not only may rockets be used to 
speed up airplanes, but in emergencies 
they may be used to stop them or cushion 
their fall. Also it was recently claimed 
that a new French military rocket al- 
most makes a field gun out of every in- 
fantryman. Military rockets were used 
in Europe a hundred years ago, 1nd “the 
rockets’ red glare” is mentioned in our 
national anthem. So far they have never 








competed closely with the gun, but new 
fuels and control methods may eventual- 
ly produce a rocket weapon more for- 
midable than the long-range cannon 
which bombarded Paris during the war. 

Practical or not, the rocket holds 
promise of philosophical interest. Here 
is a new tool to man’s hand—let it ful- 
fil a grander destiny by extending his 
horizons, physical and mental. If space- 
sounders repeatedly carry delicate in- 
struments to great heights without in- 
jury, the venture on a somewhat larger 
scale would begin to appear reasonable 
for man himself. 

Were it possible for us to join the 
space-sounder crew, we should see many 
wonders. As_ our _ passenger-rocket 
rose the blue sky would turn violet, then 
black. The sun would blaze blue-white, 
and its light would contain enough 
X-rays to be dangerous to life. In full 
daylight the planets and stars would 
shine out against the black sky with 
marvelous brilliance beyond the pearly 
spread of the sun’s corona. And down 
below we might see America, indistinct 
of detail and partly hidden by clouds, 
perhaps cut by the slow-moving sunset 
line, but stretching visibly from ocean 
to ocean before our very eyes! 

When such explorations have been ac- 
complished, it will be time to think of 


‘ human travel to the moon or even to 


the other planets. The difficulties are 
not insuperable, and the year 2000 may 
see a spherical space liner, studded 
hedgehog fashion with rocket tubes, re- 
porting lunar topography by radio or 
light to scientists on earth. But for those 
who appreciate their significance, the 
revelations of the immediate future 
will be very interesting themselves. 


The Eights Have It 


RESOUNDING Hymn of Eight is 
arising from American mo- 
tor factories, judging by present tenden- 
cies in automobile design. Just as the 
once ubiquitous four-cylinder car was 
displaced by the six after the War, due 
to the latter’s greater smoothness and 
flexibility, so today the trend is from six 
to eight even in medium-priced cars. 
The eights are of two types; the straight- 
eight with cylinders set vertically in line, 
and the V-eight with two blocks of four 
cylinders set side by side at a V-angle. 
Each arrangement has its enthusiasts. 
Buick has long been one of the stand- 
ard sixes, and is so identified in the pub- 
lic mind. A General Motors product, its 
Cadillac and La Salle sisters have always 
met the eight-cylinder demand. But 
now, of a sudden, Buick switches to 
eights exclusively; appearing in four new 
models. Motors are of the straight-eight 
type, and the old Buick feature of valve- 
in-head has been retained. The three 
more expensive models are also pro- 
vided with.a “syncro-mesh” transmis- 
sion, which permits silent gear-shifting 
between high and second at any speed. 
General Motors converted the smaller 






























































There are bonds that bind 
and—Bonds that set 
you free 





[ETS say you’re Ona motor trip 
—miles from home. Suddenly 
from around a curve tears a big 
Sedan. You swerve—and escape 
by ahair’s breadth, but... Thatman 
walking on your side of the road! 
> Fortunately, you don’t hit him 
squarely—he’s apparently only cut 
and bruised. If you carry adequate 
Liability Insurance with a good, 
reliable company, you are pro- 
tected against financial loss from 
claims, but— 

While lunching at a nearby 
Hotel, you are also served with 
a Writ of Attachment on which 
the ink is scarcely dry. The in- 
jured man has made use of the 
local sheriff to protect his inter- 
ests before you’ve a chance to 
leave town. Your car is “attached” 
and as effectively “tied-up” as 
though he’d put a gigantic ball 
and chain on it. What to do? 

If Atna-ized, your tna Service 
Certificate willidentify and intro- 
duce youto the local Aitna Agent. 
(There are 20,000 of them from 
Coast to Coast!) He will promptly 
arrange for an Aitna Release of 
Attachment Bond, thus restorin 
full possession of your car—wit. 
out a cent of extra cost to you. 


“tna writes Bonds as well asinsurance. 
It looksafterits automobile policyhold- 
ers’ needs, not only from Coast to Coast 
but in Europe, too. It pays, to be 
Etna-ized. Let the Aitna-izer in your 
community give you the whole story. 


Bs 
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“Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance 
Company 


Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


ALATNA-IZE 





‘tain in part the former tradition. 
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Oakland into an inexpensive V-eight 
some time ago, and also produced a 
Viking V-type. But when conservative 
Buick (a concern twenty-seven years 
old) burns all its bridges, there is in- 
deed something afoot in the world of 
motor vehicles. 

Chrysler has heretofore confined itself 
to four grades of sixes, including its de 
luxe model—the Imperial. It had made 
good in its field; but it likewise, in the 
month of July, suddenly switched to 
eights for its two leading models, both 
of straight-eight design. The two lower- 
priced sixes will be continued, to main- 
The 
two.eights and the upper six have four- 
speed gear-shifts, supplying a higher 
“high” and a lower “low.” 

Hudson made a great name by the 
achievements of the famous Super-Six, 
yet it, too, turned itself into an eight last 
winter. This is of the straight variety; 
and the Super-Six title has been con- 
ferred upon Hudson’s smaller team mate, 
the Essex. During 1917 and 1918, con- 
verted Super-Sixes swept the speedways 
in competition with specially-constructed 
track racers. The eights are moderate 
in price, and of striking appearance. 

Marmon is now constructing four sizes 
of straight-eights, ranging from a big 
eight (once a big six) to a little Mar- 
mon-Roosevelt which claims the title of 
the lowest priced eight in the world. 
This sells for $950 at the factory. 

Packard, after various shiftings and 
the exploitation of a popular, “Twin Six” 
(or twelve), settled into a large straight- 
eight and a smaller six. But this latter 
car has been converted into a junior 
eight, in keeping with the mode. Pack- 
ard, by the way, along with Duesenberg, 
brought out straight eights as early as 
1923 in their American premiére. So 
Packard too now builds only eights. 

Studebaker has been putting out both 
eights and sixes; and its subsidiary, 
Pierce-Arrow, is also sprouting straight- 
eights as well as sixes. Incidentally, 
Studebaker has just introduced what 
it calls free-wheeling (on the bicycle 
coaster-brake principle), which auto- 
matically prevents the engine from 
acting as a brake upon the wheels, and 
which permits shifting gears without use 
of the clutch between high and second 
gear. This saves wear and tear, pro- 
motes fuel economy, and lessens clutch 
and gear manipulation. Yet the engine 
can still be used as a brake when needed. 

Historic Cadillac has used a “V” 
since 1914; and the newer La Salle is 
simply a lesser Cadillac. Henry Ford’s 
Lincoln is also a V-type; although his 
engine is set at an angle different from 
that of the Cadillac. The Lincoln is at 
sixty degrees; the Cadillac at ninety. 


One real innovation appeared this’ 


year—the Cadillac V-sixteen, with eight 
cylinders to a side. It is one of Amer- 
ica’s most luxurious cars, fit to compete 
with Rolls-Royce or Hispano Suiza. A 
sixteen-cylinder Sampson Special and 
an Italian Maserati Sixteen took part in 
the Indianapolis 500-mile race this year; 


= Science 
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fours, sixes, straight-eights and V-eights 
also competing. A special “straight” was 
winner, but a four was runner-up. 

The eights, once a feature of the mo- 
toring aristocracy, have certainly gone 
middle-class and are even approaching 
the proletarian. There is a demand for 
them in all price classes except the low- 
est. Manufacturers are meeting it in- 
telligently; and, judging the trend from 
the sidewalk, such popularity must be 
deserved. Although the straight-type 
originated on the European race courses 
—it is of Italian origin—eights are less 
common abroad owing to heavy: taxation 
and high fuel costs. On the Continent 
and in England fours are still numerous, 
and sixes are considered luxurious. 
Economy is the keynote of post-war mo- 
toring there; and the best market for the 
mightiest European juggernauts has been 
found in the United States. Today 
American engineers have little to learn 
from foreign industrialists; and two- 
thirds of our factories make eights. 


Science 
Sidelights 


y pan AGHA OF TURKEY, reputed 
to be 156 years old and thus 
the oldest person in the world, arrived 
in New York recently for a visit in this 
country. According to his friends, he 
has never tasted liquor, but nevertheless 
his sponsor said he had refused offers 
from American drys to campaign here 
for Prohibition. His third set of real 
teeth wore out some time ago, and one 
of his ambitions while in this country is 
to buy a good set of “store teeth.” 

The aged man’s claims to record lon- 
gevity were laughed at by Arthur Hun- 
ter, chief actuary of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Hunter pointed 
out that all people who have claimed 
extreme age lived in countries where no 
documentary proofs can be obtained. 
He doubts that the Turk is more than 
90 or 100 years old. 


@ @ “UNEMPLOYMENT AND WORRY over 
economic circumstances are helping to 
break down mental stability,” declared 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt after he 
had inspected three insane asylums in 
New York state recently. At the pres- 
ent rate the net increase in the number 
of insane patients would be 1700 to 1900 
this year, the governor said. 


@ @ Navy FLIERS’ ACCIDENTS have 
greatly decreased in ratio to the flights 
made for the fiscal year, 1929-1930, as 
compared with the preceding year, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. More hours and 
miles were flown than ever before in 
the history of naval aviation. During 
the last fiscal year the flying time of 
naval units was 260,000 hours, with a 
fatality every 14,500 hours. In the pre- 
ceding year, the total hours flown were 
203,000, with a fatality every 6773 hours. 
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OUR Needs are met because the organ- 
izing hand has long been preparing for 
your needs. 
The variety of your needs grows rapidly. 
Your appreciation of higher quality rises steadily. There- 
fore, the organizing hand must forever keep on preparing. 
You may want a sprinkler system of 50,000 heads 
quickly installed; or a dozen heavy lap joints able to 
withstand 1500 pounds of steam pressure; or you may 
ask merely for a single length of small pipe, cut and 


threaded to sketch. 

Wherever you aré the Grinnell organization must deliver 
promptly and please you completely. Therefore it must be 
nation-wide. 

To meet your every need four great foundries and a dozen 
plants and branches to fabricate and distribute, have been 
built up and manned from years of practical experience. The 
more important of these are shown above. 





Branches in all Principal Cities 





a oe 


This organization with its facilities serves you in 
these seven major elements of industrial piping: — 


1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper means of 
heating many types of industrial and commercial buildings. 

2. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hydron bellows, 
insuring perfect operations of your steam radiators. 

3. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the Triple XXX 
line for super power work. 

4, Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined and rigidly 
inspected. : 

5. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the piping is up. 

6. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employing the 
unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through American 
Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 

7. Automatic Sprinkler Systems the world’s largest sprinkler manu- 
facturer and contractor. 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I: 
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Gold: 


Traveler 
and Hermit 


= Is no more positive indi- 
cation of erudition among 

financial writers or economists than 
ability to discuss the gold supply. Par- 
ticularly entitled to chairs at the 
speakers’ table are those who raise a 
warning note, of danger, or even of dis- 
aster, as the country acquires too much 
or retains too little of the yellow metal. 

To qualify as an expert at the mo- 
ment, one should be able to explain— 
with more or less satisfaction to him- 
self and to his hearers—at least one of 
the following incidents of the single 
. month of July: 

1. The Federal Reserve Board reports 
an increase of $147,000,000 in the mone- 
tary gold stock of the United States dur- 
ing eight months ended with June (in 
other words, since the late flurry in 
Wall Street). 

2. The Bank of England reports a loss 
in gold coin and bullion amounting to 
$46,000,000 since May 8. 

3. San Francisco counts up receipts of 
gold from Japan, during the half-year 
ended with June, and finds that they 
amount to $114,000,000. 

4, France resumes a_ gold-importing 
movement that even a year ago kept 
John Bull awake at night. In three 
weeks during July, gold shipments 
from New York to France exceeded 
$50,000,000. From all sources, but large- 
ly from England, France increased its 
stock of gold by $600,000,000 during the 
last two years—from 29 billion to 45 bil- 
lion francs (now 3.92 cents). 

5. One week in the middle of July 
witnessed the dispatch of $10,000,000 in 
gold from New York to Canada. 

The peregrinations of this precious 
metal, from one country to another, may 
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indicate merely the prosaic adjustment 
of trade balances; they may reflect the 
effort of a nation to improve its banking 
resources; they may conceivably, as is so 
often charged, constitute a threat. It is 
said, for example, that France has ob- 
tained better political bargains around 
the conference table in Europe, these 
past two years, because of the shadow 
cast by an ever-increasing pile of gold 
in the vaults of the Bank of France. 

This constant movement of barrels of 
gold coin or cases of gold bars is the 
more striking when one remembers that 
most of the world’s store of the precious 
metal remains stationary—in the miser’s 
stocking, in madam’s jewelry casket, or 
in our bank’s subcellar. 

However, it is not the purpose here to 
commiserate England, to express fear 
of France, to worry about Japan, or 
even to wonder if the golden tide has 
begun to flow permanently away from 
these United States. We merely use the 
occasion of widespread interest in mone- 
tary gold to make some observations 
upon the metal itself. 


OR TWENTY YEARS and more the 

annual production of gold from 
the mines of the world has averaged 
19,000,000 ounces, worth approximately 
$20 per ounce. The value of each year’s 
increment has thus been, roughly, $380,- 
000,000; and for the twenty-year period, 
$7,600,000,000. At the present time more 
than 70 per cent. of gold mined comes 
from portions of the globe that are part 
of the British Empire—52 per cent. from 
the Union of South Africa, nearly 10 per 
cent. from Canada, 3 per cent. from 
Rhodesia, 3 per cent. from Australia and 
New Zealand, and 2 per cent. from India. 


The most ac- 
tive world 
traveler in 
July was gold. 
Only the fast- 
est boats are 
used, for gold 
intransit earns 
no wage. 


Man’s constant search for gold, begin- 
ning with the dawn of civilization, wit- 
nessed its greatest advertising achieve- 
ment when those who followed Colum- 
bus to America brought back tales of 
gold lying around in plain sight. South 
America became at once the world’s 
most important source of gold. North 
America proved to be a flat failure for 
hundreds of years. And if school books 
tell us that it was the Incas of Peru who 
represented pure wealth, it should be 
recorded here that Colombia and Brazil 
have produced twice as much gold as all 
the remainder of the southern continent. 
Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury South America remained dominant, 
though it is proper to remember that 
the entire world production, even dur- 
ing the later period from 1800 to 1845 
hardly exceeded 500,000 ounces annually, 
or one-fortieth of the present yield. 

In the last eighty-odd years there have 
been three major factors in the world’s 
production of gold. The first of these, 
in 1848, was the discovery of gold in 
California. The second, in 1885, was the 
discovery of gold in the Transvaal, South 
Africa. The third, in 1896, was the dis- 
covery of gold in Alaska. 

The gold rush to California turned a 
wilderness into a state within two years, 
and the westward movement which it 
fostered rounded out a nation. The 
United States became immediately the 
world’s largest producer of gold. From 
50,000 ounces or thereabouts, its annual 
production grew to approximately 2,000,- 
000 ounces in 1849, and to more than 
3,000,000 in 1853. Even now the produc- 
tion of gold in California exceeds half a 
million ounces annually, though steadily 
declining since 1917. 
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19 years of growth. 


—and now 
a Billion Dollars of Assets 


The rise of CITIES SERVICE to its present 
rank as one of America’s greatest indus- 
trial enterprises is one of the romances 
of modern business. 

CITIES SERVICE growth has been con- 
tinuous for nineteen years because it is 
engaged in highly essential undertakings 








CITIES SERVICE securities have been 
seasoned by the test of time, and today 
they are held by more than 600,000 in- 
vestors— institutions and individuals. 

At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, an- 
nually, over 6%% in stock and cash— 
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SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD ON ITS WAY TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


Gold in quantity was found in the 
Transvaal as early as 1885, but not until 
the Boer War had been “ended did pro- 
duction assume real proportions. By 
1905 the annual output approached 
5,000,000 ounces. It passed 6 million in 
1907, 7 million in 1908, 8 million in 1911, 
9 million in 1912, and 10 million in 1927. 
For a quarter of a century the Transvaal 
has been the world’s largest producer of 
gold, lately supplying more of the metal 
than all other fields combined. 

The Klondike gold rush began in 
1898, though gold had been mined in 
small quantities for twenty years ear- 
lier. Production reached its high point 
there in 1906; in that year, only, did the 
yield exceed 1,000,000 ounces. For ten 
years thereafter it approximated 800,000, 
but during the last ten years the aver- 
age yield has been considerably less 
than’ 400,000 ounces. It is now only half 
that of California and hardly more than 
that of Colorado. 


G™ ARE the methods of gold 
mining in the discovery days. 
The prospector in California eighty years 
ago, and in Alaska half a century later, 
could pan gold by himself or with a 
single partner. The gold-bearing sand 
lay in sight or within easy reach, and 
with his iron pan or home-made sluice 
box he washed the pay dirt to separate 
the gold particles and occasionally find 
a nugget. Nature was kind enough to 
make gold so heavy that it settled in 
the bottom of even the crudest utensil. 

But those shallow deposits, usually in 
or near the bed of a stream, were soon 
worked out. Now only a fifth of the 
gold produced in the United States 
comes from “placers.” Nearly three- 
fifths comes from dry and siliceous ores 
such as those of Colorado, Nevada, and 
South Dakota. The remaining fifth is 
obtained as a by-product in the mining 
of copper, lead, and zinc. 


In the famous Rand district of the 
Transvaal, South Africa, it requires 
three tons of ore to yield an ounce of 
gold, and you must often go down more 
than a mile below the earth’s surface to 
get the ore. There the cyanide process 
is used, the gold being extracted from 
finely crushed ores by submersion in a 
solution of potassium cyanide. 

The Bureau of Mines, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has recently issued 
an exhaustive report upon the world’s 
production of gold since the discovery 
of America, under the title: “Summar- 
ized Data of Gold Production.” It is 
the bureau’s estimate that slightly more 
than a billion ounces were produced 
in all parts of the world from 1493 to 
1927 inclusive. One may pardonably be 
astonished to learn that more of the 
precious metal (516,273,000 ounces) 
was obtained in the first twenty-seven 
years of the present century than in all 
the four hundred years previous thereto. 

We are told, further, that less than 
half of the gold extracted ever gets into 
the shape and form of currency. The 
monetary stocks of the world increased 
by 230,000,000 ounces of gold in the 
period from 1901 through 1927, when the 
production of the metal itself amounted 
to 516,000,000 ounces. More than half 
of the gold mined, precious as it is in 
forming the basis of money and credit, 
is lost or absorbed as in the making of 
jewelry. 

We are told that if all the gold pro- 
duced in the whole world since the dis- 
covery of America were cast into a 
single cube its edges would measure 
only 38% feet. 

Indications are that the British Em- 
pire will, in the immediate future, pro- 
duce more rather than less of the 
world’s gold. Its proportion now is 71 
per cent. The United States comes next, 
with nearly 11 per cent. But production 
here is plainly dwindling. In every 
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year from 1905 through 1916 we mined 
more than 4,000,000 ounces of gold; now- 
adays the yield is only half what it was 
then. Canada, Australia, and Siberia 
furnish the speculative areas of the 
future. 


Automobile 
Instalments 


HERE ARE those who blame de- 
pression upon the instalment 
plan. In the recent period of prosperity 
and optimism, people went beyond their 
means to buy luxuries for which they 
have since been paying. Among such 
purchases on the instalment plan we in- 
clude the buying of stock on margin. 
There are others who with equal sin- 
cerity believe that the same business 
depression can now be remedied by the 
instalment buyer. His courage and 


_ optimism, in the very nature of the 


case, originate in the present but extend 
well into the future. 

Almost half a thousand financing or- 
ganizations render regular reports to the 
Department of Commerce. They tell us 
that during the first five months of this 
year 648,000 new automobiles were 
financed on the instalment plan. This 
compares with 764,000 similarly financed 
in the same period of 1929, and registers 
a decrease of 15 per cent. If the total 
sales of new automobiles had fallen to 
that extent only, we should have heard 
little of depression in the industry. Ap- 
parently it is the cash buyer of new cars 
who now hesitates. Having said that 
much we pause to admit the possibility 
that the former instalment buyer may 
have quit buying, while the former cash 
customer may have joined the instal- 
ment ranks. 

The National City Bank of New 
York has made a study of instalment 
automobile paper held by four leading 
finance companies on June 30. The to- 
tal of retail notes receivable on that date 
was $528,040,000, an almost negligible 
decrease from the same day in 1929. 
Notes past due, thirty days or more, 
amounted to $2,601,000, just half of 1 per 
cent., or a two-hundredth part, of the 
total. Repossessed cars (where payment 
had ceased and the cars had come back 
to the dealer or to the finance company) 
were valued at $2,679,000. 

Even if the repossessed cars had to be 
junked, and all past due notes should 
never be collected, the total losses 
through instalment sales of automobiles 
in this year of depression is precisely 
1 per cent. 


Construction 
As an Index 


A“ EYES are on the building in- 
dustry. It was the first to 
feel recession, even before the stock 
market felt it; and conditions are such 
that it may well be the first to record 
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oneS He eS sahapatamaed any faint trace of recovery. We have 

\ in mind particularly the effort made by 

President Hoover to stimulate the con- 

A R I Z O N A C O Pp Pp E R struction of public works, and the deci- 

sion of some large corporations to ex- 

pand their plants while costs are low 
and good labor is plentiful. 

Statistics furnished to us by the F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, relating to the 
first half of 1930, and estimated to cover 
nine-tenths of all construction in the 
United States, yield the following com- 
parisons: 

Contracts for residential. buildings fell 
off by nearly one-half the total of the 
first six months of 1929. Commercial 
and industrial buildings dropped by 
: srr we wa one-sixth. Schools, hospitals, and other 
eee , public buildings showed a decided gain, 
elle ie : — by as much as one-fourth. But it is in 
the awarding of contracts for public 
works that the figures for this year are 

Fsprcrat.y rich in vast deposits of minerals and encouraging. Such contracts for the 
metals, Arizona leads by almost three to one the next closest state in the first half of 1929 amounted to $607,000,- 
production of copper—oldest of metals known to man. More than half 000. For the first half of this year they 
the world’s supply of copper is mined in the United States. Over 40 per were approximately $850,000,000. Total 
cent of this country’s output comes from Arizona. The annual copper pesentesings of pec has uo about 
production of the state is 650,000,000 pounds, worth almost $90,000,000, ae ee Se ee ee, 
a figure exceeding b $5,000,000 the combined value of Arizona’s | Period of 1929. 

& a is ee eens , eee ee siaaniiad The building survey prepared month- 
next two leading industries, agriculture and cattle raising. ly by S. W. Straus & Co., based upon 

Growing rapidly in importance as a dominant manufacturing and con- permits issued in more than 500 cities 
suming area, California is using Arizona Copper in increasing volume. and towns, indicates about half as much 
Copper pipe and tubing, wire and cable utilize thousands of pounds a year. activity in the first six months of 1930 

Brass and bronze castings for all types of machinery, as in the same period of 1929. The 

ANKING pipe fittings and valves, builders’ hardware and downward trend has persisted for more 
at this key city of pracas: fixtures, copper, brass and bronze in ingot, than four years, following four years 


d fi x re A : oa ate aoe 
for thePacificCoast af. Par, plate or sheet form, require additional supplies of very —— iggy = ee 
fords assistance to re- Of this essential metal. eurvey indicates fast ¢ si we 
country generally sounder conditions for 


gional development in : . ° ‘ ' 
the west...serves busi- Arizona’s copper is representative of Western Em- improved real estate are developing.” 


ness nationally through pire progress and development—which focuses upon 
ene oo — the Port of San Francisco, industrial capital and key 
expanding markers center of distribution for the steadily growing mar- Investment 


the expanding markets 
Trusts 


of the Pacific. kets of the Pacific. 
CS C RO CKER FIRST NATI O NAL NLY six of the 270 investment 























ae trusts maki t to th 
“ax” BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with | yew York State Buresu of Securities 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company «+ Crocker First Company were in existence in 1920. Two-thirds 
of the whole number have originated 


within the last three years. Yet their 
operations were initiated on so vast a 
scale, and their expansion has been so 
rapid, that the ten-year-old infant is 
estimated to be worth about four and a 
The financial advertisers in Review of Reviews half billion dollars. ; 
are all members of one or more of the follow- Approved As of March 31, 1930, the securities in 
ing organizations : | FINANCIAL all the portfolios of these investment 
Advertising trusts had appreciated, over cost, by the 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA sum of $375,000,000, even though nearly 
’ half of the companies were using red 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION ik tn thir capiial necoutte. 
which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. The largest of these investment trusts 
is United Founders Corporation, whose 
Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by resources (including those of its sub- 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, sidiaries) exceed $327,000,000. United 
are acceptable when their securitics are distributed by a member house Founders now owns 77 per cent. of the 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner common shares of American Founders, 
acceptable to Review of Reviews. which in turn controls by majority stock 
ownership four other investment cor- 
Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual porations. United Founders calls our 
investment problem. They will be glad to serve you. attention to the fact that it never ‘was 8 
: subsidiary of the older company, Amer- 
ican Founders. ‘ 
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The largest investment trust of the 
type known as the “fixed trust” is that 
of the North American Trust Shares. 
Differing from the management type— 
which may and often does change its 
holdings--the fixed type owns the same 
selection of shares year in and year out. 
These are usually common stocks in the 
safest of corporations, which have come 
to be known as “blue chip” shares. 


Could the Farmer 
Have Helped ? 


sigs WISE diagnosticians who 
some months back expressed 
opinions regarding a business upswing 
had concentrated their thought-waves 
upon the third quarter of the year. 
Then, it was reasoned, the farmer’s 
crops would furnish new buying power. 
The very thought of the farmer giving 
relief to industry this year is already 
quite beyond the bounds of reason. He 
himself needs help as never before. A 
most extraordinary trend in business 
journalism these days is the space de- 
voted to such things as corn and wheat 
and cotton. He who would read intelli- 
gently the financial pages and business 
reports must now also qualify as an 
amateur authority upon the price of 
middling upland cotton, the carry-over 
of wheat, and the effect of continued 
drought upon the corn crop. Thus we 
do not believe it is necessary to apolo- 
gize for commenting from month to 
month in these financial paragraphs 
upon the low estate of the two great 
staple commodities raised by the farm- 
ers of the South and West. Cotton in 
the New York market on August 1 was 
worth less than 12 cents a pound. On 
the same day in 1929 it was worth more 
than 19 cents. As for wheat, it sold for 
94 cents on August 1 this year, and for 
$1.59 on the same day in 1929. Other 
farm products are in quite the same 
boat, due in part to low demand and in 
rart to a growing season that has been 
phenomenally devoid of rain. Industry 
is not now counting heavily upon the 
farmer’s aid. 


The Influence 
of Style 


ANUFACTURERS OF WOMEN’S 

gloves presumably have no 
knowledge of business depression. By 
the simple process of making it stylish 
to wear gloves in hot weather, their 
June sales increased by 46 per cent. 
over June, 1929—according to reports 
made to the Federal Reserve system by 
200 department stores scattered over the 
country. In Texas the gain in sales was 
97 per cent.; in New York, 63. For some 
reason the craze did not reach Cali- 
fornia, or was scotched there, for sales of 
women’s gloves in that district in- 
creased by only 8 per cent. Sad to re- 


An airplane tour of the communities served by the 
American Watet Works and Electric Company, Incorporated 











Birmingham, Alabama, is in the midst of the 
greatest coal, iron and limestone fields of the 
South. It is one of the World’s great steel 
centers and famous for its cement and count- 











less other products. Building permits in the 
last 6 years have doubled those of the pre- 
vious 22 years. The city’s population now 
exceeds 250,000. 


Te water needs of this rapidly growing 
city, one of the great industrial centers of 
the United States, have been supplied by 
The Birmingham Water Works Company, 
one of the subsidiaries of the American 
Water Works and Electric Company, for 
forty-five years. 


Few securities have ever been considered 
sounder than those of successful and grow- 
ing utility properties. In addition to its 
electric companies, its group of forty water 
works utilities provide a sound basis for 
the securities of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company. 


Send for booklet devoted to the 
securities of our water companies. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS anv ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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HE First National Bank in 

St. Louis invites inquiries 
from national distributors and 
manufacturers who believe a 
strong St. Louis financial connec- 
tion would be of greater value ifit 
carried with it, “Somebody who 
knows the business and possibili- 
ties of the big market in St. Louis 
and the Great Central West.” 
This large bank serves business 
concerns of national scope, not 
alone in their financial needs, but 
also in their business needs. 
The senior officers and directors 
of St. Louis’ largest bank, are 
men of mature judgment, with a 
national pointof ew and thorough- 
ly familiar with all the business 
conditions of this great territory. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST.LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
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The financial advertisers in 
The Review of Reviews are all 
members of one or more of the 
following organizations : 
INVESTMENT BANKERS' ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


Please communicate directly | 





with these reputable firms 
about your individual invest- 











ment problem. 
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late, in all other important respects, 
from one end of the country to the 
other, department store sales fell off 
by an average of ten cents on the dollar 
in comparison with the month of June 
last year. 


Shall Wages 
Be Cut? 


N ENTERPRISING editor of Print- 

er’s Ink, Roy Dickinson, sent 
telegrams late in July to a number of 
large employers of labor. He asked 
whether wages are likely to be reduced 
as a result of business depression. Out 
of nineteen replies, six men are too cau- 
tious to express an opinion. Of the thir- 
teen who do speak out, ten are definitely 
against wage and salary cuts. 

President A. R. Erskine, of the Stude- 
baker Company, tells of a standardized 
force which works varying hours daily, 
according to production requirements; 
he adds: “We have not even considered 
reducing wages or salaries.” 

President C. R. Palmer, of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., expresses the opinion that “a 
general reduction of wages and salaries 
at this time is entirely unwarranted” and 
would be “demoralizing and tend to 
bring about the very conditions we are 
striving to avoid.” 

President W. A. Sheaffer, of the Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company, declares that “it would 
be a serious mistake to reduce wages, as 
it lessens the purchasing power of the 
largest volume of customers.” 

President James A. Farrell, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is posi- 
tive in his declaration that “wages are 
not coming down in the steel industry.” 

Other messages to Mr. Dickinson are 
to the effect that “we have not contem- 
plated any reduction in wages now or in 
the immediate future”; or, “this company 
is maintaining its organization and wage 
schedule.” Two or three say something 
like this: “Our company has made no 
reductions and contemplates none, yet 
conditions may force such changes at a 
later time.” 








Baltimore 
Steps Out 


He" A DOZEN interests working 
together with intelligent co- 
operation are putting the finishing 
touches upon a project that means much 
to Baltimore. The planning stage has 
been completed. Officials of the Balti- 
more Trust Company, the Roosevelt 
Steamship Company, the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore & Ohio railroad systems— 
with the Shipping Board and the Post- 
master General playing important réles 
—have brought into existence the Balti- 
more Mail Steamship Company for the 
operation of a direct passenger and 
freight service between Baltimore and 
Hampton Roads, and Hamburg. Inter- 
mediate stops are to be made at Havre 
and Bremen. There are to be five oil- 
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burning ships, of 14,300 tons displace- 
ment, affording weekly sailings, a nine- 
day crossing, and accommodations for 
100 passengers. The new line is the re- 
sult of a conscious effort upon the part 
of Baltimore citizens to put their city 
more conspicuously on the transatlantic 
map. Operations are expected to begin 
in June, 1931. 

What arouses our unbounded admira- 
tion is the intelligent planning that 
plainly lies behind the project. The 
president of this new Baltimore Mail 
Steamship Company, for example, is 
Donald Symington, president of the Bal- 
timore Trust Company. The executive 
vice-president is John M. Franklin, son 
of P. A. S. Franklin of International 
Mercantile Marine fame and _ himself 
vice-president of the Roosevelt Steam- 
ship Company, which secured the mail 
contract. Included in the directorate 
are A. J. County, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Henry H. Lee, 
president of the Pennroad Company; 
George M. Shriver, vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; and Kermit 
Roosevelt, son of the late President and 
head of the steamship company that 
bears his name. 

The Roosevelt Steamship Company is 
evidently a factor to be reckoned with 
in what appears to be a new era for the 
American merchant marine. Indeed, im- 
mediately following the Baltimore an- 
nouncement came the report, in August, 
that the Roosevelt Steamship Company 
and its financial backers were planning 
to acquire control of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, a $25,000,- 
000 corporation operating more than 
forty ships. It was understood that the 
foreign flag tonnage of the I. M. M. would 
be disposed of ultimately, in order to 
concentrate upon its American lines. 








Our Trade 
with Russia 


A* EMBARGO laid upon imports 
of Russian wood pulp, late. in 
July, was immediately lifted after pro- 
tests were received from American 
business interests as well as from Rus- 
sia’s trade representatives in America. 
Three ships were already in New York 
harbor, with others at New England 
ports, and it was estimated that as many 
as thirty cargoes were involved. The 
charge was made that this wood pulp 
had been loaded at Archangel by convict 
labor, a sort of thing which is prohibited 
as unfair competition under our tariff 
laws, even though pulp is free of duty. 

The incident served to focus attention 
upon Russia’s growing trade in a nation 
with which it is not on diplomatic 
speaking terms. It is no secret that 
Russia’s communistic experiment inter- 
feres less with its business sense as the 
years go by. It is not even necessary 
for American salesmen to journey to 
Soviet-land; they deal with a great cen- 
tral purchasing organization in New 


York known as Amtorg. 
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NortTH AMERICAN 
Trust SHARES 


The Largest Fixed Trust* 
in the United States 


; | ‘HE investment portfolio underlying NorTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES is composed of shares of common stock ot the following 
outstanding corporations, deposited with Guaranty Trust Company 





of New York, Trustee— 
Railroads Industrials 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 

Railway Company The American Tobacco Co. (Class B) 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. General Electric Company 
The New York Central Railroad Ingersoll-Rand Company 

Company : National Biscuit Company 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Otis Elevator Company 
Southern Pacific Compan, United Fruit Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company United States Steel Corporation 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
7 F. W. Woolworth Company 
Oils 

Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shares) Utilities 
Standard Oil Company of California ‘ 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Standard Oil Company of New York Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
The Texas Corporation The Western Union Telegraph Co. 














An investment security representing ownership in basic American 
industries—one which combines the investment fundamentals of 
safety, marketability and yield, in addition to potential capital 
growth. 


The Trustee returns to shareholders semi-annually all distributions 
made on underlying stocks during the preceding six months. The 
shareholder is offered rights semi-annually permitting the reinvest- 
ment of that portion of the distribution constituting a return of 
principal in additional Trust Shares at a discount below the asked 
price. The Trust’s reinvestment plan results in retention of appreci- 
ation without losing initial diversification. 


Available through your investment dealer. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 


* Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. 
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13,741 more homes now have 
Automatic Refrigeration 






LATS 
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13,741 automatic refrigera- 
. tors were recently sold by the 
Associated System in six weeks, 
the largest number ever sold 
by a utility system in a single 
campaign. 


SSOCIATED System electric and $ 
A gas linesnowcarry convenient, 
automatic refrigeration to 13,741 
additional homes. Employees sold 
this number of refrigerators, 230 
carloads, to customers during a re- 
cent six weeks’ campaign—more than twice as many as 
were sold by the Associated System all last year—more 
than were sold in the entire United States in 1922. 

1930 purchases of appliances by customers were 
estimated at $8,221,000. At the end of June over 
$5,000,000 worth had already been purchased with 
the Fall selling season still to come. This increased use 
of appliances assures a future of continued growth for 
the Associated System serving 1,375,000 customers. 


To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway New York 














A File of the Review of Reviews in Bound Form Is a History of the Last 
Thirty-five Years 


We will exchange old numbers for bound volumes in the new red binding for $2.00 a volume 














For Your Foreign Trip For the Individual 


O HAVE your travel funds in con- 
venient and safeguarded form take a 
Guaranty Letter of Credit. 





| Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 











It will assure to you also the courtesies 
and varied services of our European 
offices and of our banking correspondents 
throughout the world. 

Obtainable at banks throughout the 
country or from this Company direct. 
Booklet, “Guaranty: Service to Travelers,” 

on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 

















Investor... 


The National City provides conveniently 
located offices in more than 
50 American cities where 
recommendations for the em- 
ployment of your surplus 
funds will gladly be made. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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Two years ago American goods to the 
value of $91,000,000 went to Russia. 
Last year the total had increased to 
$105,000,000. This year sales have been 
running at the rate of $140,000,000. 
Purchases of industrial and electrical 
equipment count for nearly a third of 
the total, and agricultural equipment 
for almost another third. Raw cotton 
makes up most of the remainder. Rus- 
sia is now our sixth best customer. 

On the other side of the ledger, Rus- 
sia sold Soviet products in the United 
States last year to the amount of 
$30,000,000. Somewhat in the order of 
their importance, the articles we bought 
may be classified as follows: furs, man- 
ganese, gold, sausage casings, fish prod- 
ucts, lumber products, flax and hemp, 
crude drugs, coal, and rags. 

Quite as illuminating as the spotlight 
focused upon Russian trade, by the 
embargo incident, was a sidelight thrown 
upon a phase of our current trade with 
Canada. A statement issued by the In- 
ternational Paper Company mentioned 
the fact that “heretofore this wood has 
come from Canada.” It went on to de- 
scribe a situation which indicates that 
American paper interests are using this 
new Russian source of pulp wood to 
safeguard their supplies of raw material 
and also to’ substitute competitive prices 
for what has been a Canadian monopoly. 








A German-American 
“Talkie” Trust 


N OUTSTANDING AGREEMENT be- 
tween German and American 
film producers, signed in Paris after five 
weeks of negotiations, assures the two 
nations a joint world control of talking 
pictures. Exchange of patent rights is 
effected; as well as an interchange of 
manufacturing and technical devices. 
Film interests of other countries may 
obtain licenses to project pictures under 
the German and American patents. 
American-made apparatus will be 
sold exclusively in the United States 
and its possessions, Canada, Newfound- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, the Straits 
Settlements, India, and Russia. German 
factories only will supply Germany, 


| Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Czecho- 


slovakia, Holland, Dutch East Indies, 
Finland, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, and _ Bulgaria. 
France and England will be served by 
German and American manufacturers 
jointly. Their apparatus is considered 
the best, and codperation will assure a 


virtual monopoly in all markets. 


Three German and three American 
representatives signed the agreement 
under the watchful eye of Will H. Hays, 
president of the Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and Distributors of America, who 
took an important part in the negotia- 
tions. Firms represented included the 
Electrical Research Products Company; 
the Radio Corporation of America Pho- 
tophone Company; the Fox, Pathe, Para- 
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mount, Metro-Goldwyn, and other Amer- 
ican interests; and the Allegemeine 
Elektricitats Gesellschaft; Siemens & 
Halske; and the Tonbild Syndicate, all 
of Germany. 





The Bond 
Market 


4 genes as a measuring stick the 
cumulative report of bond 
sales on the New York Stock Exchange, 
from the first of January through the 
first week in August, with striking simi- 
larity in the figures for 1930 and 1929— 
one reaches the conclusion that the bond 
business is as good as it was last year, 
though not so good as in 1928. 

Using new financing as another meas- 
uring rod, we find that nearly $700,0C0,- 
000 more bonds and notes were issued 
by corporations in the first half of 1930 
than in the corresponding period of 
1929—2708 million dollars as compared 
with 2030 million. This is a gain of about 
33 per cent. 

The significance of this total of new 
bond financing is apparent when sim- 
ilar figures are set forth covering new 
financing in the form of capital stock: 
the total of stock issues during the first 
half of this year was $1,256,000,000; dur- 
ing the first half of last year, $3,533,000,000. 
This represents a decline of about 64 per 
cent. 

Restating the comparison, we may say 
that out of every dollar of new financ- 
ing by corporations this year, 67 cents 
was in the form of bonds and notes, 
while last year the figure was only 36 
cents. We use here data compiled by 
the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. 

An interesting phase of the bond 
market this year is the resumption of 
loans to foreign governments. Last year 
the total of such loans was almost neg- 
ligible, $68,000,000, from one-seventh to 
one-tenth what it had been in each of 
the previous four years. More fasci- 
nating opportunities on the stock ex- 
change then absorbed all available 
funds. But once more the picture is 
reversed, and the first half of this year 
witnessed the lending of $375,000,000 to 
foreign governments. 

The Dow-Jones average price of forty 
representative bonds advanced from 
93.96 at the beginning of the year (and 
91.93 last November) to 96.03 at the be- 
ginning of August. This rise accom- 
panied the accumulation of United States 
securities by the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. On July 30 the Reserve Banks owned 
such bonds to the total of $576,000,000. 
A year earlier they held only $147,000,- 
000. There have been only three occa- 
sions during the past eight years when 
the Federal Reserve banks held Govern- 
ment securities in comparable amounts 
—early in 1922, late in 1924, and at the 
very end of 1927. Such purchases tend 
to raise the whole level of bond prices. 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
° vlna 3 ¢ ¢ GAS + ¢ ee ° 


“ERE ie 


A Mew Fuel Supply 


comes to the Industrial Sout 


The rapid and amazing industrial progress of the 
Southeast — where manufacturing output has tripled 
in value within recent years—is producing a vast 
new wealth. 

® Fast growing cities in this territory have won recog- 
nition as new centers in steel and metal fabrication, 
textiles and other important industries. To supply 
their constantly increasing demands for fuel, Southern 
Natural Gas Corporation has extended its pipe lines 
nearly a thousand miles, across three states — forming 
one of the largest and longest systems ever built. 


@ The Corporation is the only supplier of natural gas 
to this rich territory, and is protected by favorable 
long term contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta, and 
other important fuel consuming centers. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corpora- 
tion, which controls Southern Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, will participate in the assured future growth in 
earnings of this successful enterprise. Additional 
facts upon request. 








TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 
AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 



























More than $300,000,000 of 
public utility properties, 
operating in more than half 
the states of the Union 
comprise Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration—one of the 
great utility systems of this 


country «+ The consoli- 
dated income statement 
for the year ended March 
31,1930 shows an INCREASE 
OF 16.20% in gross Corpo- 
rate income over the 
preceding twelve months. 


TRI- UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L.OnrstRom & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE 


+ BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Baltimore & Ohio 


A FEW FEET from each other 
in the Northwestern De- 
pot, Chicago, stand two locomotives. 
One, No. 3006, is of 1929 vintage. It 
weighs 823,000 pounds, has_ sixteen 
wheels, can exert a tractive effort of 
65,200 pounds, and haul trains at 85 miles 
an hour on a level track. The other 
weighs 20,000 pounds—one-fortieth as 
much as the first. It has six wheels, and 
can travel on a level track at 25 miles 
per hour. This was the first engine to 
run over the Northwestern Railroad 
tracks, on October 10, 1848. 

Each of these two locomotives is the 
last word in railroading. But one was 
the last word in 1929, the other in 1848. 
Both are capable of hauling trains today, 
and so constitute rolling stock capacity. 
The difference is that one is in opera- 
tion, the other an exhibit. 

What excitement there would be if 
“The Pioneer” were pressed into service 
again, to help out during a traffic rush! 
Yet there are many manufacturing plants 
today in which machines almost as old 
are not on exhibit, or on the junk pile, 
on which they belong. They are oper- 
ating side by side with machines of 
1930. They are manned by labor draw- 
ing 1930 wages. They are carried on the 
books as part of the net worth, and are 
being matched against 1930 competitive 
methods. 

Stockholders have been drawing divi- 
dends because a system of bookkeeping 
has taken care of depreciation while 
neglecting obsolescence. Net worth has 
declined because assets have been 
liquidated unconsciously. It’s not a mat- 
ter of incorrect bookkeeping or improper 
accounting, of course. It is the result of 
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A Department for Business Executives 


Obsolescence 




















TWO LOCOMOTIVES 


Both are in excellent condition— 
but only one is worth using. 


SCRAPPING machinery that runs well seems foolish. 
But many a man has saved money by doing it. 


failing to visualize the facts—and the 
future. It is because business execu- 
tives have failed to differentiate be- 
tween depreciation and obsolescence— 
the difference between what’s worn out 
and what’s out of date. 


A NEW AUTOMOBILE depreciates 
about 60 per cent. immedi- 
ately it has been driven out of the show 
window—for it becomes a second-hand 
or used car, though brand new. That is 
depreciation. Yet it is worth the full 
price to a purchaser. But that identical 
car, left in the show window for five 
years, dusted and polished every day 
and still as good as new would not be 
worth the full price. It would have lost 
about 80 per cent. of its original value. 
The car was just as good. It hadn’t 
changed. But styles and fashions had. 
That’s obsolescence. 

In many plants machines are operat- 
ing today that have been in operation 
from fifteen to twenty-five years. They 
are still good machines as judged by 
1915 or 1910 standards, because they 
have been kept in repair. They show no 
sign of wearing out, and are good for 
many years more. But how can they 
compete with equipment of 1930, or 
even of 1925? They could not compete 
successfully with modern equipment and 
present-day competition even if oper- 
ated by men receiving wages on a par 
with the age of the machine. But they 
are being operated with wage rates of 
1930, and are still listed as assets and 
carried on the books as_ productive 
capacity. 

Have you ever gone on a continental 
tour during your vacation, with four 


good tires and a couple of old ones for 
spares? What a feeling of security those 
two old spare tires give you! Yet when 
the time comes they’ll-fail you. You'll 
find that they were worthless. But you 
were convinced only after the emer- 
gency that those tires were a liability in- 
stead of an asset. The same is true of 
many manufacturers today. They have 
plenty of so-called spare equipment. It 
is old equipment and they know it. It 
served its purpose once—was the best 
of its kind. It has been kept in the 
thought that it would be available in an 
emergency. But when the emergency 
comes it fails—and fails miserably. It 
may not break down—but it probably 
does. Where it fails in the worst way is 
in giving a false feeling of security. It 
produces on the basis of 1915 to 1900 
speeds and costs, while demanding the 
payment of 1930 floor space, rentals, and 
wages. The thing to do is to throw out 
that decrepit equipment instead of de- 
pending upon it, just as you throw out 
your old tires. 

As a small boy, remember how you 
bit into a huge red, juicy apple, smiling 
in anticipation of a real treat? But the 
apple was rotten at the core, for a 
maggot had silently and unseen done its 
worst. Obsolescence is doing just that 
in many plants that are paying divi- 
dends. They are carrying worthless 
equipment on their books, where it 
would be better policy to reduce divi- 
dends, modernize equipment, and adopt 
that which progress has made possible. 

What is true of machines is true of 
methods. They also are subject to de- 
preciation and obsolescence. Only it is 
sometimes more difficult to throw them 
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into the discard than it is the equipment. 

How often it is stated that American 
industry can produce twelve months’ re- 
quirements in nine months. But what 
sort of equipment is available for this 
productive capacity? Is this capacity 
based upon present-day equipment, the 
last word in equipment? Or is it based 
upon existing equipment that can be 
used if necessary? . 

A machine does not have to be de- 
crepit to be obsolete. When Henry 
Ford manufactured Model T, he used 
200,000-pound presses. Those presses 
were scrapped when Model A was put 
into production, because 500,000-pound 
machines were required for economical 
production. The change of models 
converted almost overnight those ma- 
chines from examples of efficient pro- 
duction to junked, obsolete equipment. 
It wasn’t depreciation, for they were in 
their prime. It was obsolescence that 
did it. A machine may last ten, fifteen, 
or twenty-five years before wearing out. 
It may become obsolete over night. 

Obsolescence is an opiate. The pro- 
cedure of working off the after-effects 
has already proved painful to many ex- 
ecutives, and to some fatal. The process 
of rejuvenation or modernization must 
prove both difficult and painful to many 
more executives before their plants 
come up to par—before American in- 
dustry can work itself out from the era 
of profitless prosperity. It must take off 
its books the over-production capacity 
which is more imaginary than real, and 
follow through with adoption of modern 
machines as well as modern methods. 

Is your business fretful, your plant in 
a partial coma, under the effects of the 
opiate, obsolescence? 


Heat and the 
Human Machine 


“"1’M ALL IN,” says the worker, who 
feels languid and lazy under 
the combined effects of heat and humid- 
ity. He knows he is uncomfortable. 
Undoubtedly, he is inefficient. Possibly 
he is in danger. Dr. W. J. McConnell, 
of the industrial health service, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, has de- 
scribed experiments carried out in a 
cork-lined chamber, to determine the ef- 
fect of heat and humidity upon the hu- 
man body under various conditions. 
These showed that heat and humidity 
make a combination which may not only 
induce discomfort, but when both are 
carried too high may create a dangerous 
condition. 

A high pulse rate occurs as tempera- 
ture and humidity are increased. The 
experiments indicate that the highest 
temperature at which the body can com- 
rensate for atmospheric conditions is 
90° F., when the air is saturated and 
still, and about 95° in a brisk wind. As 
the heat and the humidity rise, the body 
tries to keep its temperature constant. 
The heart pumps the blood to the sur- 





















































THE PEOPLES GAS __ 
LIGHT AND COKE 
_ COMPANY CHICAGO 














Gas is the modern fuel. Turn a valve and you have heat— 
when, where, and how you want it, and as long. Turn it off 
and the heat is gone—with nothing to clean up nor carry 
away, and no diminished fuel supply to think about. 


Investment securities of outstanding gas companies appeal to 
the thinking, far-sighted investor. 


We distribute the securities of The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company [listed on The New York Stock Exchange}, and 
other progressive utility companies operating in 31 states. 
Send for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 





COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS MILWAUKEE INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND SAN FRANCISCO 


LOUISVILLE DETROIT CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


MINNEAPOLIS 





THE ROAD 


TO PLENTY 


By William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 


A fascinating book which sets forth a new 
economic plan—a part of Hoover’s pros- 
perity program. No mere school book the- 
orizing, but a practical working plan, in 
brilliant novel form, for overcoming that 
dreaded bugaboo, periodic business depres- 
sion. If you buy or sell, or borrow, or 
loan, if you are a citizen of the U. S., this 
book is of vital interest to you AND WE 
WILL SEND IT TO YOU FREE. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world 
events and problems, a real mental eye- 
opener for busy people. Business, politics, 
foreign relations, social developments, 
science, the arts, and noted personalities. 
1 year for $4 and THE ROAD TO 
PLENTY—FREE! 


Perhaps you’ve thought that bad times 
always have to follow good times, that 
economic problems work out automatically. 
But do they? THE ROAD TO PLENTY 
offers the sure way, the safe way to per- 
manent prosperity for this country. The 
new plan for putting American business 
on a firmer footing is all told in an in- 
tensely interesting story. This | book 
concerns YOUR FUTURE and it 1s im- 
portant to read it now—FREE. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. _ RB. R. 9-30 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me the Review of Reviews for 1 year (12 issues), 

for which I enclose $4.00. The Road to Plenty is to 

be sent to me at once with no additional cost. 
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abel peas and furnishings for the 
home, . « Here is located America’s largest 
_ eolony ‘of premier designers; loyal work- 
_-men born to sound craftsmanship; a score 
of plants serving this extensive industry. . 
Panic free, boom free, home See 
healthy, industrially and economically 
sound, Grand Rapids, with its 200,000, 
population, is at once a good pega © 
which to wotk and to play. a 
= “For 77 years the Old Kent Bank hal 
helped guide. the industrial progress. of 
Western Michigén and its city. Among its 
_ customers are many manufactories which 
_ ere the largest of their kind. Our. special- 
ized knowledge is offered freely to those 
contemplating a Grand Rapids unit. 
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SEATTLE’S MOUNTING PAYROLLS 


are steadily being poured into retail chan- 
nels to create more business and more jobs. 
Ideal living conditions attract the labor 
supply for these jobs. This substantial 
growth enhances the soundness of such 
conservative investments as 


62%. eastaerae 
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W. D. COMER & CO. 


Established 1889 
Investment Securities 
1414 Fourth Ave. Seattle, Washington 






















face and the skin becomes flushed. As 
the struggle of the body increases, the 
pulse rate increases also. Temperatures 
between 40° and 75° are the most suit- 
able for working. 

During the hot summer months, of 
course, maintenance of rapidly circulat- 
ing air dissipates heat from the human 
body and causes relatively rapid evap- 
oration. The humidity takes care of it- 
self. In the winter the problem is more 
difficult, as it is then not only a mat- 
ter of controlling temperatures but one 
of increasing the relative humidity. It 
is time that the human machine received 
more attention and consideration in aim- 
ing for efficiency, comfort, and safety. 


Windowless 
Skyscrapers 


Nga GO and get an hour’s sun- 

ning,” the tired business man 
can say at his club as he goes into the 
sun room, where ultra-violet lamps have 
gone Old Sol one better. Here human 
beings isolated from the sun by the city’s 
smoke pall are able to get sun as con- 
centrated as they want it by turning a 
dial, much as they tune in their radio. 
A number of clubs in cities subjected to 
a deficiency of sunshine during the win- 
ter months—partly from climatic condi- 


‘tions but chiefly because of industrial 


conditions—are turning to these sun 
rooms. They have already become a fad 
much like the vitamin craze. 

Use of artificial sunlight to increase 
the production of hens, speed up the 
cultivation of vegetation, and increase 
the size and improve the health of ani- 
mals has already been demonstrated. 
Are we to come to artificial sunlight in 
our offices, too? Already the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is 


planning a million-dollar windowless — 


building for its transcontinental lines. 

According to Dan C. Lindsay, for- 
merly of The Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, the only use for windows 
“is to look out of them.” Mr. Lindsay 
says that it is quite within the realm 
of possibility that large hotels and the- 
aters may ultimately eliminate windows. 
Electric lamps can supply as good light 
as the sun in homes and skyscrapers, 
while great fans, handling conditioned, 
washed and cooled air, can furnish more 
and better air than that which comes 
through the windows. 

“Good artificial light is much better 
than poor daylight or a combination of 
daylight and artificial light,” declares 
Mr. Lindsay. Central heating systems 
are less than 20 per cent. efficient be- 
cause windows allow warm air to escape. 


| The 2500 windows in the Woolworth 


Building and the 5500 windows in the 
Equitable Building are examples of use- 
less extravagance, loss of heat, costly 
washing and construction as compared 
with the much lower cost had the win- 


dows been built of solid brick. The’ 


windowless building would be easier to 
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warm in winter, and easier to cool in 
summer. It is believed that the psycho- 
logical aspect is the most difficult one to 
overcome. Meanwhile, ultra-violet rays 
will be furnished in small quantities to 
be added to the benefit of artificial light. 


Waste 


“Saving at the Spigot, 
Wasting at the Bung.” 


ject A LoT of it going on— 
everywhere. It isn’t that people 
do not mean well, for they do. It is be- 
cause people do not think, do not stop 
to learn the facts, make snap judg- 
ments. The path to waste is paved with 
good intentions. 

For example, a costly experiment was 
related at the recent convention of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. The purchasing agent made a 
contract for a year’s supply of an un- 
tried grade of coal. He did not consult 
the technical department nor secure 
proper advice about this coal to ascer- 
tain if it was satisfactory. He was able 
to save fifteen cents a ton so he signed 
up for a year’s supply. 

But the use of this lower grade coal 
caused flaws and imperfections in the 
product made by the plant. As a re- 
sult the company suffered a loss of some 
$4,000,000 before it was able to get out 
of the coal contract, which presumably 
was to have saved them money. 

It is value received and performance 
that should determine the price, not the 
initial cost. In many instances, as with 
coal and lubricating oil, the purchasing 
department cannot very well equate the 
relative value of two fuels or two lubri- 
cating oils. The facts must be deter- 
mined in the laboratory or in the power 
plant. It is worth thinking about. 
“What’s it worth?” not “What’s it 
cost?” is the true criterion. 


Stimulate With 
Encouragement 


“ig was A typical summer Sunday 
in the park. Hordes of people 
with their children were making new 
discoveries of trees and flowers and ani- 
mals. These little children of some four 
summers discovered dandelions and tod- 
dled back to their mothers with their 
prizes. The mothers showed their pride 
and pleasure at the youngsters’ find, 
giving words of praise and sending the 
youngsters back to try again. 

Men are only children grown up. The 
worker who discovers a short-cut way 
of doing things is too often told by his 
foreman to go ahead about his own 
business and do what he is told. At 
every turn initiative is squelched. Men 
are compelled to toe the mark by threat 
and fear of punishment when it would 
be just as easy and infinitely more effec- 
tive to accomplish that end by putting 
men on their merit and holding out to 
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them the inducement of reward. The 
part played by local pride and regimen- 
tal honor in the World War will never 
be wholly known. It was undoubtedly 
greater than the impetus of duty. In the 
nation-wide campaign now under way 
to reduce waste, departmental pride will 
accomplish vastly more than orders that 
bristle with threat of punishment. 

What sort of football or baseball teams 
would we have if men were judged by 
their mistakes and pena!ized for their 
errors, instead of being cheered for their 
accomplishments? Time and time again 








the cheering of the crowd has enabled ; 


the player to excel himself, to give that 
extra ounce of effort that turns defeat 
to victory. The same is true in the of- 
fice, in the school, and in the home. 
Henry Ward Beecher said, “A man who 
does not love praise is not a full man.” 
The world needs “full men” today, espe- 
cially in management and still more so 
in politics. Give praise where praise is 
due that initiative may be encouraged 
and the desire to excel stimulated. 


Industrial 
Sidelights 


ROBABLY THE TIME-HONORED 

method of testing the condition 
of a watermelon by thumping it is 
good enough. The same method would 
be too crude, however, if one were 
searching for the Mediterranean fruit fly 
that may be inside the fruit while the 
outside skin appears to be healthy and 
whole. But a practical method has been 
developed to determine whether or not 
a grapefruit is infested with the larvae 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly. The 
equipment is a glorified stethoscope. As 
the larvae munch morsels of fruit, the 
stethoscope magnifies the sound by 
means of the thermoid tube or valve so 
that the munching of the worm becomes 
audible to the human ear. In this: way 
a noisy grapefruit is condemned, where- 
as a silent grapefruit is one free from 
the larvae of the fruit fly. 


@ ¢ EcGs THAT ARE not fertilized come 
out of storage in a better condition than 
those that have been fertilized. Fer- 
tilized eggs may be sterilized so that 
they maintain their quality in storage. 
A machine now in use is capable of 
sterilizing 300,000 eggs a day. This ma- 
chine consists of a simple conveying 
system carrying trays holding three 
dozen eggs each. These are moved 
through an oil bath heated by means of 
electric heat elements. 


© e¢ Inpustry is continuing to work 
up unique methods based on the radio. 
One of these is the so-called capacitated 
effect. One application of the capaci- 
tated effect is a burglar alarm by which 
a distant warning is sounded immedi- 
ately any movement is made in the vi- 
cinity of the safe under the protecting 
guardianship of the reception instru- 








The Securities of 
Ohio Corporations 


which include those of many companies that are vital factors 
in the great industrial structure of the United States, have 
attracted investment capital from probably every state in the 


Union. 


We have maintained for years, in our Cleveland office, an 
Ohio Securities Department, devoted exclusively to Ohio se- 
curities, listed and unlisted, which is now being used by in- 
vestors in all parts of the country. It is supplemented by offices 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton, Massillon and 
Akron, Ohio, private wire connections and memberships in 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus Stock Exchanges. 
Through this department we offer a highly specialized service 


in Ohio securities. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
Members New. York and other leading Stock Exchanges 
































i consolidated report 


of United Founders Corpo- 
ration and subsidiaries for 
the six months ended May 
31, 1930, gives a complete 
list of the investment hold- 
ings. Copies of the report 


may be obtained from in- 
vestment bankers. 


UNITED 
FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 
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timely... 
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BUSINESS REVIEW 


Our June review of Business 
and Investments is particularly 
interesting to investors and 
business men. Weshall be glad 
to place your name on our 
mailing list to receive, com- 
plimentary, this issue and 
those of subsequent months. 
Send us your name today. 
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440 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
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THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 


This special coupon will bring you 64 fiction masterpieces—the Prize Stories 
chosen by the O. Henry Memorial Committee of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences from all the great magazines of America—the cream of all the short 
stories most worth reading, the selected best from our greatest contemporary 
writers. Each year one volume of these stories is published—now we have 
printed the selection of 4 years in 8 handy, paper back volumes. All of these 
are SENT YOU FREE and with them will come the first of 24 issues of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world events and problems, a real mental eye- 
opener for busy people. 

If you are interested in keeping abreast of the times, you need this concise, un- 
prejudiced news story of all that’s worth knowing here and abroad—business, 
politics, foreign relations, social developments, science, the arts, and noted per- 
sonalities. 24 months for $5 and the 8 VOLUMES OF PRIZE STORIES FREE. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK—YOU EXAMINE THEM FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 
2 


Send me the Free 8-volume set of Prize Stories and the Review of Reviews for 2 years 
at the special two year price of $5. If I am pleased with books and magazine, I will send 
$1 within 10 days and $2 a month for only 2 months. Otherwise, I will return the books 
in 10 days at your expense and completely cancel my order. 
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ment. This same capacitated effect is 
now being used to inspect automatically 
the contents of sealed boxes. Where 
very small containers are involved it is 
impractical to weigh each box to dis- 
cover the quantity enclosed and in such 
instances the capacitated effect is used. 
For example, it is now possible auto- 
| matically to inspect pill boxes contain- 
| ing six pills weighing 5 grains’ each. 
The pill boxes are run in a continuous 
line through the inspection apparatus 
which mechanically throws out any box 
that contains fewer than the required 
number of pills. 





@ © WHAT HAS HAPPENED to the farm 
where the’ cats lived upon the rats, 
the cats’ skins were used as fur and the 
rats ate what was left of the cats? 

The same principle, perhaps, is being 
used by the Atlas Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Company of Martins Creek, Penn- 
sylvania, where waste heat will be used 
to operate the plant. Heat which ordi- 
narily goes up the stack will instead be 
utilized by a steam turbine which will 
operate the plant electrically. Sufficient 
electric power will be available to heat 
approximately 500,000 curling irons. 
This is the largest installation of a single 
unit operating on waste. Many plants 
could run on the leavings. 


@ @ In purRcHASING, how often does 
the man at the desk look only upon 
price, whereas he would see what is 
back of price if only he got out into the 
field more? To many executives in 
charge of purchasing, oil is oil and lubri- 
cation just lubrication. Consequently, 
oil is bought on the basis of cost per 
gallon or per pound, whereas the true 
basis of value is performance in service, 
reduced repairs, lowered replacements, 
greater output, saving of power, smaller 
oiling Iabor cost, longer life of parts. 
The same is true with everything we 
buy, the mileage per dollar of tires, 
gasoline; the fuel saving as the result 
of weather-stripping; the lower labor 
cost for cleaning and dusting due to 
ventilators and radiator covers, the in- 
creased production and safety as the re- 
sult of higher illumination; and so on 
ad infinitum. Price is trivial contrasted 
with performance, usually. Yet in most 
cases it is price alone that governs. 


@ ¢ Is rr THE cost of flying that keeps 
you back from using this latest method 
of transportation? Yet the cost is not 
high compared with the cost of operat- 
ing a medium-priced five-passenger car. 
According to some figures recently given 
out by one of the large aircraft organi- 
zations, the cost of operating a five- 
passenger plane 500 hours a_ year 
amounts to $0.23 a mile. This figure in- 
cludes all expenses such as depreciation, 
figured at 25 per cent. a year on the 
plane, and 33 1-3 per cent. a year on the 
engine, pilot’s salary at $3000 per year 
and bonus for flying time, crash, lia- 
_ bility, fire and tornado insurance, hangar 
| rent, overhauls, gasoline and oil. 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Investment 


49. PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
AS INVESTMENTS; A valuable and infor- 
mative booklet offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


55. THE REPORT OF UNITED 
FOUNDERS CORPORATION for six 
months ended May 31, 1930, showing com- 


plete list of portfolio holdings, together with” 


earnings statement may be obtained from 
Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is of- 
fered by the Associated Gas and Elec- 


58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
= La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 
ll. 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCiALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 


29. INVESTMENTS FOR YOUR IN- 
DIVIDUAL NEEDS. Upon request, The 
National City Company will submit a list 
of recommended issues. The National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


31. THE FASCINATING STORY OF 
WALL STREET’S GREATEST SKY- 
SCRAPER, a booklet describing the record- 
breaking construction of the Manhattan 
Company Building, by the Starrett Corpora- 
tion, and attractive features of Starrett se- 
curities. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 
36 Wall St., New York. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. 
A record for listing the importart features 
of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 





216 Superior Street, N. E., Cleveland, 





tric Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Ohio. 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment 


66. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, a 
booklet dealing with the recent growth 
and expansion of the chemical indus- 
try, as exemplified by one of the in- 
dustry’s leaders, is offered by A. G. 
Becker and Company, 54 Pine St., 
New York. 


7. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. 
A booklet giving pertinent facts re- 
garding convertible bonds and stocks. 
Offered by George H. Burr & Co., 57 
William St., New York. 


50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR 
MONEY EARN? One of a series 
of little books of information for in- 
vestors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


leadership is essential. 


information as furnished by financial firms of recognized 
The investment booklets listed 
on this page are yours for the asking—and our strict 
rules of eligibility of financial advertisers give added 
assurance“in your dealings with these firms. 
rect (mentioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply 
choose by number and use the coupon below. 


For INDUSTRIAL and banking executives, the booklets 
of leading commercial banks and financial houses are 
listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 
simplifying your banking and financial problems, and 
may point the way, for manufacturers, to greater econ- 
omy in production or to more effective distribution and 
sales facilities. 


Simply Use the Coupon 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than 
one booklet is desired) 


Write di- 


36. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY,” 
describing various types of securities. 
A valuable guide to every investor. A 
copy will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


62. A RELIABLE INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL. A 31-page booklet defin- 
ing the functions of an investment 
banker. Address R..E. Wilsey & Com- 
pany, 1225 State Bank Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT EN- 
DURE,” Utility Securities Company, 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., de- 
scribes the various securities which are 
offered by the public utility interests 
which this company serves. 





47. WATER SERVICE—THE 





ARISTOCRAT OF UTILITIES, is a 
booklet describing water bonds as a 

sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. 
Chapman & Company, Inc., 105 West Adams 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


10. '61%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
let describing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to inves- 
tors. Offered by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


12, CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A 
PERMANENT INVESTMENT, a booklet 
describing the activities of Cities Service 
Company and subsidiaries with special ref- 
erence to the common stock history and 
future possibilities. Offered by Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York. 


13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE iN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


vestors to build out of current income an 
accumulation of property to provide perma- 
nent income. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, II]. 


56. FACTS ABOUT .NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing the basis for a good invest- 
ment, is offered by the Home Mortgage Co., 
Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is- offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Offered by J. A. W. Igle- 
hart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Banking and 
Other Financial 


4. LOCATE IN BALTIMORE. One of 
a series presenting the advantages enjoyed 
by industries locating in Baltimore. Offered 
by the Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 


65. FROM LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH 
AND FORWARD, a booklet explaining the 
major factors for greater profits on your 
output. Offered by First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. THEY ACT WHEN IO. K. A book- 
let describing a new plan under which the 
investor is relieved of all details and, while 
retaining full control of his purchases, is 
given the protection of comprehensive securi- 
ties analysis offered by the Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


63. DIRECTORY OF MARINE MID- 
LAND BANKS, including directors, senior 
officers and statements offered by the Ma- 
rine Midland Corp., Rand Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y 




















A Summer Full of Politics 


THE great American game 
is not baseball after all; 
it is politics. This year will 


witness more retirements 
than promotions. 


W: HAVE used the columns 
of this department twice 


within recent months to tell of interest- 
ing political controversies that are being 
waged in some of the states. From April 
through September the party primary 
rules supreme. This year only five states 
escape the privilege and the bother of 
holding elections for United States Sen- 
ator or Governor, unless our data should 
prove to be at fault. Florida, Indiana, 
Missouri, Utah, and Washington are the 
quiet spots. Some primaries were held 
in April, notably that of Illinois, where 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick defeated 
Senator Deneen. Others were held in 
May, notably that of Pennsylvania, 
where Secretary Davis retired Senator 
Grundy. June was conspicuous similarly 
by the defeat of Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina, by Joseph W. Bailey. 
July witnessed exciting primaries in 
Texas and Oklahoma and a more quiet 
one in Montana. August has been a 
veritable month of primaries, fourteen 
in all, mostly in the South and West. 


@ ¢@ Nesraska’s senior Senator, George 
William Norris, has been elected three 
times (1912, 1918, and 1924), and now 
seeks a fourth term. Judged by ordinary 
standards he has not been a good Re- 
publican in recent years. He bolted his 
party’s nominee for the Presidency in 
1928 and supported Mr. Smith. Early 
this year he led the opposition to Mr. 
Hughes as Chief Justice. He framed the 
reservation tacked by the United States 
onto the London naval agreement, noti- 
fying England, Japan, France, and Italy 
that the Senate was ratifying only the 
treaty, not any nefarious secret agree- 
ment. If he has voted more often with 
the Democrats than with his chosen 
party he is at least proud of it. But Mr. 
Norris uses the Republican emblem 
while running for office. He carried the 
primary on August 12—against “regu- 
lar” opposition—and in November will 
fight it out with the Democratic nomi- 
nee, Gilbert M. Hitchcock, publisher of 
the Omaha World-Herald and Senator 
for two terms, 1911-’23. Democratic 
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THE NEW STATE CAPITOL AT LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Designed by the late Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, of New York, and completed by the 
Goodhue Associates (Mayers, Murray & Phillip). The tall shaft is a radical departure from 


the customary dome type of architecture. 


"The Sower,"’ surmounting the tower, is by Lee 


Lawrie, also of New York. It typifies the great agricultural state of Nebraska. 


bolters in the South, who refused to 
support Mr. Smith two years ago, have 
all been punished one by one; but Mr. 
Norris, the most conspicuous Republican 
bolter, escapes formal party censure. 


@ @ ‘TENNESSEE is one of the six states 
where members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have this year sought promo- 
tion to the Senate. In Tennessee alone, 
however, the aspiring Congressman is a 
Democrat. Cordell Hull, lawyer and for- 
mer judge, first entered the House in 
1907 and is now serving his eleventh 
term. There was a single intermission, 
1921-’23. Plainly he will be a valuable 
member of the Senate. Mr. Hull’s op- 
portunity came through the death of 
Senator Lawrence D. Tyson. W. E. 
Brock, serving temporarily by appoint- 
ment, is a candidate only for the unex- 
pired portion of the term for which 
Tyson was elected—the three months 
from December to March. Mr. Hull is a 
candidate for the full six-year term. The 
primary in Tennessee was held on Aug- 


ust 7. The state also chooses a Governor. 


this fall, with the incumbent, Henry H. 


Horton (Democrat), seeking reélection. 
Tennessee went Republican for Hoover, 
but otherwise is safely Democratic. 


@ @ Texas should have twenty-four 
Governors, not merely one. At least its 
Governor presides over a domain four 
times as large as the jurisdiction of all 
six New England Governors. It might 
be called a man’s size job, yet a 
woman aspires to undertake it for the 
next two years and offers the unexcelled 
qualification known as experience. Mrs. 
Miriam A. Ferguson, Governor during 
1925-26 and aspirant for another term 
now, is the wife of James A. Ferguson. 
Jim’s political career had been blighted 
in 1917, during his own service as Gov- 
ernor, by impeachment and removal 
from office; so “Ma” took up the family 
cudgel, waged a successful battle in the 
political arena, and was herself elected 
Governor. She might somehow have 
pardoned her husband by the exercise 
of executive clemency, as she did with 
thousands of others, but the same result 
was achieved more appropriately in his 
case by a prompt legislative grant of 
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Hotels 


that keep 
ahead of 


your demands 








The traveling public didn’t de- 
mand a bath with every room, 
or circulating ice water, or a 
morning paper under the door 
at no cost—until Hotels Statler 
inaugurated these improve- 
ments. 

There are also bed-head 
reading lamps, full-length mir- 
rors, colorful furnishings, even 
threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the 
widest variety, ranging from 
formal a la carte service to 
lunchroom or cafeterias. 

But it is in Statler Service 
that this policy of keeping 
ahead of your demands is most 
noticeable. Statler employees 
are not only instructed but are 
trained in courtesy and helpful- 
ness. They, too, keep ahead of 
your demands. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hote/ Pennsylvania ] 














=== States 


amnesty. Opinion is divided as to 
whether Ma Ferguson reigned as Gov- 








| PALESTINE 


ernor during the subsequent two years, | 


or whether her private secretary, none 
other than Jamies Ferguson, was the 
real executive of the Lone Star State. 

“Ma’s” term came to an end with the 
year 1926. She did, indeed, ask the vot- 
ers for a second term, but they pre- 
ferred instead the 33-year-old Dan 
Moody—Attorney General of the state, 
captain in the National Guard, member 
of the American Legion, Shriner, Odd 
Fellow, K. P., Kiwanian, and critic of 
certain road contracts. Moody was 
elected then, reélected in 1928, and vol- 
untarily retires next January. 

Texas selects its Govenors with a fine- 
tooth-comb process. The Democratic 
primary this year, on July 26, brought 
out eleven aspirants. Among the candi- 
dates was Miriam Ferguson; in fact, 
when the votes were counted she led 
all the rest. But in Texas, if no one 
receives a majority of the party votes, a 
second primary must be held. The 
voters’ choice then is limited to the two 
leaders in the first race. The winner 
of that primary must face a Republti- 
can nominee in November. 

This second primary of August 23 
occurs after these paragraphs are writ- 
ten and before they reach the reader. 
It is not for us to hazard a guess as to 
the outcome, except possibly to suggest 
that those who wanted Miriam Ferguson 
for Governor voted for her in the first 


primary. The opposition to her in July | 


was scattered among ten men; in August 
it centered in the person of Ross S. 
Sterling, chairman of the State Highway 


Commission, oil operator, railway presi- | 


dent, bank president, and publisher of 
the Houston Post-Dispatch. 

Morris Sheppard’s easy victory in the 
Texas senatorial primary was overshad- 
owed by the race for Governor. It will 
be his fourth term in the Senate. 


@ @ Wisconsin Republicans are offered 
an opportunity to strengthen the LaFol- 
lette dynasty. Robert M. LaFollette was 
the son chosen in 1925 to take the Sen- 
ate seat so long occupied by his illus- 
trious father. He won the special elec- 
tion in that year, and in the regular 
election of 1928 he polled what must 
have been the largest vote ever accorded 
a candidate in Wisconsin. There hap- 
pens to be another son, Philip LaFol- 
lette, who is now brought forward as a 
Progressive candidate for Governor in 
opposition to the present executive, Wal- 
ter J. Kohler. Philip, it was whis- 
pered by some when the father died, 
possesses the real brains of the fam- 
ily. But Young Bob had then one clear 
advantage; he had passed the constitu- 
tional requirement of thirty years, if 
only by a few months. Phil had not. 
The primary in Wisconsin will be held 
on September 16. It will be a pretty 
contest, between the maker of hand- 
some bathroom fixtures known the world 
over and a youngster whose qualifica- 
tions include that of a magic name. 
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Greatest Program in 
History of this famous 
Cruising Steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


Leaves New York 


FEB. 5, 1931 


under Holland -America Line’s own management 


71 days of delight 


A trip to the “Eternal City,’’ Rome, 
without extra charge 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. in 
eharge of shore exeursions 





The Rotterdam was recently entirely mod- 
ernized. You will find her a model of modern 
comfort. Swimming pool, gymnasium and 
many spacious public salons. Excellently ven- 
tilated and spotlessly clean. Service and cui- 
sine are the last word in perfection. Enjoyable 
and jolly entertainment. 
For choice accommodations make reservations noWe 


Rates from $955 
Write for illustrated booklet “‘K.” 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 











Make Your Spare 
Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious men 
and women who are earning extra 
income by selling subscriptions for 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS and the 
GOLDEN BOOK, 
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Pan-American Union 


Motoring to 


—Travel 2 Exploration= 
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FROM the mountains. of Canada to the 
plains of Chile on a smooth motor road 
linking twenty-one nations—that is the 
dream of the Pan-American Highway. 
This dream is beginning to be realized. 


South America 


O- IN WHAT SEEMS to us 
like the dim past, horse- 


drawn, canvas-topped wagons bumped 


over deep-rutted dirt roads, across 
mountain trails and rivers, to the un- 
charted prairies and mountains of the 
West. Gradually wagon roads and rail- 
roads followed their trail. Then came 
the automobile, and smooth, wide high- 
ways to bridge the distance between 
state and state, ocean and ocean. Today 
the yellow and black license of a New 
York car causes no surprise in San Fran- 
cisco, and in some parts of the country 
Canadian licenses are as common as 
those of the United States. 

In the not very distant future, five 
years according to the latest estimates, 
motor tourists will explore the countries 
south of Texas down to Panama, with as 
little difficulty as they now go from New 
York to Yellowstone. For the first link 
in the Pan-American Highway will be 
completed; and one continuous road will 
connect the capitals of the nine nations 
of North America. 

It will take a number of years more 
before the highway circles South Amer- 
ica, although it is already possible to 
drive from Caracas in Venezuela to Con- 
cepcion, Chile, along the west coast of 
South America, over a series of good, 
bad, and indifferent roads. This route 
will be used as a link in the final plan. 

From Canada the ambitious motorist 
of 1935 may follow well-paved roads 
along the east or west coast, or through 
the plains of the central states, eventual- 
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ly arriving at Laredo, Texas. Here, with 
a minimum of red tape, he will get pass- 
ports allowing him to cross the border 
onto the newly built highways of Mexico. 
From the Texas border south this road 
is being laid through tropical jungle 
country, up into fertile fields of sugar 
and tobacco, and still higher into the 
plateau on which Mexico City is built. 
From this point it winds below rugged 
mountains, slowly descending until it 
reaches the border of Guatemala. 
Through the central American coun- 
tries the tourist will see not only Indian 
towns and villages at first hand, pass be- 
neath gloomy banana groves and on into 
country only recently explored by white 
men, but he will mark the contrast be- 
tween the sophisticated summer resorts 
in the Costa Rican highlands, and the 
primitive life without the city limits. 
In Panama comes the Canal and the 
Americanized life thereabouts. Below 
one passes into Colombia, whose climate 
varies from the torrid of the lowlands, 
to moderate and cold in the mountain 
regions. Here Spanish-Americans and 
Indians may be seen cultivating coffee. 
There are extensive farms and cattle 
ranches, but the road also passes through 
much virgin country. From the coast of 
Ecuador, Peru and Chile—next in order 
along the highway—the Andes Moun- 
tains rise abruptly beyond the narrow 
coastal plain to towering heights. In 
Peru one travels from the tropics to 


freezing country by going eastward a 


few hours’ journey, but in general the 


; America’s west coast. 
‘mixture -of Spanish and Indian civiliza- 


THE NEW AND THE OLD 
The Pachuca road, left, is typical 
of Mexico's improved highways, 
which are gradually being extended 
from Texas to Guatemala. Below is 
one reason why few motor tourists 
in the past ventured into Mexico. 


Ewing 
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Pan-American road will hug the conti- 
nental coast line, touching each of the 
large cities where cultured natives live 
in white domed dwellings, in sharp con- 
trast to the miserable thatched huis 


‘which house the laborer and peasants. 


There are beautiful cities along South 
Here is found a 


tion, for in several of the countries the 
Indian population equals the European, 
and sometimes surpasses it, and Indian 
dialects are still prevalent. Among the 
great towns through ‘which the Pan- 
American road will pass are Lima, so- 
cial city of Peru, Valparaiso, Santiago, 
and Concepcion, in Chile. 


RoM Laredo, in Texas, to Con- 
cepcion, in Chile, will be per- 
haps 8500 miles. To travel that road is 
to discover the changing seasons from 
north to south. While New York and 
Los Angeles swelter, Chile enjoys win- 
ter weather, and every degree of heat 
and cold may be experienced in the 
countries and states between. 
Eventually an extension of the high- 
way will run from Chile across the 
Andes to Buenos Aires. It will be one 
of the most picturesque and difficult of 
the routes, because of the steep valleys 
and tremendous heights (more than 
12,000 feet) over which it will have to 
pass, and the snow and ice encountered. 
On the other side the traveler will find 
the east coast is different from the west 
as is that of North America. Here are 
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CLUB LEVIATHAN...NEW CLIMAX 
OF TRANSATLANTIC NIGHTS! 


It’s aft on the promenade deck of the mammoth Leviathan, 


World's Largest Liner . ... this new, gorgeous rendezvous. 
You step into it on a cloth of gold . . . rainbows of light 
‘caress dancing couples ...a Ben Bernie Orchestra breathes 
vivacity into jazz... crescent-shaped enclosures hold merry 


groups sipping and supping the moonlit hours away. Now you must cross on the Leviathan! “Talkies”. Famous 


Pompeian Pool. Only liner with three distinct ship-to-shore services, including telephone. Brokerage offices, 


with continuous quotations. Telephone in every first class stateroom. And those basic silken luxuries,— 


the marvelous Leviathan cuisine ......stewards who speak your own language ... American appointments. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Atlanta, 714 Healy Building; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 
216 N. Michigan Avenue; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland Building; Detroit, 1514 Washington Boulevard; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 
1600 Walnut Street; San Francisco, 691 Market Street; Los Angeles, 756 South Broadway; Minneapolis, 312 Second Avenue, South; Seattle, 43) 
1337 Fourth Avenue; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Avenue; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Avenue; Little Rock, Wallace Building; New Orleans, 
Hibernia Bank Building. Berlin, Unter den Linden 9; Hamburg, Cor. Alsterthor & Ferdinandstrasse; London, 14 Regent Street, S. W. 1.; Paris, 
10 Rue Auber. THESE LINES OFFER A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 
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more plain lands and plateau bordering 
the Atlantic. The inhabitants of cities 
are more dominantly European, for it 
was here that the first explorations and 
settlements were made. In between 
there are Indian villages, and unculti- 
vated strips of country as wild as they 
were in the days of Columbus. 


bys IDEA OF building an Inter- 
American Highway was recom- 
mended to the Pan-American Road Con- 
gress by the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States, which met at 
Havana, Cuba, in 1927. The Road Con- 
gress had been founded previously to 
promote better highways in the Amer- 
icas. Groups of Latin-Americans—en- 
gineers, journalists, and public men— 
toured the United States and carried 
valuable information to their respective 
governments. Suitable committees for 
publicity and information were formed, 
and government members of the Pan- 
American Union urged to help bring on 
the prompt realization of the project. 

Each nation was asked to collect road 
data and survey probable routes within 
its own borders. Codperating agencies 
were the Pan-American Union, Federal 
Government departments, the Inter- 
American Highway Commission, and the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

At present in several of the South and 
Central American countries the only 
roads in existence are those radiating 
from capital cities. There are villages 
entirely isolated by the high mountains, 
jungles, and swamps. From these, foot 
paths and trails wind, over which natives 
drive long-eared burros laden with bas- 
kets of ripe fruit. If Indians are fortu- 
nate enough to be 
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Bureau of Public Roads in Panama. 
This office was set up in July. There 
are three engineers on hand who are 
ready to help in survey or road planning 
of applicant nations. Three countries 
have asked assistance in the last two 
months. 

Another step taken by the United 
States which makes realization of the 
scheme more hopeful, is the recent ap- 
proval of an act providing communica- 
tion between the sections of Panama 
separated by the Canal. A ferry and 
highway are to be constructed near the 
Pacific entrance to the Canal, for the 
Congressional act for this purpose, 
passed in May, recognizes “a treaty ob- 
ligation to provide a convenient and ef- 
fective permanent crossing of the canal 
and the Canal Zone.” Since Panama 
could hardly be expected to undertake 
such an expensive project alone the par- 
ticipation of the United States is highly 
important. 


ears has been most progres- 
sive in going ahead with her 
section of the road. In 1925 a National 
Highway Commission, under direction of 
the Federal Government, was created. 
A route south from Laredo, Texas, through 
Mexico to the Guatemalan frontier has 
been mapped out, and work has begun 
in several parts. In order to further the 
Inter-American plan, the commission is 
concentrating its efforts on completing 
this highway, instead of scattering labor 
on branches throughout the country. 
At present there are few motor tour- 
ists in Mexico, partly because of the 
dangers and inconveniences in travel. 
The commission is establishing first- 











within walking dis- 
tance of towns their 





products may be 
bartered; otherwise 
they live to them- 
selves in primitive 
villages, and rich Fn Me 
produce is lost to the 

world. 

All of the nations 
seem eager to. take 
part in the Pan- 
American Highway 
plan. They realize 
the value of opening 
their lands to tour- 
ist and commercial 
traffic. 

The United States, 
since it has a net- 
work of well paved 
highways which can 
be connected with | 
the route through 
Mexico, can function chiefly as a gov- 
ernment by expressing good will and 
lending a hand in planning. Tasker L. 
Oddie, Senator from Nevada, explained 
the status of the Inter-American High- 
way plan to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate on March 12 of this 
year. As a result, Congress voted 
$50,000 to establish a field office of the 
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class accommodations in all towns on the 
route, for Mexico’s picturesque country 
will attract many tourists. High moun- 
tains, many of them snow capped, are al- 
ways in view of the road. Much valu- 
able land, hitherto inaccessible, will be 
opened, and increased trade and travel 
will benefit both Mexicans and tourists. 
The following table, prepared by the 
technical section of the Inter-American 
Highway Congress at Panama City last 
October, suggests the possibility—and 
difficulties—of bringing the Central 
American branch of the road to com- 
pletion. Figures in the table are approx- 
imate, since surveys have not yet been 
completed by all of the states. 


GUATEMALA 
Good road 
Earth road 
Poor road 
SALVADOR 
Graded 
Projected 
NICARAGUA 
Constructed 
Unconstructed 
Costa Rica 
Graded roads 
Unconstructed 
HonpbuRAS 
Projected 
PANAMA 
Constructed 186 
Under construction 149 
Projected 40 
TOTAL 
Constructed 
Unfinished or 
projected 


566 
1058 


ETWEEN Panama and the motor 

roads of Colombia a sixty-mile 
link will have to be constructed to con- 
nect the continents. Colombia is build- 
ing rapidly, Ecuador has natural roads 
along her coast, and in Peru, a 1300-mile 
coastal road is open to traffic and is 
steadily being improved, especially in 
sections where bridges are necessary 
during the winter months. 

In Chile there are 30,000 miles of high- 
roads, and yearly the mileage is being 
increased and the surfacing of old roads 
improved. From the border of Peru the 
highway extends south as far as Con- 
cepcion, and from Valparaiso a trans- 
Andean road runs to Mendoza and 
900 miles 
through difficult mountain country. 
There are passable roads, sections of 
which are in good motoring condition, 
already in existence between the coastal 
cities on the East. At present the route 
runs from Buenos Aires as far north as 
Bahia in Brazil and from that point on it 
is merely projected. 

In most of the countries affected parts 
of the roads near cities are well paved. 
But a vast amount of work remains to 
be done, and vast sums of money must 
be spent before the Pan-American High- 
way can be complete. 
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The Great 


American Trek 


‘Oo THE PEAK day of the sum- 
mer of 1927, 13,300 people 
went through the door of the American 
Express Company’s Rue Scribe office in 
Paris. Three hundred thousand Amer- 
icans went to Europe in 1928 and spent 
three hundred million dollars there. 
Who are these thousands and what do 
they go for?” ask Francis P. Miller and 
H. D. Hill in the Atlantic Monthly. 

In 1924 the Immigration Act was 
about to render the third-class quarters 
of trans-Atlantic steamship companies 
worthless, when officials hit on a bright 
idea. They transformed the erstwhile 
steerage, rechristened it with the glori- 
fied name—Student Third—and opened 
a carrying trade which has been boom- 
ing ever since. In the classification of 
traveling Americans the authors give 
students first place. 

“The post-war trek of young Amer- 
icans to France is doubtless the greatest 
student migration in history,” they write. 
For them are planned conferences, sum- 
mer sessions, and general tours, and 
such an excursion is now taken for 
granted as part of the undergraduate’s 
or graduate’s college ed ication. 

Of the other hundred thousands of 
travelers “the most blatantly conspicu- 
ous are the Americans who come to 
Europe on a ‘bust’.” They are in evi- 
dence at the races, spread themselves on 
the beaches of famous watering places, 
and cafés. In larger numbers, but not 
so loud, are those with a common in- 
terest who travel en masse on a junket. 
Everything from the American Legion 
to the Garden Club has a delegation, 
and they move in ordered procession, 
missing nothing on the itinerary. 

Then comes the train of sightseers, 
styled “global,” “intensive,” and “col- 
lectors.” The first, usually taking the 
trip of a lifetime, prance from place to 
place, Baedeker in hand, determined to 
spend every minute to advantage. They 
try to do too much on too little, and re- 
turn with a sigh of relief and table talk 
for a lifetime. The second class have 
done the survey tour previously, and 
now concentrate their attention on one 
place. And the third fill the libraries 
and museums. They study, they write; 
they buy—everything from interviews 
to baronial castles. 

Nor must one omit the arty folk who 
flock to Bayreuth, Oberammergau, 
Stratford, or where not, and start fads 
for certain remote cafés of Paris, and 
the wealthy for whom Europe has in- 
stalled American plumbing. 

Last but not least is that “group of 
Americans whom the Europeans diag- 
nose with the intended compliment, “You 
aren’t a bit like Americans,’ ” the writers 
conclude their analysis. “They rever- 
ence the European tradition, all that it 
has meant in faith, beauty, and intelli- 
gence, and all it means today. They 
treasure the enrichment, above all the 
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MUCH MORE WELCOME 
TTIAN MAGELLAN 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, $300 up. From Seattle 
and Victoria direct to the Orient, 
$195 up. ***Round-the-World in either 
direction with privilege of stop-over, 
$993 up, including vail fa are. ***Around- 
the-Pacific Tours. Rates from $813.70 up. 


He discovered the Philippines...and brought 
the gifts of fire and sword. You will bring the 
gift of American friendship...to these summer 
isles of romance in dark purple spheres of sea 
...and with modern life and sport in gay Manila, 
You'll go on joyously to the undying romance 
and the modern hotels and railroads and sports 
of Japan. Your tour will bring you the gift of 
friendly peoples and the thrill of bright-hued 
panoramas, 

Your first discovery will be the superb ships 
of the N. Y. K. Line to 


JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


It will be your finest gift. You enter the luxu 
cf magnificent suites, the exercise givenb ievealk 
equipped gymnasiums, the refreshment of lovely 
swimming pocis. You dine from an exquisite 
cuisine, to suit every taste, and served by stew- 
ards who speak English; and join in merry 
dances and entertainments. 

For detailed information, sailing schedules 

and descriptive literature, write Dept. 8 


NIPPON eS KAISHA 


10 Bridge Tseet— See 5th Avenue 
o. Dearborn Street 
Bo. rai e 


-4th Avenue 
Ourgeneral agentsor any local railroad Man rn agent 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE SUPREME 


Al-yaum ahsan min bukrah! 


Moslem wisdom—"“Today is better 
than tomorrow!”, .. Decide today 


to join the Homeric next January | 


... Sail on the largest steamer 
cruising ...a perfect panorama of 
the Great Inland Sea... a glori- 
ous opportunity to bask in historic 
lands at their most delightful 
season ... the dreamy Balearic 
Islands ... Majorca... venerable 
olive orchards sunning on 
terraced hills . . . Palma’s historic 
palaces rubbing elbows with 
modern hotels... Soller, gay with 
orange and lemon gardens ... 
quaint carnivals a-beat to the 
zombomba's deep notes... and 
be sure to eat of delectable 
coca de sobreasada! 


The Eighth Homeric Cruise— 
the Cruise Supreme to the 
Mediterranean—sails from New 
York January 24—to Madeira... 


Casablanca... Spain... Algeria | 


.. . Balearic Islands ... Italy... 
Tunisia ... Malta... Greece... 
Turkey... the Holy Land... along 
stay in Egypt... Sicily ... Corsica 
... the Riviera at its social peak. 


illustrated Guide-book and full information 
on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago. _ St. Louis SanFrancisco Los Angeles 

Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


SIERO Ne 
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sense of form, which come to them 
abroad, but they know that to stay too 
long is to become a parasite. So, after 
a time, they go home.” 

And what are the results of all of this 


| travel? The authors conclude that they 


are both good and evil. The average 
impressions are superficial, even though 
efforts are made to introduce students 
to students, and to bring about other 
contacts. The American’s outlook is 
necessarily different from that of the 
European. Theirs is the gift of applica- 
tion and organization. When they can 
apply that talent to European culture, 
they will feel at home. 


Avila, City of 
Knights and Saints 


VILA Is A typica! Spanish city, 

“whose eleventh century walls 
and towers rise like paladins out of the 
chivalrous past from the grim and rocky 
tableland of old Castile,” writes Ruth 
Harris Bell in Travel. 

It is a fascinating place of narrow, 
winding streets, fortresses, towers, and 
old doors with knockers placed at a 
convenient height for men on horseback. 
Legend and history sing the deeds of 
knights and saints of Avila. Some say 
that the city was founded by a son of 
Hercules. However that may be, it is 
certain that Phoenicians, Romans, and 
Goths, successively, built walls around 
the town. And once in 1109, it was 
saved from the Moors by Jimena Blaz- 
quez and her compatriots, while their 
husbands were fighting elsewhere. 

Avila is also a city of kings. Here the 
Alfonsos, minor kings, were sheltered 
and defended by the local knights; and 
in the great market place Isobel and her 
consort Ferdinand were proclaimed rul- 
ers of Castile. 

In Avila are innumerable churches 
and convents. San Segundo, first of a 
famous line of bishops, lived here; and 
also Santa Barbada, whose face was cov- 
ered with a beard after she prayed to be 
delivered from her undesirable suitor. 
Many are the virgins who performed 
their miracles in Avila and whose days 
are still celebrated. 

As interesting as past glory is the 
present life in the old city. In contrast 
to the gray walls of fortresses are the 
gay costumes of peasants come to town 
with their wares. Bare-footed women 
ride on patient burros. There are men 
in conical velvet hats, loose blue blouses, 
and wide sashes above short breeches. 

“A solemn dignified people these, of 
writer continues, 


cism by long contemplation of vast hori- 


| zons, they greet each other and the 
| stranger with a ‘May you go with God!’ 


“Since time immemorial two fairs 


_ have been held yearly in Avila; the first 


for the day of San Juan, the second for 
the Nativity of the Virgin. Each of 
these fairs lasts three days, and during 
that time the town is in a state of ex- 


traordinary animation. Flocks of sheep, 
herds of cows, goats, burros, horses, and 
oxen are bartered under the shadow of 
the medieval walls. Groups of peasants 
wander through the twisting streets, 
gazing curiously into shop windows, 
making small purchases which they tuck 
into ample saddle bags. Here come 
care-free gypsies in brightly painted 
carts; hawkers and venders who hoarse- 
ly cry their wares. But the fair over, 
the tumult dies down, and once again 
the city is left to dream of other days; 
of bold and valiant deeds; of brave and 
loyal knights,” concludes Miss Bell. 


Travel 


Sidelights 


 lpmanyree Is THE latest country 
open to tourists. Lieutenant- 
Commander J. R. Stenhouse, experi- 
enced in piloting ships on difficult expe- 
ditions, is organizing a cruise to the Ross 
Sea. The trip will take five months, be- 
ginning December 10, and will cost 200 
passengers $2500 each. 

The Commander points out that great 
interest has been roused by the Byrd 
pictures, and many persons will be glad 
to visit an entirely new tourist country. 
January is the best month in the Ant- 
arctic. The temperature is 31° F., the 
air cold and bracing, sunshine twenty- 
four hours a day, and wonderful views 
of mountains, glaciers, and snow fields. 


@ @ WEALTHY AMERICANS eager to en- 
joy the sights of Soviet Russia pay 
dearly for the privilege, according to 
reports. Recently a party paid the 
Soviet Tourist Bureau $100 a day for 
travel and sightseeing in Leningrad and 
Moscow. Stalls had been erected at 
the landing on the Neva River and 
Russian goods displayed for sale. Sil- 
verware, art objects, and paintings to the 
amount of $250,000 were sold. 


@ @ InnovaTIONs in rail travel which 
have recently been announced are pri- 
vate rooms in sleeping cars, reclining 
chairs, and lunch counters. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has in- 
stalled thirteen single-room sleeping- 
cars, each room containing real beds 
with box springs, on the Broadway Lim- 
ited and the Golden Arrow running be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and on 
the Liberty Limited between Washing- 
ton and Chicago. 

On certain night trains to and from 
New York and Washington, the Balti- 
more and Ohio will replace regular 
coaches with new ones fitted with re- 
clining seats. On the same road, lunch 
counters serving sandwiches, coffee, soft 
drinks, etc., are being installed. 


@ e@ In orpeR to encourage touring in 
Peru, that country has taken off all 
travel restrictions. Formerly travelers 
were required to present vaccination and 
good behavior certificates. Now they 
may enter without even a passport. 
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A 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD’S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-TO.GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 
CRUISES-TOURS 
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CRUISE 
DE LUXE 


ONLY CRUISE TO 
INCLUDE without extra 
cost LUXOR, THEBES, 
KARNAK, TOMBS. 


The exclusively chartered 
Cunard S. S. Scythia, leav- 
ing N. Y. Jan. 27, 1931. 
Exceptionally long visit in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 
67 perfectly planned and | 
“ever to be remembered” | 
days. Limited to 390 guests, 
half capacity. 

a e e 
West Indies Christmas 
Cruise—16 days—Leaving 
N. Y. Dec. 20 — the NEW 
French Liner Lafayette. 


Write for Literature 


FRANK 


TOURIST CO. 7s 


542 Fifth Ave. - 480 Park Ave. | 


New York City 
Philadelphia : 1529 Locust St. 
Chicago : 175 No. Michigan Ave, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 





Fortnightly service on the| 

famous “ Prince ” ships pro- 

vide for the fastest time to Rio de 

| Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo 
| 


ROUND with 17 day service to Buenos 
WORLD | Aires. Accommodations for first 
TOURS 
108 tions and literature at author- 
DAYS ized tourist agents or Furness 
23 Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street 
PORTS (where Broadway begins) or} 
$680 | 565 5th Ave., New York City.| 
| 
FURNESS /7iNC¢ LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 


ly lee Raa RNR adONE ioc 
27th CRUISE Jan. 31, wera 
By palatial new 8.8. “ LAURENTIC,” 
19,000 tons; Madeira, Canary Islands, 
Spainé (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, | 
Malta, Athens, Stamboul, 12 days in 
Egypt and Palestine; Italy, Riviera, 
Cherbourg, Liverpocl, New York. 





‘Mediterranean 60 Days $545 


| Class passengers only. Reserva-| ALLEN TOURS Inc., 154 Boylston St., Boston 





SAMARIA 193 Oe ) 
CRUISE syRouGH THE HEART OF | 
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AFRICA 


The unique travel offer of the 
year—through the heart of 
Africa, by rail, steamer, and 
motor, traversing in comfort 
the entire length of the “Dark 
Continent “’. Small select par- 
ties. The Nile, the “Mountains 
of the Moon”, Uganda, the 
great Rift Valley (the big 
game country), Nairobi, 
Tanganyika, Victoria Falls, 
Johannesburg, Kimberley, etc. 
Returning to Southampton via 
Madeira. From Cairo Dec. 8 
and Jan. 11. 


Primitive, crescented sails hugging a 
radiant palm-plumed shore... 
Agoeng’s smoke-wreathed cone 
against a cloudless sky... enchanting 
Bali! of fantastic temples . . . lovely 
tawny girls bearing gifts to grotesque 
gods...gold-swathed temple dancers. | 


Bali, without change of ship or exta THOS. COOK & SON 


cost é. * es by 8 585 Fifth Ave., New York & Branches 
ees Vl . 

Dec. 3; San Diego Dec, 18; Los in co-operation with 
Angeles Dec. 19; San Francisco! WAGONS-LITS CO. 





Literature and full details from 


Dec. 21... back in New York April 10. | 









A great ship... the itinerary prodig- 
ious ... every comfort aboard ... 
thrilling days ashore and back of it 
all the co-operation of Cunard and 
Cook's with their 179 years of ex- 
perience .and tradition. 

Literature from your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 
THOS. COOK & SON 


ALSO EASTWARD AROUND THE WORLD IN 
THE FRANCONIA FROM NEW YORK JAN. 10 





PENINSULAR -“ ORIENTAL 
and 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 
Therecognized way to India, 
Australia and the Far East. 
Regular frequent sailings 
from London and Marseil- 
les, by large, modern, 


superbly equipped liners. 














Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, | 
Boston, for space & rates in our department. | 





Through bookings to Egypt, 
Sudan, India, Persian Gulf, 
Burma, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, China, Japan, 
East and South Africa, 


Mauritius, Australasia, etc... 


Round the World Tours. 


New M.S. Britannic sailing Jan. 8 and! 
Feb. 26. Allshore excursions included. 16 
days Egypt & Holy Land. Send for booklet. 








TEMPLE TOURS 


Excellent reservations can be 
secured by enrolling early for 


delightful trips to 
Europe Write for illustrated cata- 
2 logue covering services 
Egypt and Palestine | 34. <° 
Japan CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO. 
Most attractive routes, moderate GENERAL AGENTS 
prices, Experienced, reliable 25 Broadway, New York 


management 





Send for information 


447B Park Sq Building 108 Days, lst Class. New Motorship. 











Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 





Boston, Massachusetts 


‘Round the World $680 


ALLEN TOURS Inc., 154 Boylston St., Boston 











iWhere-To-Go for Oct. closes Aug. 25|| 








el 'Where-To-Go is concluded on the next page| 
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BERMUDA 


The Perfect Vacation Land 
Round Trip— $70 and up 
Also Special All-Expense Tours 
Sail via the Munson 21,000 ton liners. Fastest 
and steadiest ships. Weekly sailings from New 
York and Bermuda. All cabins are outside 


amidships, mostly with beds. Excellent cui- 
sine. Steamers dock at Bermuda pier direct. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings every other Friday from New York 
for Bermuda, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires. Cool airy rooms, 
broad decks, vibrationless ships. 


NASSAU-HAVANA 
AND MIAMI 


12-day all-expense cruises. Fortnightly from 
New York $125 and up. 2 days in Nassau, 
2% in Havana, 2 in Miami. 

















(American Plan) $125 and up. 
Apply any teurist agency or 
4 4 4 ty te te, te tn te te te, tn, te tt, ln, ln, la, 
104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


Nassau — 12-day all-expense tour. in Hotel 
New Orleans to PROGRESO, Yucatan 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


round-trip and 6 days at Royal Victoria Hotel 
Every 10 days. 
67 Wall Street, New York City 
S ’ 
739 Round'h<World 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TRAVEL ‘ACCESSORIES | CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI [APR 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 

lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 

fort. Wonderful fishing. "Boating, Sate. and 
Hiking. ! night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. WILSON, 
Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 





Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


¥4| WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
| reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-four years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service for so long 
a time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. Fs . 
Ask us and right literature will bein the home | re 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely |% ‘The only positive relief for Sea, Train, § 
the attractions you seck. # Autoand Air Sickness, Stops the Naue § 


— . sea at once. 
Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects| Consider—make sure your outing’s success. 
Please state your desires plainly and write to |& 
NEW MEXICO The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
THE BISHOP’S LODGE : 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, Where-To-Go forms close promptly at ee 


Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere.'noon on the 25th of every month 
























390 CommonwealthAve.Boston 




















"” Furnishings service, atmosphereand | 

rates makes this istinetive Boston House 

a delightful stopping place during Boston's 

Tercentenary 1930. Send for Booklet with 
guide to Boston and historic vicinity. 

| A. P. Axprews, Mgr. 


The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publications, 
are welcome visitors monthly in our besi 
homes and influence quahty peopleeverywhere 


NEW YORK 


‘HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times soon ve 109-13 WEST 45th ST. —, BETWEEN Cd 
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B1 Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON QUINN, PaesioenT 
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Buying 
for 
Contentment 
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IT Is not uncommon to buy something that momentarily attracts 
your attention and to scold yourself afterwards for buying it... . 


Advertising helps you to use your family budget — 
wisely—and saves you from after-regrets. 


In the advertisements of this magazine you see the worth- 
while enduring products ‘spread before you— 











Knowing them before you buy—you are able to judge intelli- 
gently your needs. Never are you rushed into buying; into 
having first—and scolding afterwards— 


Advertising gives you honest information before you buy. You 
have a reliable guide and index to help you plan your purchases 
wisely and carefully. 
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Read the advertisements! You will find that they make your 
money go farther— and that you will be satisfied with your 
purchases long after you have bought! 
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——Personalities— 


Alfonso of Spain 


Playboy or autocrat, tailor’s dummy or man, people's 
hero or storm center of revolution—which is he? 


Ds: TO THE KING!” “Long 
live the king!” Both of these 
cries mingle in the hot summer atmos- 
phere of Spanish cities. They have been 
heard for many months, and several 
times have been a signal for bloodshed. 
Meanwhile tall, lean, sun-tanned King 
Alfonso XIII took a vacation abroad, 
and his chosen minister, Berenguer, 
gathered monarchial forces to strengthen 
his position in Madrid. For eventually 
the long promised election must come, 
and Parliament, suspended during the 
six years of Primo de Rivera’s dictator- 
ship, will reconvene. 

What then will be the demands of the 
people and politicians of Spain? A re- 
public? A monarchy under revised 
constitution? Or a return to the con- 
stitution of 1876 by which the Bourbon 
dynasty was restored to the throne? 

No one can predict the outcome. But 
the life and character of King Alfonso 
indicate the rédle he will play as the 
drama continues to unfold. The king is 
not likely to abdicate of his own accord; 
and if conditions are not considerably 
worse than in previous crises which 
have shaken the throne, he will continue 
to reign for some time to come. 

For Alfonso, literally born a king, en- 
joys ruling. In response to rumors of 
his resignation a few years ago he said, 
“The king who abdicates is a coward.” 
Apparently he has not changed his 
mind. One cannot but believe that he 
is busy pulling political wires while he 
appears to be taking a holiday. Alfonso 
has worked that way before. 

At home the politicians rage and snort. 
They shake trembling fists at the mon- 
arch and proclaim that his sickly chil- 
dren are not fit to succeed him. No- 
table in reports of their speeches is the 
variety of demands. The spectator feels 
that the Spanish people do not really 
know what they want, that they lack 
one firm purpose and one strong leader 
to guide them to victory. And herein 
lies the strength of the king. Alfonso 
knows what he wants, and although he 
may have lost prestige through a suc- 
cession of unfortunate events, at least 
he represents a definite position. 

At the same time his eldest son, the 
twenty-three-year-old Prince of Astu- 
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rias, is visiting European capitals 
seemingly cured of hemophile, 
the dread bleeding sickness, 
foundation for the claim that he 
could never succeed his royal 
father. Such things may indi- 
cate that father and son are re- 
enforcing their support abroad while 
they permit politicians to spend their 
energies at home. 


Ww SHOULD a man want to re- 
tain his kingship when his 
popularity is obviously waning, and his 
life a series of escapes from assassina- 
tion? The answer lies in his back- 
ground and training. 

Alfonso XIII, his most Catholic maj- 
esty, was the posthumous son of Al- 
fonso XII—he who was restored to the 
Spanish throne in 1876. For six years 
before that date the country had been 
torn by revolutions. There had been a 
regency, a monarchy, and even a short- 
lived republic. In 1886 Alfonso XII 
died, and six months later his Hapsburg 
widow delivered a new king to the 
Grandees in the midst of national tur- 
moil. It is said that the first cries of the 
puny infant were hushed by royal 
nurses saying—“Will your majesty 
deign to be quiet?” In such an atmos- 
phere was the baby raised. 

Maria Christina was a model mother 
and a wise regent. She not only di- 
rected her son’s education so that he de- 
veloped a strong body, but preserved 
the royal house in Spain during difficult 
times. Alfonso loved outdoor sports. 
He excelled in polo, tennis, yachting, 
and hunting. 

“If he were not a king, I think he 
would be a sailor—only coming ashore 
for the Corridos (big bull fights),” his 
mother once said. “Yet he adores rid- 
ing. When he was quite a little boy he 
would scream when the time arrived for 
him to alight from his horse.” 

Surrounded by the grandeur of one of 
Europe’s most pompous courts, Alfonso 
was made to act a part from the first. 
It is said that he enjoyed dressing up at 
the age of two. When he was four, a 
bomb exploded in the palace court. The 
crash was not heard by the queen and 
her attendants who were discussing the 








situation in the king’s bedroom. Sud- 
denly the child sat up in bed. 

“The king heard it,” he said. 

“Oh, no, no one heard it here,” replied 
his mother. 

“The king heard it,” repeated the child 
seriously. “The king hears everything.” 

While guests in the royal household 
noted the child’s unusual poise, they 
were also aware of his quick wit and 
love of pranks. At one time when the 
Republican party had been causing con- 
siderable trouble, the Queen Regent 
locked her son in his room for some 
misdeed. Suddenly he was heard shout- 
ing from the palace window—‘“Long live 
the republic! Long live the republic!” 

“Stop this scandal,” cried the horri- 
fied queen, and rushing to her son’s 
room, she released him. 


HEN ALFONSO was sixteen the 

regency ended and he as- 
sumed the actual kingship. Immediately 
he asserted his powers under the con- 
stitution, and insisted upon choosing his 
own ministers. The throne was never 
in too safe a position and it is said that 
he held the reins of government by 
leaning slightly to the party out of 
power thus forcing his ideas on the 
acting ministry. According to the con- 
stitution, the veto of the king brings the 
downfall of the ministry, and although 
this power is rather moral than actual, 
it is a goodly weapon. 

William Miller Collier, American Min- 
ister to Spain from 1905-09, has written 
of the court life and impressions of Al- 
fonso at that time. “He was both boy 
and man,” he wrote, “youthful in spirit 
and fond of sport; mature in judgment 
beyond his years, and of unquestioned 
will power. A short time before my 
arrival his courtiers said he had ridden 
up the grand staircase and into one of 
the salons on horseback; yet he was 
choosing prime ministers who were 
really persons of his own choice.” 
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He also remarked that the king 
spoke perfect English, When he was 
twenty, he married the Princess Ena 
(Victoria Eugenie) of Battenburg, beau- 
tiful granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 
Madrid was a gorgeous spectacle for the 
wedding. Brilliant flowers and flags 
decorated the balconies overhanging the 
streets. At night the city was ablaze 
with electric lights. After the ceremony 
the royal entourage followed a devious 
route to the palace so that the populace 
could greet their sovereigns. Thousands 
of persons crowded the streets and doves 
with yellow and red ribbons, the na- 
tional colors, fluttered above the city. 

As the procession reached the Italian 
embassy, something which looked like a 
bouquet was tossed from a_ nearby 
house. There was a flash, smashing 
glass, shrieks from the people. A bomb 
had exploded, just missing the king and 
queen. When the smoke rose many per- 
sons lay dead and wounded in the street. 
The horses of the royal coach were hurt. 

Calmly Alfonso helped his bride de- 
scend from the carriage and walk to 
another ahead. The beautiful bridal 
dress of white satin embroidered in 
silver, the gift of the king, was spattered 
with blood, but Victoria waved her 
handkerchief to cheer the crowd. The 
arrest and execution of plotters did not 
enhance Alfonso’s popularity. 


ODAY THE KING is six feet tall, 
muscular, active, and quick. He 
has dark skin, alert brown eyes, and 
the Hapsburg jaw which he is said to 
have cultivated in youth. Those who 
know him remark that he combines a 
strong will with the gracious person- 
ality and regal dignity of the Bourbon 
family. Others claim that he is a clever 
actor, never forgets his part in public, 
and enjoys having peovrle think him 
charming, witty, clever, and democratic. 
At forty-four he retains his love for 
sport and practical joking. One day he 
was inspecting a hospital in Madrid. A 
crowd followed him wherever he went 
and as he stood by the bed of a very 
sick man, he noticed that the patient 
had difficulty in breathing. The king 
turned suddenly, rushed out of the 
room and into the contagious ward. 

“I noticed the crowd did not follow 
me in there,” laughed Alfonso. 

The king and queen have six children. 
Infanta Beatrix is now twenty and ru- 
mors of her matrimonial prospects are 
broadcast from time to time. Among 
the eligibles are the Prince of Wales, 
who although a Protestant, visited the 
Spanish court three years ago. During 
April of this year another suitor ap- 
peared on the scene. He was Prince 
Aymon, Duke of Spoleto, and was en- 
tertained in the Moorish palace in 
Seville. Alfonso could not resist the 
opportunity of introducing the prince to 
the famous squirt bench. Walking in 
the garden he waved his guest to a 
marble seat. The prince’s weight 
started six hidden water spouts to func- 
tion, drenching him thoroughly, while 
the royal host, the princess, and duch- 


ess mother stood by laughing in glee. 

But Alfonso can also laugh when the 
tables are turned and the joke is on 
him. Russell Muth, an American news- 
reel photographer, relates a story in this 
connection. The king is democratic and 
had no objection to appearing in the 
films. Muth took some pictures, and 
on the day that the. developed films re- 
turned to him the king asked to see 
them. Muth had not time to censor 
the captions put on at home by Amer- 
ican producers, and could only sit next 
to Alfonso and hope for the best. All 
went well until the third reel. Then, 
said Muth: 

“The last caption flashed horribly be- 
fore my eyes. I remember it yet! It 
screamed: ‘Unlike his royal colleague, 
Tumbling Eddie (meaning the Prince 
of Wales) King Alfonso can ride a horse. 
But can he retain his throne?’ 

“I shivered. I shook. I waited for the 
rough hand of the police on my shoul- 
der. I could feel his Majesty’s arm 
trembling. I hazarded a glance. He 
was bursting with laughter. ‘Very 
amusing, my dear fellow,’ he said, and 
that was all there was to it.” 

Reports would indicate that Alfonso 
spends much time racing about in high- 
powered motor cars, attending games 
and fights, and playing tennis. But 
those near him declare that he is also a 
worker. He maintains that he plays so 
that he may work the better, and is 
often found at his desk when the rest of 
Madrid is enjoying the noon-day siesta. 
At any rate he has always kept an eye 
on the government—too much so ac- 
cording to his enemies. If Alfonso had 
been a mere figurehead it is improbable 
that there would be such bitter feeling 
against him. 

According to Professor Unamuno, 
scholar of Salamanca, Alfonso must get 
out. Says this politically inclinec 
scholar: “The trouble with Alfonso is 
that he has tried to be an absolute ruler 
and has failed. He is a man of enter- 
prising nature but without talent. He 
has attempted to govern by going over 
the heads of his ministers. He has 
sought to justify being an autocrat by 
winning a personal triumph somewhere, 
most especially in Morocco.” 

Alfonso is accused of having given 
secret orders which caused the fearful 
tragedy at Annual, Morocco, when 
10,000 soldiers were lost to Spain in one 
day. An investigation was started, but 
no report ever was made to Parliament, 
for a coup d’état established Primo de 
Rivera as dictator, thus dispensing with 
the constitutional government. 

It is said that Alfonso sponsored this 
move also, but that he tired of the dic- 
tatorship as much as did the people be- 
fore last February. When de Rivera =t 
a weak moment made the fatal erro’ of 
inquiring whether or not he had the 
support of the generals, he received 
unanimous disapproval. Sadly he re- 
signed, carrying a list of ministers to 
the king. But Alfonso tore up the list 
and immediately appointed General Be- 
renguer prime minister. Shortly after- 


ward the ex-dictator died, alone, in Paris. 

No one knows whether or not the 
Bourbons will be able to retain the 
throne of Spain. It is well to remember 
that 40 per cent. of Spain’s population 
is illiterate, and 80 per cent. agricul- 
tural. The royal family has promoted 
education and studied the farming 
problems. In fact the crown prince has 
been educated as a farmer, and is said 
to enjoy discussing conditions with the 
laborers. 

Hapsburg and Bourbon monarchs 
have much to account for in the de- 
cline of Spain, once the richest nation in 
the world. But unless a strong leader 
can be found who can stabilize condi- 
tions, there may be something worse for 
the country than the present monarchy. 


Conservative 
Mr. Bennett 


—_ prefers bachelors. After 
twelve years under liberal 
régime, with Bachelor Mackenzie King 
as premier, she has gone overwhelmingly 
conservative, trusting her destinies to 
another bachelor, Richard Bedford Ben- 
nett. The latter, who has led his party 
since 1927, is wealthy, genial, and vigor- 
ous despite his sixty years. He is a mas- 
sive gentleman, almost six feet tall with 
broad shoulders. 

Nine generations of Bennetts have 
been nurtured on American soil. Once 
settlers in New England, they cast their 
lot with king and crown during the re- 
bellion of 1776, and later found more 
congenial neighbors to the’ north. The 
premier’s parents were sturdy, ship- 
building folk, natives of Hopewell, New 
Brunswick. 

In childhood the new Premier was a 
serious -boy, fond of reading and study. 
He was educated in the village school, 
at Halifax and later at Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. He also studied law at Queen’s 
and the University of Alberta, and then 
hung out a shingle in Chatham, N. B. 
Two things marked his residence in this 
town. He gained the reputation for 
being a steady, hard-working young 
man, bound to succeed, and he made 
some profitable friendships. 

As teacher in the Baptist Sunday 
School, Mr. Bennett came to know a fel- 
low teacher and his sister. The latter 
married one of Canada’s wealthiest men, 
and in due time husband, wife, and 
brother died, leaving a good slice of for- 
tune to the co-teacher of Chatham days. 

Another friendship was that with his 
future law-partner, James A. Lougheed, 
who persuaded the young man to go 
west with him. They formed the firm 
of Lougheed and Bennett in Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Here Bennett not only prospered in 
his law cases—he became corporation 
counsel to the biggest firms in Canada— 
but also profited greatly by a real estate 
boom which struck the town at that 
time. He became rich, was elected to 
the legislative assembly, and finally went 
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to Ottawa as member of Parliament. 

During the last years of the Conser- 
vative ministry under Premier Arthur 
Meighen, Mr. Bennett was the Minister 
of Justice and Attorney General of Can- 
ada. In 1927 the Conservatives swung 
against Meighen and made Bennett their 
leader. They prospered under his vig- 
orous rule. Now, with depression and 
unemployment promoting dissatisfaction 
in the Dominion, Mr. Bennett’s stand 
on tariff revision upward, protection for 
Canadian industries and unemployment, 
has led him to victory. 

The new premier is a man of mental 
and physical vigor. He does not look 
his age, and during the recent campaign 
showed no fatigue after addressing 100 
meetings in seven weeks, and traveling 
over 14,000 miles of country. He is a 
quick and fluent speaker, once the de- 
spair of stenographers in the House. His 
speeches are convincing rather than ap- 
pealing. Mr. Bennett is still serious- 
minded and hard working. It is said 
that he neither smokes nor drinks, and 
according to “Who’s Who” his only rec- 
reation is reading. He makes his home, 
when not in Ottawa with an unmarried 
sister in Calgary. 


People of 
the Month 


T= CAREER of Major-General 
Douglas MacArthur, newly ap- 
pointed Chief of Staff, has been marked 
by records of honor. First honor man 
at West Point in 1903, holder of the 
Croix de Guerre, Distinguished Service 
Cross, and the Bronze Oak Leaf, deco- 
rated by Italy, France, and Belgium for 
bravery in the World War—in which he 
was wounded and gassed—he is now the 
youngest major-general in the American 
army, and the youngest man ever ap- 
pointed Chief of Staff. 

General MacArthur was born in the 
army fifty years ago, son of the distin- 
guished Lieutenant-General Arthur 
MacArthur. He has served in the Ori- 
ent and in Mexico, and the Philippines. 

He will take up his new duties in No- 
vember on the retirement of the pres- 
ent chief, Major-General Charles P. 
Summerall. 


© ¢ EveEN THE Soviets have their so- 
cial troubles. Not long ago Dictator Sta- 
lin’s twenty-two-year-old son, Yasha, 
secretly married a lowly seamstress. 
Without delay the young man was 
whisked into exile by his omnipotent 
father, and the bride has disappeared. 


® @ Says H. L. Mencken, America’s 
critic and defender of bachelorhood, “I 
formerly was not as wise as I am now.” 
This remark was called forth after an- 
nouncement of Mr. Mencken’s engage- 
ment to Sara Powell Haardt, who for- 
merly wrote articles and book reviews 
for the American Mercury. Miss Haardt 
was a Phi Beta Kappa at Goucher Col- 
lege, 1920, and is a professional writer. 


* all the world, no other region offers such rich and unique sight- 
seeing.. Here nature has spilled her wonders with a lavish hand, 
and in an unexcelled climate you travel over well-equipped railroads, 
spin over superb scenic motor roads, and rest in excellent hotels. 


A luxurious sea trip to Cape Town, and there spreads before you an 
unparalleled panorama of glorious sights and travel thrills— 





| Cape Peninsula—interesting historical landmarks—gorgeous mountain and 
ocean scenery—100-mile marine drive skirting the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 


Kimberley—gigantic treasure chest, source of the world's greatest supply 
of diamonds. 


Golden Johannesburg, that regularly pours forth more than half of the earth's 
yearly yield of yellow metal. 


Kruger National Park—a five-million acre natural "Zoo" where roam more than 
250,000 head of Africa's varied big game. 


Durban, "Siren City" on the Indian Ocean, where East meets West, and bor- 
dering Zululand with its native kraals, quaint 
customs, and weird tribal ceremonies. 


Oudtshoorn, land of the preening ostrich and 
the Cango Caves, eerie chambers filled with 
nature's fantastic sculptures. 


Victoria Falls, greatest and most majestic of 
the world's waterfalls. 


The mysterious Ruins of Zimbabwe—remains of 
temples and mine workings—immortalized in 
Rider Haggard's "She" and "King Solomon's 
Mines.” 


Full information, with all details about special 
AROUND AFRICA CRUISE 


or independent tours, 
supplied by Director, 
Government Travel Bu- 
reau of South Africa, De- 

artment HB-14, II 
ak New York City. 







































THYL Gasoline has become 

the biggest-selling motor 

fuel in America. Checks made on 

representative highways through- 

out the country show that about 

one pump in five now bears the 
Ethyl emblem. 

Stop at any of these pumps. 

All Ethyl Gasoline is good. Try it. 

Each of the seventy-five oil 
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ANTI-KNOCK 
COMPOUND 
| ETHYL GASOLINE | 
f CORPORATION [ 


: NEW YORK, U-S-A: 


refining companies now mixing 
and selling Ethyl Gasoline has 
agreed to maintain fixed stand- 
ards. The base gasoline must meet 
Ethyl standards of quality and 
volatility, then to this good base 
gasoline enough Ethyl fluid is 
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Knocks out that “knock” 











The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 
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buying Ethyl stan any other gasoline 








added to bring it up to the re- 
quirements for Ethyl Gasoline. 

Whatever car you drive, you 
will find that Ethyl gives greater 
power, quicker pick-up, and 
smoother, more efficient motor 
performance. 

Any car runs better on Ethyl. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New YorkCity. 
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The Human Element 


“r—OR most industries, the human element-is the 


largest and most variable factor in production costs. 
When this factor is put on a scientific and rationalized 
basis, many of the most difficult problems of industry 
cease toexist. » » Here is where engineering, inspired 
by the human as well as the technical outlook, can per- 


form an incalculable service to the business of our day. _ 


Hasbrouck Haynes 


A BrocuurE—“How 50 Industries Reduced 
Labor Costs and Increased Employe Earn- 
ings” — is available, describing how engi- 
neering is coordinating the kuman element 
in industry. A complimentary copy will be 
mailed to interested executives upon request. 


HAYNES CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Originators of the Haynes Manit System of Human Incentives 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ‘ 10 EAST FORTIETH STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
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CAMELS are companions for any occasion... mild, 


mellow, gloriously fragrant . . . enjoyable as the 


sparkle of sun and spray ...a smoke that’s all pleasure! 


(‘amels 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 








